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Archeological Linkages with North and South America 
at La Victoria, Guatemala! 


MICHAEL D. COE 


University of Tennessee 


VER since the publication by Spinden (1917) of his brilliant and con- 

troversial Archaic hypothesis, controversies on the subject of the origins 
of settled life and civilization in the New World have held the attention of 
Americanists. Spinden saw Nuclear America as a single diffusion sphere, with 
maize agriculture and the ceramic arts spreading from a single point of origin 
in the Valley of Mexico as far south as the Ancén culture of the Peruvian 
coast; this spread had taken place through migrations of Nahua-speaking 
peoples during the demonstrably early ‘‘Archaic’”’ epoch (now known to most 
archeologists as the Formative stage). The evidence for or against the hy- 
pothesis was not available for many years either to Spinden or to any of the 
opponents of his theory, such as Lothrop and Vaillant. 

Kroeber’s more cautious approach to the problem of broad-scale inter- 
relationships within Nuclear America can be seen in his articles of 1930 and 
1940: while there were enough overall resemblances between the high civiliza- 
tions of Middle and South America to imply a common base, so far too little 
was known of the earlier “Archaic” and pre-“‘Archaic” cultures of both areas 
to justify any sweeping statements on the subject. 

Nevertheless, as further excavation was carried on in key sites of Middle 
America and Peru, it was gradually becoming apparent that, although the 
Spinden hypothesis had been premature, it was far from dead, in spite of 
vehement attacks. On the basis of preliminary results of the program of the 
Institute for Andean Research in the years 1941-42, Strong (1943) proposed 
that there was ‘‘an apparently very early but developed horticultural horizon 
now imperfectly but at least statigraphically known on the Peruvian coast, 
in Spanish Honduras, Guatemala, the Peten, Yucatan, southern Veracruz, 
the Huasteca country, and the southern United States’’—that is, a recog- 
nizable New World “Archaic” along the lines suggested by Spinden. Further- 
more, Strong was struck by the extraordinary resemblances between certain 
ceramic complexes in the earliest horizons of these widespread areas, particu- 
larly between the zoned rocker-stamped pottery of Early Ancén-Supe, Playa 
de ios Muertos in Honduras, and Marksville in the southeastern United 
States. “Enough has been said to indicate that here is a problem similar to 
that originally raised by Spinden, but, it should be noted, one that is based on 
stratigraphy, not selection.” If these complexes were indeed related rather than 
the result of some kind of cultural convergence, how did these conditions 
arise, and in what direction did the diffusional impetus flow? 

As pointed out by Willey (1955a:572), it has really been only in recent 
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years that excavations in Peru, Middle America, and in the intervening areas 
have demonstrated the almost incontrovertible fact that both of the major 
New World civilizations rest on a single Formative base during which intimate 
interdiffusion of ideas and perhaps products took place. This is the ‘“‘Forma- 
tive’ concept, which as Willey says, ‘‘ .. . as it has been used in Peru, Middle 
America, and for interareal comparisons, is a reformulation of the Spinden 
‘Archaic’ hypothesis” (1955a:572). 

In this article, a review will not be attempted of comparative studies of 
the Formative in Nuclear America; the existing material for such comparisons 
has been summed up by Porter (1953), Willey (1955a, 1955b), and Wauchope 
(1954). What will be presented here is striking new evidence for such inter- 
relationships between Middle and South America, resulting from excavations 
at La Victoria in southwestern Guatemala. A problem that has remained un- 
solved until recently has been that of the means and route of diffusion, 
granted that diffusion did take place. For instance, Tlatilco and the analogous 
Chavin culture of Peru show a number of highly suggestive similarities which 
probably are not parallelisms (as demonstrated by Porter 1953:71-—79), but 
it has not been clear how contacts—if they existed—were carried out, whether 
by means of direct sea trade along the Pacific coast of South America, over- 
land the whole way through trade and/or migration, or a combination of these 
two. Researches in early cultures of Panama have so far failed to present con- 
clusive evidence for exclusively overland travel between the two areas (Willey 
and McGimsey 1954). However, through recent excavations in Ecuador and on 
the Pacific coast of Guatemala, such relations can now be shown to have taken 
place by direct sea trade. . 

Turning to the ultimate origins of Formative cultures in Middle America, 
Strong’s suggestion of possible connections between the early rocker-stamped 
pottery of that stage in Middle America and that of the Hopewellian horizon 
in the southern United States has led many archeologists to hope that ulti- 
mately Woodland-type ceramic techniques like cord-marking would turn up in 
very early levels in Mexico or Guatemala; however, most of the oldest ceramic 
cultures known until recently in Middle America were not only highly de- 
veloped, but seemed to have no demonstrable ancestry. In fact, the lack of 
predecessors for what was thought to have been the oldest known pottery in 
Middle America has led some otherwise conservative archeologists to propose a 
trans-Pacific origin. While the information is not so specific as that for Guate- 
mala-Ecuador diffusion, the excavations described in this article have revealed 
a possible Woodland origin for certain important traits in the Middle American 
Formative. 

It would be impossible to point out such evidence for wide-spread diffusion 
both within Nuclear America and between it and Woodland cultures without 
also hazarding a few guesses about the direction of movement of the various 
traits. Radiocarbon dates would be the means of determining such gradients. 
There is, nevertheless, a danger inherent in looking at diffusion as a one- 
sided affair; as stressed by Childe (1937:16-17), diffusion everywhere is a 
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complex process, and borrowings have by no means been unilateral. Some of 
the possible complexities of diffusion, itself an aspect of all culture contact 
situations, have already been suggested (Lathrap 1956). A major weakness of 
the Spinden hypothesis, in addition to its lack of foundation in stratigraphic 
excavation, was the assumption of a single direction of flow to the south out of 
the hypothetical center in the Valley of Mexico (itself unlikely as the origin 
point). In a great area as complex as was Nuclear America, it is almost in- 
conceivable that a single region within it should be the foms et origo of all 
critical traits of that culture sphere. 

Another theoretical fault that should be avoided in such considerations 
is the idea that all, or most, of the traits of two cultures between which one is 
attempting to demonstrate the former existence of trade or other peaceful 
diffusion must be shared. This would be true only in the case of actual site 
intrusion, in the terms of the classification mentioned above and not of trait 
intrusion, which is what trade really implies. And, with trait intrusion, there 
is always a strong filtering action due to the selectivity of each culture, for 
example, the widespread acceptance of Coca Cola in the world but usually with 
rejection of the political democracy of the country which produces the syrup. 
These filters consist of the values of each culture; the archeologist should be 
most concerned with those that specify technological and aesthetic norms. 


THE CULTURAL SUCCESSION AT LA VICTORIA 


The site of La Victoria is located three kilometers north of the coastal 
fishing village of Océs, and only a few kilometers from the Mexican state of 
Chiapas, on the Pacific coast of Guatemala. From the available evidence, it 
was in ancient times a small village of wattle-and-daub houses located above 
the banks of a now defunct estuary. The economy represents a typologically 
interesting transition between a presumably earlier pattern of fishing, hunting, 
and mollusk-gathering and a Formative pattern of settled maize agriculture. 
While fairly thick layers of shell midden were accumulated, it may be inferred 
from the presence of metates and manos that maize was used even in the very 
earliest levels. 

The excavations undertaken in 1958 resulted in the definition of four 
phases: Océs, Conchas (divided into subphases 1 and 2), Crucero, and Marcos. 
The first three of these are Formative and the last Late Classic. While there is 
clearly a hiatus between Crucero and Marcos, the characteristic San Juan 
Plumbate sherds of the latter are found mixed up with Crucero material, 
which has been typologically separated as a distinct phase. Since there is 
nothing in either Crucero or Marcos to suggest relationships outside of a 
fairly limited area of Middle America, these will be ignored here in favor of the 
two earliest phases. A preliminary summary of all the assemblages at La 
Victoria has already been given (Coe 1959b) ; full details will be presented when 
the final report is published (Coe 1959a). Only a brief and incomplete account 
can be offered here. 

Pottery of the Océs phase was deeply stratified at the site, sometimes found 
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to a depth of 6 meters below the surface, and can be easily distinguished from 
that of other phases by its thinness. Characteristic shapes are the neckless jar 
(or fecomate), heavy dishes with flat bases, simple silhouette bowls, and cy- 
lindrical jars. A large variety of plastic techniques were used to decorate these 
vessels, including rocker-stamping which was done with the edge or back of 
a shell (Fig. 9a—f, 7-m), with a dentate stamp (Fig. 9 g-7), or with a plain stamp 
(Fig. 2 e-g), cord-marking with a wrapped paddle or ball of twine (Fig. 8 g—k), 
plain dentate stamping, drag-and-jab, etc. These effects were usually con- 
tained by outline-incised zones, the areas between which were highly polished; 
zoned polishing could also include a simple contrast between matte and 
smooth surfaces (Fig. 9 n—p). One of the most unusual decorative techniques 
encountered was the use of an iridescent paint which occasionally was used all 
over the surface but usually was applied in parallel or criss-crossing stripes to 
polish specular red, buff, or coarse surfaces or else in zones on specular red 
(Fig. 2h-n). The commonest vessel was a neckless jar with long, shouldered 
tripod legs and a rim with a band of iridescent paint contained between hori- 
zontal grooved lines. Solid and partially hollow female figurines are known. 
While many obsidian chips were collected, not one recognizable chipped stone 
artifact other than crude utilized flakes came to light. 

Overlying material of the Océs phase was cultural refuse of the Conchas 
phase, clearly the major occupation of La Victoria. This is more representative 
of what one would consider a “‘typical’’ Middle American Formative. The 
pottery is thicker but still exceedingly hard and well-made. The variety of 
decorative techniques seen in Ocds is not present in Conchas, and the wide 
shape range is now more limited. Most of the deposit is formed by sherds 
from large, thick, unburnished red jars without necks. Flat-bottomed dishes 
with outflaring sides are known in a ceramic type which fires from a fairly 
clear white through buff, in black, and in other monochrome types. White-to- 
buff grater bowls are also a new feature. Bichrome ceramics appear, a red-and- 
white and a red-on-buff being very common types. Conchas 2 is distinguished 
by the appearance of orange monochrome ceramics, particularly the dish with 
wide, everted, grooved rim; negative Usulutan “clouds” are frequently seen on 
this type. Negative resist designs are known for white-to-buff pottery, but 
are exceedingly rare. The elaborate surface techniques of the preceding phase 
are apparently totally absent in Conchas, including rocker-stamping and cord- 
marking. Supports of any kind are also not present. Figurines appear in great 
abundance, and range from small, solid examples, to very large, hollow, 
seated types. Obsidian prismatic blades struck from cores appear for the first 
time. 

There are two kinds of dates available for La Victoria: relative and ab- 
solute. It was indeed fortunate that the sequence proved to tie in very closely 
to that outlined for Chiapa de Corzo, in the Central Depression of Chiapas 
(New World Archaeological Foundation 1957:16-17; Dixon 1959:41, n 44). 
In the new system for the latter site (Bruce Warren, in a letter to the author 
and Dixon 1959:n44), Océs clearly is coeval with Chiapa I, which has a radio- 
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carbon date of 1052+ 100 B.c. (GRO-774), believed to date the middle of the 
phase. Ocds also is closely related to Mirador I and the first ceramic phase at 
the cave site of Santa Marta, both in Chiapas (MacNeish and Peterson n.d.). 
Available evidence suggests that these phases are the earliest Formative 
manifestations yet known in Middle America. Conchas is equated with Chiapa 
II, III, and IV on the basis of a multitude of shared ceramic traits. Chiapa II 
has three dates of 927 B.c.+60 (GRO-1172), 812 B.c.+60 (GRO-1512), and 
812 B.c. +60 (L-427). Chiapa IV has two dates, 312 B.c.+45 (GRO-1524) and 
172 B.c.+60 (GRO-1056). Comparisons with other areas of Middle America 
show that Chiapa III is coeval with Mam6m and equivalent phases, and that 
Chiapa IV aligns with early Chicanel. All of Conchas apparently aligns with 
the single long phase of ‘‘Classic’’ La Venta, dates for the beginning of which 
average 814 B.c.+134 (Drucker, Heizer, and Squier 1959: 264-267). 

From the above correlations, tentative guess dates for the first two phases 
at La Victoria were extracted: Océs begins at least as early as 1500 B.c. or 
earlier, while Conchas 1 would begin at about 800 B.c. and Conchas 2 last 
from approximately 700 B.c. to anywhere between 300 and 150 B.c. These 
estimates were contradicted by two radiocarbon dates obtained from shell 
which should date Conchas 1:191 B.c.+240 (W-837) and 121 B.c.+240 
(W-836). These must be at least 500 years too late, perhaps a result of replace- 
ment contamination from shell in overlying layers. A long series of obsidian 
dates on material from one stratigraphic column at La Victoria conforms 
closely to the “guess dates,” with the exception that Océs might start con- 
siderably earlier than I had previously thought (Evans and Meggers 1960). 

It should be mentioned that these two earliest phases at La Victoria also 
show relationships to a number of sites within Middle America other than 
those named, particularly with Kaminaljuyd, Uaxacttin, Pavén, Tlatilco, and 
Playa de los Muertos; these will be treated in the final report. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM SOUTH AMERICA 
Ecuador 

There are an impressive number of quite specific traits which were shared 
between the pre-Columbian cultures of Middle America and those of Ecuador. 
Borhegyi (1959) lists no fewer than 64, not all of them, of course, of equal 
complexity, but including items which probably never were invented more 
than once, such as the three-pronged incensario. Most of these traits are 
localized on the Esmeraldas coast of Ecuador in what are presumably Classic 
cultures there, but the great trouble until recently has been the lack of strati- 
graphically defined chronologies on the Ecuadorian coast, with the exception 
of the Santa Elena peninsula (Bushnell 1951). Inland, only Collier and Murra 
(1943) had established a reasonable and workable relative chronology. 

However, the pioneer researches of Estrada, Evans, and Meggers on the 
south coast of Ecuador combined with those of Bushnell, have now provided a 
long time perspective going back to a pottery horizon which equates with the 
oldest known in Peru. The following is the sequence as it now stands, from 
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early to late: Valdivia, Chorrera, and Tejar, all of which are Formative; 
Guangala and other regional cultures which are Classic in the sense of the term 
as used in Middle America; and Quevedo, Milagro, and Manteifio, all late 
Postclassic phases. Two of these phases, Chorrera and Tejar, show evidence 
of direct connection with La Victoria. Evans and Meggers very kindly allowed 
me to review all their Guayas Basin collections in the U. S. National Museum. 

Valdivia (Evans, Meggers, and Estrada 1959) is really unlike anything in 
Middle America, including the material from Océs. Sites of the phase are shell 
middens on the margin of a former salt-water bay; it is not proved that agricul- 
ture existed. The pottery is crude from a technological viewpoint, for the 
paste has air pockets and layered regions; in fact, it is of poorer quality than 
any pottery yet known in Nuclear America. In finish, however, it is quite 
sophisticated, with finely done excision and deep grooving, finger pinching, 
and so forth. Some of the more naturalistic grooved designs look like possible 
prototypes of those on Ancén Incised (Willey and Corbett 1954). The crude, 
squat stirrup spouts of the phase are the first in the New World, and, to re- 
verse certain earlier ideas, I suggest that this uniquely American trait began 
and diffused elsewhere, both to Peru and to Middle America. Valdivia figurines 
are also in a class by themselves: strange, nude females with punched features 
and large, elaborate headdresses which bear little if amy resemblance to 
figurines in the rest of Nuclear America. Three available radiocarbon dates are 
2493 B.c. + 200 (W-631), 2233 B.c.+ 200 (W-632) and 2093 B.c. + 200 (W-630). 
These suggest a placement on the same horizon as Early Guafiape in Peru and 
Monagrillo in Panama and are, of course, far earlier than any dates on ceramic 
cultures in Middle America. The only features shared with the earliest phase 
at La Victoria are fish vertebrae which have been worked into what look like 
ear spools, and the pectoral spines of the catfish; the first of these, which can 
hardly be called a diagnostic, is also found in the typologically Archaic sam- 
baquis on the Brazilian coast. 

Chorrera is another story. The phase is known from large middens built 
up from domestic refuse, located on the banks of rivers in the Guayas Basin 
and on the coast of Guayas Province (Evans and Meggers 1957; Estrada 1958). 
There is every reason to equate it temporally with the Chavinoid cultures of 
Peru, particularly with Cupisnique and Early Ancén-Supe of the coast. There 
can be little doubt that at this time there was active contact between Forma- 
tive peoples at La Victoria and those of the Guayaquil area. Chorrera shares a 
number of exceedingly complex traits with both Océs and Conchas, although 
as will be shown, most of these are with Conchas. 

First, we will examine the case for Chorrera-Océs connections. Iridescent 
paint is found in both phases (Figs. 2 -n; 3 f-h). In Chorrera it is pinkish 
when thickly applied on a vessel and silvery when thinner or charred by burn- 
ing. Direct comparison of Chorrera Iridescent sherds with those of Océs has 
convinced Evans and Meggers and myself that we are dealing with exactly 
the same technological phenomenon. This iridescent paint in Chorrera is 
applied in stripes which are parallel and often running diagonally down from 
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the rim, combined with dots; as in Océs, these stripes appear on burnished 
buff vessels. Those of Chorrera are bowls with interiorly thickened rims re- 
sembling in some respects Océs Buff dishes with beveled rims, but in Chorrera 
annular bases are present and never in Océs. Many Chorrera iridescent rims 
are highly eccentric (see Estrada 1958: Fig. 41), which is a trait characterisitic 
both of Océs and Conchas. Zoned iridescent painting also occurs in Chorrera, 
on polished black Chorrera Incised whistling jars with single spout and bridge 
handle (Estrada 1958: Fig. 39), but the design is stepped as in some incised 
Cupisnique vessels (Figs. 2 h-k, 3 e). Iridescent painting has a longer history 
in Ecuador than in Middle America, where it is only found in Océs and Mira- 
dor I. Although it dies out with the end of Chorrera in the Guayas Basin, it 
appears on vessels from Manta (Evans and Meggers 1957: 237) and in Guan- 
gala on Guangala Sombre Ware bowls (Bushnell 1951:46 and Fig. 16); in the 
latter, at least, it is still handled in the Océs-Chorrera fashion, that is, in 
parallel diagonal or vertical stripes on the interior. Where did this unique 
technological feature originate? It seems to be more at home in Ecuador (or at 
least it continued there in use for a longer time), but for reasons to be given 
below, it seems that Océs may start somewhat earlier than Chorrera. But if— 
as seems most likely from one set of chronological data—the secret of the 
process started in Guatemala, why did it not persist there? 

Other shared Océs-Chorrera traits are not of the same order of complexity. 
Plain, burnished red, thin-walled neckless jars of typical Océs form occur in 
Chorrera, but the base form is unknown. Rocker-stamping (Figs. 2e-g, 3d) 
is rare in Chorrera; when occurring it is plain rather than shell-edge (the latter 
is the usual Océs technique). Another trait is “pinching,”’ or fingernail goug- 
ing, on the exteriors of vessels (Figs. 2a—d, 3a-—c). 

It is apparent, in the present state of our knowledge, that the contact of 
Chorrera with the north continued into the Conchas phase. Firstly, identical 
“cuspidors” (shallow, wide, composite silhouette bowls) are shared by both 
phases. Red-on-natural “‘cuspidors” from Chorrera agree in almost all features 
with Conchas Red-and-white ‘“‘cuspidors,”’ save that the white is missing from 
the Chorrera examples (Figs. 4n, 0; 5 n, 0). In form, they could not be sorted 
from each other, having the same thickening of the rim exterior, the same 
almost vertical walls above a rounded but squat base; the dimensions also 
are in close agreement, the rim diameters for Chorrera being ca.34—46 cms., 
and for Conchas being ca.30—35 cms. Identical red zoning is also found on these 
vessels, with red on the rim and on the bottom exterior, but the Chorrera in- 
teriors are red rather than white as in Conchas. The zone on the walls be- 
tween the red rim and the break with the bottom has plastic decoration on an 
unslipped surface in Chorrera, consisting either of widely spaced vertical in- 
cised lines, punctation (vessels with this closely resemble some Playa de los 
Muertos sherds), and in one case a single horizontal band of plain rocker- 
stamping of La Venta appearance. It is inconceivable that such a degree of 
similarity could be arrived at without actual contact. 

Another vessel of typically Conchas form and decoration in Chorrera is 
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the burnished black composite silhouette bowl (Estrada 1958:82, and Fig. 45, 
No. 3), which has the same horizontal fluting or rippling above the basal angle 
(Figs. 42,1; 57). It would fit perfectly into the Conchas series in the type Océs 
Black. The same form is also typical of the Middle Formative cultures of the 
Valley of Mexico. Presumably a northern rather than a southern origin would 
be more likely, as this sort of vessel does not appear to be typical of Chorrera. 

A typical Middle American trait which is shared by both is the polished 
pottery ear spool of ‘“‘napkin-ring” shape (Figs. 4a—h, 5a—f) shape (see Evans 
and Meggers 1957:240). In Chorrera, these spools have an extremely fine 
paste, a tan to dark brown surface which is highly burnished, a length of 1.4- 
2.7 cms., a diameter on the larger end of 2.7—-4.8 cms., with a body wall thick- 
ness of .2-.3 cms. at the thickest part. They are slightly flared at one end. In 
every respect, including the dimensions, they are exactly like Conchas ear 
spools, especially the flared specimens which are generally Conchas 1. In an 
actual experiment, we mixed up Conchas and Chorrera examples in the U. S. 
National Museum; we were not able to sort them properly by country. 
Polished “napkin ring” ear spools are unknown in Peru and the rest of South 
America, and are in all likelihood present in Chorrera as a result of contact 
with Conchas. 

Traits found in Chorrera and Conchas of a less specific but yet suggestive 
nature are white-to-buff bowls with beveled rims, in late Chorrera and Tejar 
(but without eccentric rims in those phases); jars with low necks in a coarse 
red which is lightly pebble burnished (as in Conchas 1); broad line-burnishing 
on matte surfaces (Figs. 47,7; 5g-7); horizontal grooves done before slipping 
on the upper sides of widely flaring mouths of Guayas Red Painted jars, re- 
calling the same treatment in Conchas Orange dishes with wide-everted rims 
(Figs. 4m, 5k-m); obsidian blades, unknown elsewhere in South America (and 
not appearing until Conchas at La Victoria). 

Trait intrusion between Ecuador and Middle America is also known for 
the Tejar level, and again indicates real contact with Conchas. Grater bowls 
suddenly appear in the Guayas sequence with the Tejar phase, and continue 
through into the Milagro phase at the Chorrera site (Fig. 7 k-m). There are 
two shapes, one a large, open, round-bottomed bowl and the other a broad, 
flat-bottomed, rectanguloid bow] with high, out-slanting walls and a mouth 
or spout at one end. Tripods are not present. While the shape of these graters 
is not typically Conchas, the deep grooving or scoring on the insides of the 
bottoms recalls the more deeply scored Conchas 2 examples in Conchas 
White-to-buff (Fig. 62,/). Evans and Meggers (1957:241) suggest that their 
sudden introduction coincides “‘with some new food or new method of food 
preparation”; could this have been chile grating, from the Pacific coast of 
Guatemala? If so, a north-to-south diffusion of the trait is reinforced by the 
earlier occurrence of graters in Middle America, since Tejar probably does 
not begin until Conchas 2 times, and they are at least as early as Conchas 1 
(or in the Panuco area even earlier). Grater bowls have a long persistence in 
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Ecuador, continuing into Milagro (Estrada 1958) and Guangala (Bushnell 
1951: Fig. 14) and even later. In Middle America, only the Panuco region seems 
to have retained an interest in their use, but graters crop up again in the 
Postclassic. 

A small percentage of Tejar material consists of white-to-buff sherds which 
are resist-painted. While some of these are fancier than the extremely rare 
negatively painted sherds in Conchas White-to-buff (Figs. 6a—/, 7a—f), most 
are absolutely identical in all other respects, including the effect of a darker 
grey on a lighter background (a few Tejar sherds are somewhat more yellowish 
than most Conchas examples). Again, in an actual experiment, the lots from 
each area could not be sorted correctly when mixed. Evans and Meggers 
(1957:241) propose an origin of the technique in iridescent painting; if so, then 
the trait must originate in the Chorrera phase, for Conchas negative sherds 
bear much less resemblance to Ocdés iridescent examples than does Tejar 
negative to Chorrera Iridescent. The negative painting of both Conchas and 
Tejar seems to be the earliest on their respective continents; could it be that 
we have here the real origin and point of diffusion of this important decorative 
technique in the New World? A single point of origin has been proposed by 
Curry (1950:52-54), but without the benefit of more recent excavation data. 

Lastly, Tejar and Conchas share a red-and-white bichrome in which the 
slips are applied in separate areas and not one over the other (Figs. 6g-7, 7g-7) 
(Evans and Meggers 1957: 241 and Fig. 3d, e); this type likewise continues into 
Milagro. The simple designs of broad bands and patches on the Tejar sherds 
closely resemble the decoration on Conchas Red-and-white simple silhouette 
bowls. 

To sum up the comparisons between Ecuador and the Pacific coast of 
Guatemala, it can be shown quite conclusively that during the Formative 
period the region of La Victoria and the Guayas Basin area in Ecuador were in 
direct contact. This contact took place during the Océs phase, correlating in 
part with Chorrera, and during Conchas, when both Chorrera and the later 
Tejar closely tie in to the sequence at La Victoria. This is, to my knowledge, 
the first case in the study of interareal diffusion within Nuclear America in 
which a well-defined region in each area can be shown to have been directly 
connected one with the other. 


Peru 

Following the preceramic Huaca Prieta and Cerro Prieto periods on the 
north coast of Peru, the earliest pottery-using culture known is that of Early 
Guafiape (Strong and Evans 1952:253-6). Two radiocarbon dates on the 
phase are 1848 B.c.+150 and 1148 B.c+ 200 (Wauchope 1954:31). The illus- 
trated pottery bears not the slightest resemblance to anything known in Mid- 
dle America. 

The Chavinoid cultures which follow this time horizon are spread over 
most of the Peruvian coast and throughout the north Peruvian highlands. For 
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the initiation of this great cultural complex, we have a single radiocarbon date 
for the first appearance of maize and Chavin-type pottery at Huaca Prieta: 
714 B.c.+200 (Libby 1952:No. 75), which would fit in a sequence with the 
two Early Guafiape dates just given. Porter (1953) has made out a fairly good 
case for ultimate Tlatilco-Chavin connections, these two phases having in 
common stirrup-spout jars, color zoning, zoned rocker-stamping, flat and roller 
clay stamps, effigies, dual representations, and the feline motif. These are 
certainly strong arguments for some sort of diffusion, but it need not have been 
all in one direction, from north to south. The stirrup-spout, from the Valdivia 
evidence, probably is a native South American development that went the 
other way. If most of these traits are Middle American, how did they get to 
Peru? La Victoria might also provide some aid in answering this question. 

All of the resemblances between Peru and La Victoria are found between 
Early Ancén-Supe and Cupisnique on the one hand, and the Ocdés phase on 
the other. Ancén Rocker-stamped (Willey and Corbett 1954: Figs. 3,4) is 
very close to the Océs type of rocker-stamping: that is, the impressions are 
confined by curvilinear, outline-grooved zones which are burnished after 
stamping; this is totally unlike the Tlatilco type, in which wide, plain strokes 
cover only part of the surface between already-made grooves. Both plain 
and dentate instruments were used. As a decorative technique, the closest 
parallels (perhaps homologies) are seen with Ocdés, Ulua Bichrome, and 
Hopewellian rocker-stamping. The forms of Ancén Rocker-stamped are quite 
definitely different from those of Ocdés; that is, only the decoration is com- 
parable. Ancén Zoned Red, while not exactly like any Océs type, agrees ex- 
tremely closely in total effect with the Océs Specular Red neckless jars which 
have been zoned with iridescent paint (Fig. 2h-k). One Ancén sherd of this 
type (Willey and Corbett 1954: Fig. 8e) is almost identical to the rims of the 
analogous Océs vessels, with the same kind of slightly curvilinear banding or 
zoning. Except for the forms and the absence of iridescent painting, the whole 
content of Early Ancén is remarkably suggestive of Ocds, not Tlatilco. 
Cupisnique (Larco 1945) has somewhat less definite Océs-like traits, especially 
noticeable since the illustrated examples are whole vessels and we have already 
seen how different in the matter of vessel shape were the two areas. The con- 
trast of burnished with unburnished zones (Fig. 9n—p) is an outstanding fea- 
ture shared by both phases, however. 

The temporal position of the Océs phase suggested here, that is, from 
around 1500 to about 800 B.c., would imply that these complex decorative 
techniques in the Chavinoid cultures spread from the Early Formative on 
the Pacific coast of Guatemala to the Pacific coast of Peru, where they have 
so far been dated no earlier than 714 B.c. These techniques include not so 
much the idea of rocker-stamping, which was known in Valdivia, but plastic 
decoration contained within curvilinear zones which have been burnished 
later. It is this kind of rocker-stamping which I believe has a single history 
within the New World. 
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Fic. 2, Ceramic traits of the Océs phase at La Victoria which occur in the Chorrera phase 
in Ecuador. a-d, “pinching” or fingernail gouging; e-g, plain rocker-stamping; /-k, zoned 
iridescent painting (marks indicate painted zones); /-n, iridescent painting in stripes on the 
interior of buff-ware bowls. 
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Fic. 3. Ceramic traits of the Chorrera phase in Ecuador which occur in the Océs phase at 
La Victoria. a-c, “pinching” or fingernail gouging; d. plain rocker-stamping; e, zoned iridescent 
painting (marks indicate painted zones); /—/. iridescent painting in stripes on the interior of buff 


ware bowls, 
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Fic. 4. Ceramic traits of the Conchas phase at La Victoria which occur in the Chorrera phase 
in Ecuador. a-e, polished “napkin-ring”’ ear spools; /—/, profiles of ear spools; 7, 7, line burnishing 
on matte surfaces; k, /, composite silhouette bowls; m, parallel grooves or ribs on everted rims; 


n, o, red-zoned “‘cuspidors”’; 0, negative painting on light zone. 
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Fic. 5. Ceramic traits of the Chorrera phase in Ecuador which occur in the Conchas phase 
at La Victoria. a-c, polished “‘napkin-ring” ear spools; d—/, profiles of ear spools; g—7, line burnish- 
ing on matte surfaces; 7, two views of composite silhouette bowl; km, parallel grooves or ribs on 


everted rims; 0, red-zoned “‘cuspidors.”’ 
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Fic. 6. Ceramic traits of the Conchas phase at La Victoria which occur in the Tejar phase 
in Ecuador. a-/, negative painting; g-j, red-and-white slips; &, /, grater bows. 
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ic. 7, Ceramic traits of the Tejar phase in Ecuador which occur in the Conchas phase at 
La Victoria. a—/, negative painting; gj, red-and-white slips; k-m, grater bowls. 
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Fic. 8. Some decorative techniques of the Océs phase which show Woodland affiliations. a, 
b, net- or knot-roughened sherds; c, zoned fabric-impressed sherd; d—/, plasticene casts of zoned 
fabric-impressed sherds; g, /, 7, plasticene casts of zoned cord-marked sherds; 7, k, zoned cord- 
marked sherds; /, m, sherds decorated by zoned rocker-stamping with a cord-wrapped paddle. 
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Fic. 9, Some decorative techniques of the Océs phase which show Woodland affiliations. 
1-/, shell-edge rocker-stamped sherds; g-i, dentate rocker-stamped sherds; j—m, shell-back rocker- 
stamped sherds; »—p, sherds with contrasting burnished and matte zones. 
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COE] Archeological Linkages 
The Intermediute Area 


Very little that can be tied down to Middle American-South American 
diffusion has been found in the area lying between the Pacific coast of Guate- 
mala and the coast of Ecuador. In Panama, where one would expect to find 
traces of such a process if it had occurred overland, there is at last appearing 
a stratigraphic sequence which includes clearly early ceramic phases. On 
Parita Bay in the Gulf of Panama, the earliest pottery-using culture yet found 
is Monagrillo (Willey and McGimsey 1954). The pottery of the phase is simple 
and somewhat crude, emphasizing open bowls and neckless jars, with decora- 
tion confined to a rather primitive-looking meander-incising which is occa- 
sionally combined with excising in scroll patterns. The tool industry heavily 
relies on the use of naturally-shaped cobbles, a trait clearly carried over from 
the earlier and preceramic Cerro Mangote phase (McGimsey 1956). The use 
of these cobbles as milling stones also recalls Océs. However, Monagrillo 
pottery again resembles nothing so much as the clearly Proto-Formative 
ceramics of certain cultures of northern South America such as Valdivia, 
Momfl I, and Barlovento (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1956). A recent radiocarbon 
date of 2100 B.c. would place it on the proper time level (information from 
G. R. Willey). 

Sarigua follows Monagrillo in the Parita area. The ceramics of this phase 
strongly suggest a connection with Océs, although the sample is extremely 
small for the purposes of a thorough comparison. Zoned simple shell-stamping, 
zoned punctation, and the use of surface indentation or depression, combined 
with raised ridges for zoning purposes, are shared decorative techniques. Al- 
though most of the characteristic Océs shapes do not occur, the pottery has 
the same thinness that typifies Océs (Willey and McGimsey 1954: 106-110). 
The shallow nature of the deposits suggests a brief occupation. 

To the south, in the lower Sind River of Colombia, Reichel-Dolmatoff 
(1956) has isolated two Formative phases, Momil I and Momil II. The earlier 
phase is characterized by large, flat manioc plates, various vessel shapes in- 
cluding the neckless jar, and several varieties of applique, punctation, and 
incision; painted decoration comes in subphase Ic. Low, solid conical tripod 
supports and annular bases appear in Momil I (the latter are probably earlier 
in South than Middle America). Figurines are extremely crude, with wide, 
flat featureless heads of totally un-Middle American aspect. There are no 
metates or manos in Momil I, and it is inferred that manioc was the only 
staple crop. In Momil II appear rocker-stamping (unzoned), long, solid 
tripod supports which are very Océs-like in appearance, metates and manos, 
and figurines which suggest Océs considerably more than those of Momil I; 
zoomorphic whistles appear about the same time. Reichel-Dolmatoff pro- 
poses a strong influence from Middle America at this time which brings in 
corn agriculture and certain important pottery techniques. In a previous 
paper (1959b), I favored fairly direct diffusion from Océs or a similar culture 
to account for the new traits in Momfl II. These traits really lack the com- 
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plexity and specificity of those shared with Ecuador and Peru, so that I now 
feel that if there was a diffusion along these lines, it was not direct; the process 
of ‘‘blurring”’ of the traits could have come about through the action of several 
cultural filters operating in the intermediate area, that is, if the diffusion was 
overland. Nevertheless, Momil I has every indication of being a true Proto- 
Formative phase fundamentally unrelated to anything in Middle America, 
but on the same level as Barlovento, Isla de los Indios, Valdivia, and Mona- 


grillo. 
A PROBABLE DIFFUSION ROUTE BETWEEN MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The homologies between La Victoria and the Formative phases of the 
Guayas Basin and south coast of Ecuador are too close for the traits to have 
passed through an overland series of filters. The only explanation for such 
identities must be actual maritime contact between the peoples of the two 
areas, most certainly in the form of trading trips. Willey (1955a, 1955b) has 
developed the idea of a rather intensive interchange via seafaring peoples, 
perhaps Ecuadorians, to account for some remarkable resemblances of much 
later cultural elements common to both Middle and South America; this 
would have occurred on the Classic and Postclassic time levels. Furthermore, 
there is excellent evidence presented by Wellhausen et al. (1957) of some sort 
of direct pre-Columbian contact between Guatemala and northwestern South 
America, for of the four races of maize in Guatemala considered as exotic, all 
are confined to the western part of the country, and all are of South American 
origin. Three of the same or similar races occur in adjacent areas of Mexico, 
with the addition of two further exotics from South America. The important 
point here is that in the area between Colombia and Guatemala, where one 
would expect to find many more of such introduced varieties if there had been 
intensive overland diffusion, there is only one exotic race of South American 
maize. Although the authors leave the question of how and when this occurred 
up to the archeologists, they state that “‘it is almost certain that it is the west- 
ern part of Central America and Mexico to which the South American races 
were introduced” (Wellhausen et al. 1957: 22). 

The case against actual sea trade along the Pacific coast from Middle to 
South America has been given in detail by Chard (1950). The objections raised 
by him to north-south diffusion by sea rest on the reputed lack of evidence for 
such trade in the archeology and on the description by Lothrop (1940) of the 
hazards such trading expeditions would encounter at sea. These papers were 
written, however, before the Kon-Tiki expedition and before the find of pre- 
Columbian sherds on the Galapagos Islands, 600 miles from the nearest shore 
(Heyerdahl and Skjélsvold 1956). The evidence that primitive navigators 
could make journeys of such distances on balsa rafts with or without guaras 
has cleared the way for a new interpretation of prehistoric diffusion. 

Whatever form of vessel was in use during these remote times (it could 
have been the enormous paddled and/or sail-driven canoe known at the time 
of the Conquest in Middle America, some of which could carry 70 persons), 
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the journey need not have been so terrifying if it was undertaken during the 
proper seasons. A careful analysis of Sailing Directions for the Pacific Coast 
(United States Navy, Hydrographic Office 1937, 1938) suggests a possible 
schedule to take advantage of the most favorable winds and currents (al- 
though Heyerdahl has conclusively demonstrated that given a raft with 
guaras, early navigators could have tacked against the wind). During the dry 
season from Mexico to Panama, the northeast trade winds predominate, with 
inshore winds varying between northeast and northwest, generally the latter. 
A boat putting out to sea from La Victoria during December would take ad- 
vantage of these favorable breezes (further to the northwest, in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec, serious gales make navigation difficult at this time). In this 
month, when visibility is excellent, the volcanic peaks of Guatemala can be 
seen up to 80 miles out at sea during the day, and from almost as far at night 
if the moon is out. Currents run in a general southeasterly direction along 
most of the coast to Panama at this time of year, although this may be re- 
versed. The closer inshore, the greater the swell, so that the best course would 
be well out at sea. 

During the dry season the winds are westerly off the coast of Panama above 
the Panama Canal, and northerly from the Gulf of Panama south to the coast 
of Colombia. All sources are agreed on the near impossibility of navigation 
within the Gulf of Panama, although the Pearl Islanders certainly undertook 
it. The most likely course for an Ecuador-bound boat would have been to 
make for the Azuero Peninsula, and then directly down to the Colombia 
coast; from this point the navigators would be bucking the Peruvian Current 
up from the south. Northerly winds, however, do not change at this time into 
prevailing westerlies until the Gulf of Guayaquil, so that this port could be 
made by hugging the coast. It is certain that this leg of the journey was feas- 
ible, for the natives of the Isthmus knew of the Guayaquil area before the 
Spaniards visited it and the journey was undertaken in dugout canoes until 
recent times (Lothrop 1937: 203). 

On the return journey, the best time for the traders to have started would 
have been in early September, making for the Azuero Peninsula with pre- 
vailing southerly and southwesterly winds, directly across the Gulf of Panama. 
Then would come the most difficult leg of the trip, for the mariners would 
meet a combination of the Mexican Current from the north and generally 
unfavorable winds, but journeying at other times would incur the risk of 
severe storms. They would have to stick fairly close to the shore to take ad- 
vantage of southerly and westerly breezes which occur in the daytime during 
November, perhaps making for safe harbors at night. They might arrive back 
at La Victoria in December, after a one year journey. 

This is, of course, pure conjecture, but represents the most likely course 
for trips which must have taken place not just once or twice, but over a span 
of many centuries. One lay-over which may have been established in Océs 
times might be represented by the Sarigua site on the Parita Bay at the base 
of the Azuero Peninsula. There may have been many more, yet to be dis- 
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covered. What was the object of the trade? For this we have not the slightest 
hint. Perhaps iridescent paint could have been a luxury item, but it is more 
probable that the trade was in perishable materials like textiles or special 
kinds of feathers. 

The knowledge of how to get by sea from the Pacific coast of Guatemala 
to Ecuador may never have been lost, for, as Borhegyi (1959:148) points 
out, when Pedro de Alvarado set sail from the Port of Iztapa, near the modern 
San José, his Indian navigators carried him directly to the Bay of Manta in 


Ecuador. 
POTTERY PARALLELS IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Certain unusual techniques of surface treatment found in the ceramics of 
the Océs phase suggest an affinity with the Woodland pottery of the eastern 
United States. Among these techniques, shell-stamping, cord-marking, fabric 
impressing, and net- or knot-roughening are all but unknown in the Formative 
stage in Middle America outside of La Victoria; the whole complex is, how- 
ever, found among the early Woodland ceramic cultures of the eastern part 
of North America. It would be impossible to avoid a suspicion that part or all 
of the ancestry of Océs lies to the north. 


Rocker-stamping 

Rocker-stamping is a mode of pottery decoration with an ancient and 
widespread distribution in the New World; its probable diffusion from a sin- 
gle point of origin in the Old World has been proposed by Greengo (n.d.). 
Zoned rocker-stamping is an important feature in the Formative ceramics of 
both Middle and South America, and is found on the Hopewellian horizon in 
the eastern United States. 

The most common form of rocker-stamping in the Océs phase was effected 
by ‘“‘walking” the crenulate edge of a pelecypod shell back and forth across 
the surface (Fig. 9a-f); the technique is exactly that seen on the “‘cardial- 
impressed ware” of early Neolithic Europe and North Africa; it is also found 
in the Early Proto-Jomon period of Japan (Groot 1951: Pls.8,9) which may be 
as early as 4000 B.c. The most ancient occurrence in the New World of this 
trait is on the pottery found at Brewerton, New York, encountered near the 
surface of what would otherwise be Archaic sites and presumably dating to 
the 2nd millennium B.c. (Ritchie 1944: Pl. 114, No. 34). The only other example 
of shell-edge rocker-stamping in North America of which I am aware is on 
Crooks Stamped, characteristic of the Marksville Period in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley (Ford and Willey 1940:80-82); the stamping on these vessels 
was zoned, as it often is on the Océs phase. 

The principle of plain rocker-stamping is identical to that previously de- 
scribed, with the exception that the instrument here had a smooth edge. This 
kind of rocker-stamping is widely distributed on an early time level throughout 
the eastern United States. Dentate rocker-stamping (Fig. 9g-i) was the effect 
produced by rocking the notched edge of the stamp over the surface, and has a 
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comparable spread. Its earliest appearance is in the above-mentioned Brewer- 
ton phase of New York, but the outstanding example of the use of this tech- 
nique is on the zoned dentate-stamped ceramics of the Hopewell and Marks- 
ville group of cultures. It should be stressed that the zoning of both the Océs 
and Hopewellian examples was done after and not before stamping, although 
post-stamp zoning was characteristic of the subsequent Troyville phase in the 
Mississippi Valley. The total effect of sherds from both areas is strikingly 
similar. 


Cord-marking 


While by no means at all common at the site, cord-marking is an outstand- 
ing trait of the Ocdés phase (Fig. 8g—k). Most of the cord-marked sherds show 
the use of a carefully wrapped paddle (clearly evident in superimposed cord 
impressions), although occasionally something like a ball of wrapped twine 
was rolled over the surface; a few sherds (Fig. 8/,m) show impressions which 
could only have been produced by rocker-stamping the surface with a cord- 
wrapped paddle, a technique experimentally produced by Holmes (1903:73- 
75). The size of the cords varies from unusually fine to extremely coarse. There 
is nothing to suggest that this type of surface manipulation was used in vessel 
manufacture; in fact, its purely decorative nature is seen in the fact that most 
cord-marked sherds were paddled or impressed after the slip had been applied. 
Zoning was usually carried out only after the surface had been roughened by 
cord-marking; this zoning was of the usual Océs sort, that is, curvilinear areas 
of smooth burnishing contained between a pair of indented-grooved lines. 

Cord-marking is perhaps the most ancient type of pottery decoration yet 
known in North America. The earliest ceramics to have appeared thus far are 
those of the Vinette I type of the Point Peninsula I phase, dated to 2448s.c. 
+ 260 (Ritchie 1955:68), from New York State, and are characterized by cord- 
marking both on the exterior and on the interior surfaces. An ultimate deriva- 
tion of the technique (and of pottery itself) from Asia is considered likely by 
both Ritchie (1955: 70) and Tolstoy (1953). Cord-marking remained a typical 
feature of ceramics throughout much of the United States east of the Rockies 
until protohistoric times. Certain ceramic complexes of Océs show a marked 
similarity in this feature. The Black Sand Complex, an Early Woodland phase 
in Illinois, has pottery which has been marked on the surface with cord- 
wrapped paddling, but when still damp, grooved diagonal lines have been 
superimposed, resulting in an appearance which would almost suggest this as 
the prototype for Océs cord-marked sherds which have been “‘line-burnished” 
(this is itself a sort of indented grooving). True zoned cord-marking, which is 
so typically Océs, is apparently very rare elsewhere (except, curiously enough, 
in the Japanese Neolothic), but does show up on a very few Hopewellian vessels 
(see the example in Shetrone 1930: Fig. 79). 

The evident absence of cord-marking from elsewhere in Middle America 
has previously been noted, with the exception of a late cord-marked pottery 
type, perhaps Aztec in date, in the Valley of Mexico (Tolstoy 1958: Fig. 7m) 


) 
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and a bowl of presumably Copilco date in the museum at the Copilco site (in- 
formation from Paul Tolstoy). 


Fabric-marking 


While rarer than cord-marking, fabric-marking (Fig. 8c—f) is handled in 
the same way on the same class of pottery, and is also restricted to the Océs 
phase. The textiles used were very fine, with extremely high yarn counts, and 
were applied in an all-over fashion to the slipped surface of the vessel after 
which the usual zoning was carried out. 

Fabric-impressed wares are as early as the Brewerton phase and, since the 
technique is known on Fayette Thick, could be considerably earlier in the 
eastern United States. Use of fabrics in pottery decoration and manufacture 
has a history in the area as long as that of cord-marking, but except in Illinois 
(McGregor 1952: Table 8) the trait does not seem to be characteristic of Hope- 
well, with which Océs shares so many features. 


Other techniques 


Among the kinds of surface manipulation employed by the potters of the 
Océs phase was one involving the opposition of highly burnished zones with 
simple matte backgrounds which were left untouched (Fig. 9n—p). This tech- 
nique was really a variation of those previously described and was largely 
confined to Océs Black; with this type, red pigment was rubbed into the matte 
areas to enhance the effect. The result is pottery which looks extremely 
Hopewellian. 

A very few Océs sherds (Fig. 8a,b) had been roughened by applying a net 
or knotted fabric to the surface. These sherds are very coarse and unburnished. 
Net- or knot-roughening is a diagnostic feature of the Prince George pottery 
series in the Early Woodland of Virginia (Evans 1955:144). 

There are several gouging techniques and other modes of decoration done 
with the thumb identified as “pinching” in the literature of the archeology of 
the eastern United States. The effect was produced by pushing the wet clay 
surface aside at intervals. Under this definition, a handful of Ocdés sherds are 
pinched (Fig. 2u-d). Like cord-marking, the technique is widespread through 
time and space in America north of Mexico and east of the Rockies. 


POSSIBLE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE OCOS PHASE 
AND THE EASTERN WOODLANDS 


It would certainly be premature to define at this stage of our knowledge 
any route or routes of diffusion between the Early Formative horizon in coastal 
Guatemala and the most ancient pottery cultures of the eastern United States. 
The data for such conclusions would be far more tenuous and unconvincing 
than that which now enables us to speak with confidence of direct Guatemala- 
Ecuador diffusion routes. Nevertheless, some speculations and very tentative 
suggestions can be made from the ceramic evidence available to us. 

One of the largest obstacles to acceptance of any theory deriving the be- 
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ginnings of the pottery art in Middle America from more northerly regions 
such as the eastern United States, Canada, Alaska, and even Asia has been the 
puzzling absence of recognizably Woodland traits in the archeology of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and other countries of the area. Until recently the earliest pottery 
yet discovered in Middle America was considered to be that of Las Charcas in 
the Guatemalan highlands, Early Zacatenco and El Arbolillo I in the Valley of 
Mexico, the Early Formative of Yucatan, the Mam6ém phase of the Petén and 
other related phases. For reasons which will be given in the final report on La 
Victoria and which are backed up by the findings of the New World Archaeo- 
logical Foundation at sites in Chiapas, it is probable that the Océs phase and 
its Chiapas contemporaries are earlier than all of these previously defined 
phases of the so-called Early Formative, with the possible exception of the 
Pavon phase in the Huasteca (MacNeish 1954) and Yarumela I in central 
Honduras (Canby 1951). The conjunction of a number of typically Woodland 
techniques in the ceramic assemblage of Océs indicates that we have hereto- 
fore been examining relatively late and evolved complexes in our search for 
northern connections and that our disappointment at not finding them in a 
phase like Las Charcas stems from its tardiness (comparative evidence sug- 
gests it cannot be earlier than 800 B.c.). 

If Océs represents a Middle American reworking of basically northern 
pottery traits, one must account for the fact that the greatest resemblances 
are seen not with Early Woodland cultures but with the Middle Woodland 
complexes of Ohio, Illinois, and the Mississippi Valley. The latter do not have 
the antiquity claimed in this paper for Océs, making a direct derivation of 
Océs from Hopewell pottery an impossibility; in a recent review of the radio- 
carbon dates for Hopewell, Griffin (1958) suggests a time span from about 400 
B.C. to A.D. 400. These dates would of course fall within Conchas and later 
phases at La Victoria. One can only conclude that either there was remarkable 
convergence between plastic decoration of pottery in Océs on the one hand and 
Hopewell on the other, or else Hopewell was in some way influenced by Océs- 
related cultures in Middle America. Perhaps the use of curvilinear burnished 
zones in connection with a roughened background was a trait elaborated by the 
Océs or some allied people and transmitted in some manner to the north; un- 
fortunately, from the evidence of the radiocarbon dates there is not only no 
south-north time gradient in the various Marksville-Hopewell cultures, but 
the gradient (or sloping horizon) seems to run in the other direction from a pos- 
sible center in Illinois. The actual causes accounting for these resemblances 
remain a mystery. 

What we lack at this point and should search for is the evidence for a ce- 
ramic complex in Middle America even earlier than Océs and Chiapa I and 
from which the latter were developed. Océs in particular has a very advanced 
and involved ceramic complex and therefore cannot possibly represent the 
beginnings of pottery in the area. It is very likely that some day an extremely 
ancient ceramic complex will be discovered which will show even more clearly 
its derivation from the Woodland cultures of the north and which provided 
the base on which Océs was elaborated. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

There is abundant ceramic evidence that the region of La Victoria, on the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala near the Mexican border, and the Guayas area of 
coastal Ecuador were in close contact through sea trade during the Formative 
stage. This contact extended in time from the Chorrera into the Tejar phases 
in Ecuador, and from Océs into the Conchas phase in Guatemala. The impli- 
cations are that many important traits can and did pass to and fro along this 
route, but that most of the diffusion was probably from north to south. Fur- 
ther indications of diffusion from Guatemala on approximately the same time 
level have been demonstrated for the Cupisnique phase in Peru and for the 
Momil succession in the Sint River valley of Colombia, although here the con- 
tacts with La Victoria or an allied site were less clear. 

We can therefore for the first time actually pin down the long-proposed 
Spinden, or Archaic, hypothesis of diffusion between Middle and South Amer- 
ica to a highly specific area in each, and can demonstrate the most likely route 
of at least part of such diffusion. There is no doubt that the high civilizations 
of Nuclear America rest on a single Formative base and that on this time level 
the entities which later crystallized into the Meso-American and Andean co- 
traditions had not yet been differentiated. The reason for this is now clear: 
there was too much long range trade and consequent interdiffusion of ideas 
and products taking place in Formative times. It was regional specialization 
which produced such idiosyncratic civilizations as that which arose in the 
Petén in Classic times. Of course, we have not yet reached the point where we 
can actually say exactly when such arts as pottery and agriculture diffused to 
the south or to the north, or even if they did so, but we can show intimate 
north-south trade on a very early time level. 

With far less confidence, an ultimate derivation of Océs pottery from the 
Early Woodland cultures of North America has been suggested; but, while this 
is the only complex of the Early Formative in Middle America to show a clus- 
tering of Woodland traits, these do not allow us to pin down any one area or 
culture in the eastern United States as the source; rather, it is more likely that 
Océs itself represents a reworking of an even earlier Middle American complex 
which itself really was introduced directly from the north. The puzzling re- 
semblances between Océs and Hopewell cannot at present be explained except 
as parallel development from a similar Early Woodland base. 


NOTE 


1 The excavations at La Victoria were carried out under the auspices of the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University and the Instituto de Antropologia e Historia de Guatemala. Work was 
made possible by a generous grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 
I would like to express my gratitude to Emilio Estrada of the Museo Arqueolégico Victor Emilio 
Estrada and to Clifford Evans and Betty J. Meggers of the United States National Museum, who 
supplied much valuable information and all of the photographs of Ecuadorian material illustrated 
in this paper. Junius B. Bird of the American Museum of Natural History helped in the analysis 
of some of the special decorative techniques described in this paper. Certain sections of the 
manuscript were critically reviewed by Gordon R. Willey, whose encouragement is gratefully 


acknowledged. 
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Pervasive Factionalism' 


BERNARD J. SIEGEL anp 
ALAN R. BEALS 
Stanford University 


HE word ‘“‘factionalism”’ describes at least three different kinds of con- 

flict. It may refer to conflicts between parties or interest groups which 
are permanently or periodically resolved through votes, arbitration, or some 
other means. Examples of such party factionalism might include conflict be- 
tween political parties, football teams, intermarrying kinship groups (pol- 
latch), sodalities (Lumpwoods and Foxes), or moieties (Creek). Factionalism 
may also refer to conflict between cohesive subgroups within the larger group 
often leading to the dissolution of the group. Such schismatic factionalism 
might be exemplified by the American Civil War, by the factions at the Hopi 
village of Oraibi about 1906, or by the factions in north India described by 
Oscar Lewis (1954). 

The third variety of factionalism, pervasive factionalism, forms the sub- 
ject of this paper. The concept of pervasive factionalism was developed in- 
dependently by the two writers in the course of analyzing field data from 
Nambhalli, a village in India (Beals 1954), and from Taos Pueblo in New Mexico 
(Siegel 1955). Taos Pueblo is the northeasternmost of the Rio Grande Pueblos 
and had a population of 930 at the time it was observed. Nambhalli is located 
near the city of Bangalore in Mysore State. In 1953 it had a population of 615. 
In defining pervasive factionalism, the phenomenon will be described as it was 
observed in the two communities. Following this a general definition will be 
given; finally we shall consider characteristics of the traditional cultures and 
social systems of the two communities and some of the external acculturative 
pressures which we believe have encouraged the development of pervasive 
factionalism. 


PERVASIVE FACTIONALISM IN NAMHALLI 


In 1941, the inhabitants of Namhalli, working cooperatively, constructed 
an elegant stone-lined well intended to provide a source of drinking water for 
the community. Twelve years later when an elderly man committed suicide by 
jumping in the well, it proved impossible for the community to muster the 
relatively small amounts of manpower needed to bail out and purify the well. 
When members of the community were asked why cooperation could not be 
obtained, they replied that cooperation could no longer be expected because 
members of the community were not operating according to the principles of 
virtue and fair play. When people were asked if rain were about to fall, they 
would reply, “Sin is up, we will get no rain.” No one in the village was opposed 
to the purification of the village well or to the falling of rain. 
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There was equal agreement concerning other things to be done in the vil- 
lage. Everyone thought that the roads leading to the village should be im- 
proved; that irrigation facilities and drainage ditches should be maintained; 
that village ceremonials should be conducted; that the village drama should 
be performed; that steps should be taken to protect the village from money 
lenders and land speculators; and that the government should be encouraged 
to give financial aid to the village. All of these things had been a focus for co- 
operative activity in the past and were considered to represent the proper 
functions and goals of the community organization. During the period between 
June 1952 and August 1953, there were repeated attempts to organize commu- 
nity activities around each of these goals. Without exception the attempts 
ended in failure. For example, when the appropriate village official asked one 
man from each house to participate in the repair of irrigation ditches, only 
three men showed up. Three hundred rupees set aside for the repair of the vil- 
lage streets disappeared. After a month of rehearsals, quarrels among the 
participants led to cancellation of the village drama. A ceremony in honor of 
the village deity led to a riot which had to be settled by the police. 

Another kind of agreement concerning the functioning of the community 
had to do with the proper method of handling such disputes and other disrup- 
tive incidents as those described above. Ideally, a group of respected men 
should be assembled and they should hand down a judgment in terms of well- 
defined traditional standards. This method of settling disputes was well known 
to everyone in the village and there is no reason to doubt its effectiveness in 
former times. During 1952 and 1953 there were repeated attempts to settle 
disputes through the use of this traditional mechanism. With few exceptions 
these attempts ended in failure, although community members were agreed 
that this was the only suitable method for settling disputes. There was also 
general agreement concerning the value of village unity, and it was acknowl- 
edged that any person who stirred up conflict within the village would suffer 
blindness, leprosy, or worse in this life and would be dipped in feces and eaten 
by worms in the afterworld. 

It would seem that people in Namhalli had a clear view of the goals to be 
achieved by their community and of the manner in which the community 
should function. Despite this, cooperative activities had very nearly ceased to 
occur. Explanations for the failure or partial failure of mechanisms for ensuring 
cooperation were freely volunteered in the form of such statements as the 
following: 

Formerly, we had one leader for the entire village; now there is a king in every house. There is too 
much pride in the village. If you want to know the truth, there is a “gang” in this village and noth- 
ing can be done until they are brought down. Tell them in America that this village can be summed 


up in one word, “deceit.” You wouldn’t believe it, but J. P. who seems to be so pious actually 
murdered his helpless old grandmother and stole her jewelry. 


It is significant that, although the government or the British or other outside 
forces were sometimes accused of being at fault (“God has tricked us.” “The 
Congress Party should be set fire to.”), the prevailing tendency was to place 
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the blame for failure to accomplish community goals upon other members of 
the community. 

Having accepted the view that the misbehavior of other community mem- 
bers had led to the failure of cooperative mechanisms within the community, 
the individual in Namhalli had a clear justification for the use of any means 
at his disposal to secure conformity on the part of other members of the com- 
munity. This would appear to explain the fact that, at the behavioral level, 
conflict within the community had a tendency to center upon those relation- 
ships which were most vital to the functioning of the community and in those 
areas where conflict was not supposed to occur. For example, tradition en- 
courages the wife to “worship her husband as a god,” yet conflict between 
wife and husband was of frequent occurrence. In many communities such be- 
havior might be symptomatic of the normal difference between real and ideal 
behavior and excessive deviation from ‘‘proper” behavior would be expected 
to bring into play various mechanisms of social control. In Namhalli, such 
mechanisms of control were, with a few exceptions, not mobilized. Attempts 
to settle husband and wife quarrels through normal channels generally ended 
in failure and often resulted in a widening of the area of conflict to include 
partisans of the husband and wife. Conflict also appeared to be endemic in 
other key relationships such as those between parent and child, older brother 
and younger brother, master and servant, and borrower and lender. That such 
key relationships as these should be characterized by conflict is hardly sur- 
prising. What is more important is that, although residents of Namhalli con- 
sidered such conflict to be undesirable and shocking, attempts to resolve or 
control the conflict were largely ineffective. Instead of functioning to main- 
tain key relationships or to “clear the air,” conflict led, in many cases, to dis- 
solution of the relationship. 

Typically, disputes led to persisting enmity between the disputants and to 
the development of continuing hostility between the partisans of the dispu- 
tants. Successive disputes generally brought together alignments of individuals 
who were concerned not with settling the dispute but with extending pre- 
existing enmities. This process can best be described by example: 

In 1952 two sons quarrelled with their father, locked him out of the house and threatened to cut 
off his head. The father’s younger brother, R.S., who had been engaged in open conflict with his 
elder brother and his sons for twenty years, immediately sided with the two sons. When M.P., 
who was an enemy of both brothers, heard about the dispute, he immediately sided with the elder 
brother. This meant that M.P.’s enemies sided with the two boys and R.S. although several of 


them were also enemies of R.S. Over a period of eight or nine months, there were many attempts 
at arbitration. These all ended in failure and left the father and sons no alternative but to engage 


in a costly and ruinous law suit. 


In this manner, an ordinary family quarrel may be transformed into a con- 
flict affecting most of the people in the village. The avowed purpose of such 
conflict is to “bring down” the members of the other group and so pave the 
way for a resumption of normal village functions. 

It is not surprising that community members had a tendency to think of 
the community as being divided into two opposed factions, one of which stood 
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for good and one of which stood for evil. A hated brother was often in one 
group and a hated neighbor in the other. As these relationships worked them- 
selves out, the individual frequently found it necessary to shift his allegiance 
from one “‘party”’ to another by working out an uneasy truce with one or the 
other of his enemies. Analysis of the opposed groups involved in any single 
dispute shows relatively few indications of consistent differences between them in 
terms of policy or kinds of people who belonged. Although a few wealthy men 
in the village were able to maintain relatively consistent followings, member- 
ship in the opposed factions was continually shifting and the factional group- 
ing usually lacked both discipline and organization. During 1952 and 1953, 
victories of one faction over the other occurred with notable frequency. Usu- 
ally such victories accomplished nothing beyond the temporary humiliation of 
members of the opposed faction. Victory was usually followed by betrayal and 
the renewal of hostilities along new alignments. The following may serve as an 
example: 

In June of 1952, the village was divided by a faction headed by R.P. and S.T. and a faction headed 
by M.R. In this case, a quarrel had developed between R.P. and M.R. concerning the property 
upon which R.P. had built a house. The faction headed by M.R. was suing R.P. in court. Before 
the law suit could be decided, a quarrel developed between R.P. and his ally, S.T. It appeared that 
R.P. had failed to issue receipts for money which he had collected from some of S.T.’s friends and 
debtors. Following this quarrel, M.R. dropped his law suit and joined forces with R.P. The dispute 
between these two new factions reached a peak in August when the faction led by S.T. succeeded 
in cutting the branch of a tree belonging to R.P. and in having M.R. publicly insulted by a gov- 
ernment official. When this victory had been accomplished, certain members of S.T.’s faction in- 
vited C.R., a member of the same faction, to an opium party. Under the influence of the drug, 
C.R. was prevailed upon to donate some property to a woman who happened to be attending the 


opium party. C.R. and his brother were compelled at this point to join the faction led by R.P. and 
M.R. 


In this way over a period of three months, the composition of village fac- 
tions changed radically three times. 


PERVASIVE FACTIONALISM AT TAOS 


Around 1920 a small group of young men in Taos attempted to institute 
Peyote rituals—apparently learned in Oklahoma—in the pueblo. It was a 
small affair but immediately brought negative action from the council of 
elders upon their heads. They did not capitulate, however, and despite threats 
of punitive action, arrest, and even corporal punishment, they attracted to 
them several other men from the community. In the course of these disputes 
father might be pitted against son, family against family, and certain members 
of one ceremonial society against those of another. None of the traditional 
authority figures could predict who would defect next or who was likely to be 
on what side of the dispute. As Fenton (1957:327) notes with respect to the 
controversy over the introduction of Peyote: 


The Peyote boys met on Saturday nights and individuals who attended were unconscious all day 
Sunday, For years Sunday had been the day for family weekend picnics up the creek and at 
neighboring ranches. Tension developed between generations of the same family and between in- 
laws over the Peyote addicts. . . . The net effect of the Peyote innovation was to break up family 
solidarity. Informal sanctions within families drove some individuals to renounce Peyote, but 
schisms and tensions remain. 
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From fragmentary accounts it would appear that the weekly performance 
of Peyote ceremonies provided a running thread of angry disagreement among 
varying members of the council. Only in recent years, as some of the original 
participants have also assumed important positions in the ceremonial societies, 
has this tension abated. It exacted some cost from the priestly and patriarchal 
sets of controls, however. 

Under pressures subsequent to World War II, families were once more 
divided over a number of other issues—objectively trivial as observed by the 
outsider. Some young men wanted to wear non-Indian dress to visit the graves 
of fallen comrades in World War II; others wanted to dance American fashion 
to recorded music; still others wanted to start certain enterprises within the 
pueblo. All of these were systematically disapproved by the council and within 
most families as being inconsistent with the Taos way. 

In these and other instances it is interesting to note that alignments were 
shifting; there was no organized opposition. The “boys” (uninitiated young 
men) in these cases insisted, moreover, that they did not want to cease being 
Taos Indians; they simply believed that new alternative means could maintain 
the same goal. 

The dissent from traditional control figures in matters of this kind was 
matched by a weakening of ordinary cooperative enterprises in the pueblo. 
Quarrels about ditch cleaning duties and the distribution of irrigation rights 
increased. Fewer young men volunteered for religious training beyond the 
minimum period of eighteen months, and some resented their removal from 
school even for that. Participation in village ceremonials was harder to enforce 
and required a more frequent application of threats. 

Everyone agreed that these were matters of common concern. Men who 
may have wished to be relieved from ceremonial responsibilities did not be- 
lieve the ceremonials were any less important to the group. Similarly, irriga- 
tion controls and religious training continued to be the concern of all. 

The people of the pueblo were also in agreement, as in Namhalli, about the 
proper means of settling disputes that arose in the course of collaborating on 
such enterprises. Quarrels that involved two individuals ordinarily came to the 
attention of respective family heads. Final adjudication of more serious dis- 
putes concerning community affairs was carried out by the council, composed 
of older men qualified for office by many years of training in sacred matters 
and priestly experience. The introduction of Peyote ceremonialism in the 1920's 
and the return of veterans after World War II marked periods of increased 
challenges to and even ignoring of council decisions. Yet no one questioned the 
desirability of maintaining the rights and powers of the council. It should 
only be more reasonable or a little less arbitrary. No alternative formal control 


mechanism had ever been suggested. 
DEFINITION 


In both Taos Pueblo and Namhalli, there was substantial agreement con- 
cerning the goals to be reached by the community; there was agreement that 
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these goals were not being reached; and there was agreement that the responsi- 
bility for failure to reach them rested largely upon members of the community. 
Conflict occurred with significant frequency and was often not effectively 
regulated, controlled, or channelled. Traditional techniques for dealing with 
conflict situations appeared to have decreased in effectiveness and substitutes 
for them had not been found. In both communities conflict appeared to center 
about relationships such as husband and wife, parent and child, or elder and 
junior, which were highly valued and were regarded as essential to the proper 
functioning of the community. Such conflicts had a tendency to lead to the 
development of community-wide factions, membership in which shifted fre- 
quently. Conflict between factions developed over matters which seemed rela- 
tively unimportant, such as the cutting of a tree branch or the wearing of cer- 
tain kinds of clothing. The factions were poorly organized and had no clear 
leadership and no means of enforcing loyalty or discipline. The factions did not 
represent clearly defined segments of the community, and the main incentive 
for joining a faction appeared to be hostility toward some members of the op- 
posing faction. The only clearly stated goal of the factions was the “bringing 
down” of the opposing faction. Conflict seemed to persist and even intensify 
despite almost continual efforts to control it and so to carry on cooperative 
enterprise. 

In view of these similarities between the two communities, we suggest the 
following definition: Factionalism is overt conflict within a group which leads to 
the increasing abandonment of cooperative activities. On an attitudinal level, 
factionalism appears to involve a belief that the failure of the community to 
achieve agreed upon goals can be traced to the failure of other members of the 
community to conduct themselves properly. Because other members of the 
community cannot be relied upon, the individual feels that, should the coopera- 
tive enterprise succeed, he would not benefit. 

The difference between schismatic and pervasive factionalism can be inter- 
preted as a largely quantitative difference. The extreme or ideal case of perva- 
sive factionalism would involve conflict between unorganized and transient 
groupings, while the ideal case of schismatic factionalism would involve con- 
flict between two well organized groups. Both kinds of factionalism would lead 
to the abandonment of community-wide cooperative activities, but only in the 
case of pervasive factionalism would cooperation within smaller sub-groups 
decline or cease to occur. 

The definition of pervasive factionalism given above suggests that it is 
essentially a phenomenon of socio-cultural change. Hence, its origins could 
presumably be attributed to external pressures of various kinds which either 
create conflict or lead to the re-channeling of conflict along the lines of perva- 
sive factionalism. On the other hand, a great many communities subjected to 
many different kinds of external pressures do not develop pervasive factional- 
ism. Hence, it can be postulated that the development of pervasive factionalism de- 
pends not only upon the presence of a particular kind of external pressure, but also 
upon a particular pattern of strain within the community. The concept of strain 
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and the particular kinds of strains which might be considered a source of perva- 
sive factionalism can best be illustrated by describing certain aspects of the 
ideal and traditional organizations of Namhalli and Taos Pueblo. 


STRAIN IN NAMHALLI 
Before discussing those aspects of Namhalli’s social organization which 
appear to have been conducive to the development of pervasive factionalism, 
mention should be made of certain contrasts between Namhalli and other vil- 
lages in India. Namhalli is an almost bilingual village located on the border 
between the Telugu and Kannada political and linguistic regions. Historically, 
Nambhalli has never been part of any single kingdom for an extended period of 
time. The village was destroyed and rebuilt at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. As a result much of its population is composed of families who have lived 
there for only three or four generations. Namhalli contains no permanently 
residing Brahman families and it contains no dominant caste. In fact, seven 
out of the eight largest castes in the village differ only slightly in ceremonial 
rank and economic status. Until recently, Narrhalli contained little irrigated 
land and had an undependable food supply. During the last fifty years, there 
has been no single wealthy family in the village, hence traditional patterns 
could not be maintained through the use of economic power in the hands of a 
dominant individual or group. Finally, Namhalli is less than twenty miles from 
the city of Bangalore. All of these conditions have had a bearing upon the de- 
velopment of factionalism in Namhalli and should be considered carefully be- 
fore comparisons are made between Namhalli and other villages in India. 

It appears probable that an important explanation for the development of 
pervasive factionalism in Namhalli is the fact that there is only one, pervasive, 
leadership role in the community. This is the role of yajaman, or family head, 
and stems from a familial organization called the ‘‘older-brother-young- 
brother-hood.”’ This brotherhood consists ideally of a family head or yajaman, 
together with his sons or younger brothers and their wives, descendants, dis- 
tant relatives, and unrelated dependents. In former times, due to the small 
size of the village, each caste usually contained one major brotherhood. The 
yajaman of the major brotherhood was, almost automatically, the head of the 
segment of his caste which was located in Namhalli. Servants, tenants, and 
debtors generally acknowledged the leadership of a particular yajaman who 
played the twin roles of family head for his relatives and patron for his servants 
and debtors. All of these individuals addressed the family head as “‘yajaman” 
and displayed the same kinds of deference and obedience in his presence, ad- 
dressing him as “king,” “lord,” or ‘‘master.” 

The yajaman was also a member of the village panchayat (council) which 
consisted of representative yajamans from every important caste in the vil- 
lage. Through the panchayat all relationships were regulated and controlled 
including the deferential, economic, and ritual obligations of the various ranked 
castes to each other. At the head of the village hierarchy were two yajamans 
known colloquially as the “father” and “mother” of the village. These were the 
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village headman and the village accountant. The roles of these two individuals 
were considered analogous to the role of the family head, and the village was 
thought of as a single large family. 

In simplified form, the organization of the village can be thought of as be- 
ing based upon a hierarchy within which rank was determined by age, sex 
(males outranked females), and birth into a “high” or “low” caste. Cohesion 
among the ranked castes appears to have been promoted through the exchange 
of essential economic and ritual services. Leadership within the community 
was granted solely and entirely to the yajamans. The orderly conduct of com- 
munity affairs rested upon a single relationship—that between yajaman and 
follower. It follows that any force which weakened the authority of the yaja- 
man in any sphere or in any way would interfere with all or most cooperative 
relationships. Further, if the obligations of the individual to his yajaman and 
of the yajaman to the individual are not sharply and precisely defined, conflict 
may arise as a result of allegiance owed to more than one yajaman, as a result 
of disagreements concerning the appropriate conduct of yajaman and followers, 
as a result of disputes concerning succession to the role of yajaman, or as a re- 
sult of variations in the social distance between yajaman and follower. 

There are several ways in which allegiance may be divided between several 
yajamans: a woman who has just been married owes allegiance both to her 
parents and to her husband’s parents; a servant belonging to a low caste owes 
allegiance both to his high caste patron and to the yajaman of his own caste; 
and a village barber or blacksmith serves a great many yajamans in addition 
to his own caste yajaman. Disagreements between yajaman and follower con- 
cerning the appropriate conduct of each were avoided traditionally by the 
rigid specification of rights and duties. Nevertheless, there were many occa- 
sions when for various reasons such obligations could not be met. For example, 
one of the obligations of the yajaman is to ensure that his followers are properly 
married when they reach an appropriate age. Marriages are expensive and lead 
to an increase in the number of unproductive members of a family. Often the 
yajaman tries to avoid arranging a marriage for his sons, brothers, or servants 
for as long a period as possible. The ensuing tension has broken up more than 
one family, 

Disputes concerning succession to the role of yajaman can occur at the time 
when a yajaman nears retirement age or at the time when a new yajaman is 
being selected. In the first case, the yajaman formerly avoided conflict by 
burying the family hoard of money and revealing its location only when he was 
on his death bed. In the second case, there is likely to be conflict when the 
rightful heir to the yajamanship is thought to be incompetent. Finally, a sys- 
tem of ranking such as that in Namhalli does not specify the role to be played 
by quantitative variations in age, caste rank, or ability between yajaman and 
follower. The youngest son of a high ranking family is taught how to interact 
with members of the lowest caste in general, but his relationship to the yajaman 
of the lowest caste cannot easily be specified. Does he obey because the other 
man is older or does he give orders because the other man is in a lower ranking 
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caste? The differences in age between brothers is not always the same. The 
treatment to be given to a brother five years younger is clearly specified, but 
appropriate behavior toward a brother who is a year and a half younger, or 
towards a “‘cousin-brother” who is the same age or older but is the son of one’s 
father’s younger brother, is not so clear. The same kind of problem occurs in 
the relationships between castes. The proper relationship between a yajaman 
of a high caste and a yajaman of a low caste is clearly specified, but most of the 
castes in Namhalli differ only slightly in terms of rank. As status differences 
diminish, some measure of equality must increasingly enter into the relation- 
ships between individuals or yajamans, but because these differences in status 
are quantitative rather than qualitative exact specification of the appropriate 
mixture of dominance and equality cannot be accomplished. 

The existence of these many circumstances in which appropriate patterns 
of behavior could not be or were not specified suggests a need for constant rein- 
forcement and support of the yajaman role. Traditionally, such support was 
mobilized by preventing the outbreak of conflict or disobedience and by apply- 
ing punishment when it did occur. Children were constantly supervised, and 
long before quarrels developed adults would intervene. The disobedient child 
was denied food or beaten. Children who were not working were in school from 
day-break to noon and from three o’clock until nightfall. The teacher carried 
a heavy stick and used it frequently. Children who failed to do their work 
properly were beaten by their fathers. In 1953 some of the older men in the 
village carried the scars of such beatings. 

Adults who disobeyed village leaders received similar treatment. A servant 
who ran away was beaten or tied to a post and forced to inhale the smoke of 
burning chillies. Men who arrived late for community labor projects had to 
stand on one leg until they collapsed. In 1920, when two men were in conflict, 
both were made to leave the village for three years. In other cases, fines were 
levied. Wives who disobeyed their husbands were punished by the village head- 
man who seized them by the hair, dragged them to the village temple, and beat 
them with a sandal. In the 1930’s a thief was caught, his arms and legs were 
disjointed, and he was thrown across a railroad track. 

Such punishments continued after a man’s death. In the afterworld his sins 
and virtues were evaluated and he was assigned an appropriate punishment. 
A man who practiced adultery might be beaten with a hammer and cut into 
small pieces. A man who shouted abuse at others might have foul and degrad- 
ing substances poured into his mouth. A man who quarreled with others about 
ownership of property might be forced to hold his hands in a fire. A man who 
was disloyal to his brothers might be cut to pieces and thrown to the crows. 
Set against these punishments were the rewards offered for obedience and con- 
formity: a carefully measured quantity of soup and a definite amount of grain 
every day; new clothing twice a year; marriage; the opportunity to become 4 
yajaman or to be given increasing responsibility towards the close of one’s life; 
favorable treatment in the afterworld; and, most important of all, protection. 
Outside of the hedge of thorns surrounding the village was a world incalcv- 
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lably threatening and hostile. The yajamans, given unswerving loyalty and 
obedience, could ward off disaster. When a government official came to the 
village, all who could hide or otherwise escape did so. The headman and the 
accountant were required to take the risk inherent in dealing with a great man. 
It was they who offered foc _ the official, who told the official that there was 
no money in the village, w’ convinced him that there were no thieves in the 
village and who otherwise i. ., temporized, and flattered in an attempt to pro- 
tect the village or gain favors. It was they who bore the curses of the official 
and suffered the punishments he might administer. 

When bandits attacked the village, the yajamans organized the defense. 
When rain failed to fall, the yajamans organized special ceremonies. When 
ghosts or disease attacked the village, it was the yajamans who protected it. 
Traditionally Namhalli was a threat-adapted community. Hostilities and ag- 
gressive impulses could be directed outside the community. The presence of 
strong authorities and the enforcement of obedience and docility within the 
village had their obvious justification. This situation may also be regarded as a 
kind of strain, for should the external threat disappear, the justification for 
Namhalli’s quasi-military organization would also disappear. 


STRAIN IN TAOS PUEBLO 


Taos pueblo, the northeasternmost of the Rio Grande pueblos, is an ex- 
ample of a community in which the social system has been adapted to form a 
defense against anxiety raised by partly real, partly imagined threats to the 
existence of the group. For this to have achieved some measure of success it 
was necessary to have instituted or reinforced internal and external controls 
which conjointly tended to reduce physical expression of hostility to a very low 
level. Child-rearing techniques stress self-regulation of individuality and of the 
affectual component in interpersonal relations. The counterpart to this is train- 
ing in strict obedience to adult demands and authority. Socially acceptable or 
tolerated outlets for emotional expression and mechanisms for allaying anxiety 
are few. Voices are low and evenly modulated; actions are deliberate, sustained, 
and on an even keel; conflicts over rights and duties in everyday life usually 
take a long time to reach the point of actual quarreling. The intensity of inter- 
action being what it is in a compact community of this sort, such control must 
involve considerable effort. In one instance, conflict over irrigation rights be- 
tween two individuals went on for over three weeks before the wronged party 
gave an ultimatum threatening to take the matter before proper pueblo au- 
thorities. Even then he could not bring himself to physical violence, although 
he expressed the wish to one of the writers at the moment of highest tension. 

There are special strains not only for the individual but also within the 
structure of group life as well. Compared to those of the East Indian village 
they are relatively few and clear-cut but equally pervasive. Foremost among 
them are the authority relations between older males and youths within the 
family; male dominance over females; ceremonially higher ranking families 
over those of lower rank; and councillors and officials selected from among 
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properly initiated men versus those who lack such training and a record of com- 
munity service. 

The Taos household ideally consists of the nuclear family, but it is often 
augmented in varying ways by the inclusion of widowed parents or aunts, 
orphaned cousins, and occasionally adopted children. Authority is strongly 
patriarchal, the male head being initiated upon marriage and the establish- 
ment of a new household. Residence is usually neolocal, although necessity 
may dictate that the new home in some instances be built adjacent to the 
homes of either the groom or bride. Young fathers possess traditional authority 
which becomes the more tested with age and especially with ritual experience 
and community service. Fathers not only take the part of their sons in arguing 
certain claims before the council, but they also constitute the first line of ap- 
peal by young men in cases of conflict with social expectations. The agonies 
created by the introduction of Peyote activities dramatize the significance of 
these authority relations in the maintenance of community structure. 

Inasmuch as succession to authority is acquired by each man upon mar- 
riage and property is divided equally among all children (a surviving mother 
acquiring fifty percent), there are few instances of elder brother-younger 
brother conflict over institutionalized distinctions. Should a man die leaving 
two or more unmarried sons, they share male responsibilities equally prior to 
the marriage of either or both. Father-son relationships tend to be ambivalent 
due to the long period of dependency-submission among the sons and the 
benevolent protective function of the father. 

Girls and women remain closely attached to the domicile from childhood, 
attending only to those gardens adjacent to the house and occasionally leaving 
home to visit and help prepare for feasts. As compared with most other Eastern 
Pueblos there have been few marriages outside the pueblo, and a concerted at- 
tempt was made within the last decade to exclude wives and husbands in such 
marriages from the community. This tendency toward local endogamy was no 
doubt intensified by acculturative stress which prompted a felt need to retain 
as large a quorum of the initiated as possible. Exclusiveness was also facilitated 
by the presence of a day school on the pueblo grounds. Special education which 
some girls sought (for example, to become a nurse) was systematically rejected 
a generation ago on very much the same grounds as it was in Victorian families 
of the 19th century.’ 

With the growth of the Anglo town of Taos, an increasing number of wo- 
men have found work as domestic servants or as waitresses. Such work tends 
to be sporadic. In the household, females spend most of their time in the 
kitchen, a room almost exclusively their domain as also in Namhalli. Depend- 
ent as a wife is upon the authority of her husband, she still makes almost all 
the decisions relating to domestic activity from sun up to sun down. Further, 
since the vast majority of marriages are contracted within the pueblo, women 
are able to count on the support of near family within the kindred. This has 
been of value to women more than once in the making of claims and in avoid- 
ing the sharpest sanctions that might be applied for serious breaches of ac- 
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ceptable conduct. On the whole, the behavior of women is constrained and 
they are permitted little exercise of imagination. Nevertheless their training 
for adult roles is consistent, continuously goal-directed, and secure within its 
realm. They are thus psychologically ill-equipped to rebel against constraints. 
Their models or points of reference have a very narrow base and the roles of 
girls and women are much alike: performance of prevailing domestic skills, 
care of the young, and organization and execution of home-centered secular 
ceremonials. These are a separate valued category of activities in which they 
alone are proficient. Life may be less varied and exciting than it is for males, 
but it has its own rewards. What is more important, there are no other goals 
to which they traditionally have looked forward at any other age level. To 
alter substantially this state of affairs, specifically to make aspirations a matter 
of choice, would be to revolutionize the social system and the value system 
upon which it rests. For this kind of innovation there are as yet no vocal advo- 
cates.’ 

Taos Pueblo is a sacred society, a theocracy, in terms of the primary locus 
of power. The training of males for priesthood and for lesser sacred functions 
takes place in anywhere from four to six kivas which in turn are ranked in 
terms of prestige and power. Each kiva is a sodality presided over by a heredi- 
tary headman, all headmen having complementary but equally important 
functions in most matters religious. Two kivas dominate the further differen- 
tiation into ceremonial moieties and provide more prestige for their respective 
families, granting them greater immunity against attack for disvalued actions. 
Membership in one or another of these kivas indeed appeared to be the saving 
grace for individuals known to have acted illicitly as informants. Whether non- 
membership in these powerful kivas led illicitly acting individuals to create 
dissension in the past we cannot say. In one respect, however, it has been asso- 
ciated with a periodic unequal balance of political power within the pueblo. 
That is, one of the three ceremonial leaders—the heads of the respective kiva 
moieties and the cacique, or hereditary priest in charge of religious training of 
youths—may dominate both the nomination and the actions of secular officers, 
in contrast to the ideal balancing of power. At the present time such unilateral 
exercise of power tends to create much dissension among individuals who find 
many of the decisions of such a town leader or those under his control inimical 
to their interests. 

A similar and even more pervasive strain lies in the invidious distinctions 
between males with differing degrees of kiva training and subsequent political 
service in the community, the former being a necessary condition for the latter. 
All young men go through a minimum period (eighteen months) of sacred 
training to impress upon them basic Taos values. Beyond that, they receive 
differential amounts of kiva learning as a result of personal interest, ability, 
and apparently also sibling order. It is from this group that officials are nomi- 
nated for office and their staff chosen.4 Young men with minimal training have 
less opportunity to be appointed to staff positions than those who have more 
training and exhibit more interest. Yet it is only through such appointment 
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that they can acquire experience fitting them for the council or permitting 
them to be nominated for the more important elective offices. If by chance life 
situations prevent one from obtaining even normal religious initiation there is 
no chance at all for participation. In a very real sense this means that untrained 
men can never be completely released from childhood dependency relation- 
ships, a circumstance that may prove to be impossibly frustrating. For exam- 
ple, after years of smoldering resentment and occasional outbursts directed 
against the hierarchy, one man in his mid-fifties finally broke relations com- 
pletely with the pueblo and moved away. Such a decision is rare, and even in 
the case of this individual it was deferred until his daughter had married out- 
side the pueblo, thereby providing him with a family base. 


STRAIN: SUMMARY AND DEFINITION 


The social structures of Taos Pueblo and Namhalli were composed of 
ranked social segments bound together by the exchange of ritual, economic, or 
marital obligations. Leadership was provided by the heads of social segments, 
and there were relatively few other kinds of leaders or leadership positions. 
Taos Pueblo appears to have offered more such alternatives than did Nam- 
halli. In both communities, leadership was basically an extension of a single 
kind of familial leadership. Unquestioning obedience and the avoidance of 
conflict were considered in both communities to be essential to biological sur- 
vival. Punishments, both human and divine, and the associated fear were of 
major importance in stimulating obedience. Traditionally, Taos Pueblo ap- 
pears to have been less extreme than Namhalli. The presence of sodalities in 
Taos Pueblo represents a striking difference between the two communities, 
although Nambhalli did have informal cooperative groupings such as drama 
companies and labor exchange groups which may have filled functions similar 
to those of sodalities in Taos Pueblo. Finally, Taos Pueblo appears to have 
offered more avenues for the achievement of status through hard work or 
ability. 

The sources of potential conflict in both communities appear to have been 
similar. First, both communities were threat-dependent in that they had built 
their ways of life around fears of invasion, starvation, and supernatural wrath. 
Second, both communities relied upon a single generalized pattern of authority 
and leadership based on the family head and had not developed significant 
alternative patterns. As a result, conflict in any one sphere—economic, politi- 
cal, religious, familial—challenged the entire leadership of the community. 
Third, neither community had decisively solved the problems posed by a hier- 
archical social system of the type both possessed. For example, where members 
of one segment of a hierarchy have obligations to members of another segment, 
individual members of the first segment may be placed in a dilemma if they 
receive contradictory orders from their clan or caste elders and from members 
of higher ranking clans or castes. The situation is equally awkward when the 
precise nature of reciprocal obligations between individuals in different castes 
or clans is not clearly defined. Conflict may also be stimulated by a failure to 
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fix absolutely the pattern of succession to hereditary leadership positions. The 
proper age of retirement cannot be fixed, and the relationship between heredity 
and ability or lack of ability introduces an element of choice in the selection of 
a hereditary leader. The choice between an incompetent elder brother and an 
able younger brother is not easy to make. Where social rank is based upon 
membership in a particular caste or clan, potential conflict is also present be- 
cause variations in the social prestige of individual members of each caste or 
clan make it difficult to determine appropriate behavior. The proper relation- 
ship between an old man or a rich man of low rank and a young man or a poor 
man of high rank is not easily specified. 

The above comparisons of Taos Pueblo and Nambhalli indicate that strain 
can involve diverse aspects of a particular community including such things as 
tension built up around real or supposed threats to the community, the gen- 
eralization of a single kind of leadership role throughout the social structure, 
the presence of punitive sanctions which might stimulate desires for revenge, 
and alternative modes of behavior inherent in the nature of the social struc- 
ture. In the light of this diversity, the concept of strain can be taken to refer 
to the presence of potential conflicts concerning appropriate forms of behavior. 
Strain may then be considered to be universal but differing in degree and 
character in different societies. It can be hypothesized that pervasive faction- 
alism is most likely to occur in societies similar to Namhalli and Taos Pueblo, 
that is, in societies where all or nearly all leadership roles are similar and are 
occupied by the same persons and where there is a ranked hierarchy of social 
segments bound together by reciprocal obligations. Where hierarchies impose 
great social distance between high and low ranking groups or where moieties 
or political parties divide communities vertically, factionalism could be ex- 
pected to follow a schismatic pattern. 

The suggestion that pervasive factionalism is most likely to occur in socie- 
ties of the Namhalli-Taos Pueblo type should not be taken to imply that such 
societies are unstable. It would appear probable, in fact, that such societies 
have an extraordinary capacity for self-maintenance in the face of powerful 
external pressures. In order to explain the development of pervasive faction- 
alism in both communities, it is necessary to consider the particular confiura- 
tion of external pressures or stresses which have affected Namhalli and Taos 
Pueblo during the last few decades. 


NAMHALLI AND THE OUTER WORLD 

In 1887, there was a famine in Namhalli. The effects of this disaster were 
softened by the presence of British soldiers who provided Namhalli with food, 
clothing, and plow bullocks. The soldiers were given credit for saving the vil- 
lage, and the wife of the headman ran off with a British officer. This episode 
represents the two major kinds of impact, which, following 1887, were to typify 
the relationships of Namhalli and the outside world; namely, the removal of 
threats to survival and the reduction of the authority of the yajamans. 

In the years following the famine, the Mysore government eliminated ban- 
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ditry, constructed railroads, built irrigation works, controlled epidemic dis- 
eases, provided schools, and introduced a new system of law and government. 
Partly as a result of government efforts, the city of Bangalore, amply supplied 
with markets, restaurants, colleges, flesh pots, cinema houses, and factories, 
developed near Namhalli. Although many of these changes can be classified as 
“urbanization” or “industrialization,” it is worth noting that the Mysore gov- 
ernment only reluctantly permitted the construction of factories and made 
very few attempts to encourage the development of new agricultural practices. 
For this reason, Namhalli’s economy has been subject to far less change than 
have other aspects of Namhalli’s way of life. 

The form of government which was applied to Namhalli in the years be- 
tween 1887 and 1953 differed from previous forms of government in that where 
previous governments had done little more than collect taxes, the new govern- 
ment sought to control behavior within the village and to promote what it con- 
sidered to be social reforms. The village headman and accountant became 
salaried officials over whom the residents of Namhalli had no control. New laws 
forbade such traditional practices as outcasting or exiling individuals from the 
village, and virtually all of the traditional punishments which had served to 
support the authority of Namhalli’s yajamans were made illegal. Authority 
in the family was weakened by new laws relating to marriage, inheritance, and 
the division of family property. Traditional means of exerting authority over 
agricultural laborers were weakened by government policies giving economic 
assistance and legal protection to disadvantaged groups in the community. 
The impact of the new system of government was such that traditional means 
of supporting authority and achieving social control were excised, but no new 
techniques of social organization were introduced. 

This can be illustrated by the case of Muda. Muda was brought before a 
council of elders in 1953 and accused of stealing another man’s wife. He was 
convicted and ordered to return the woman’s jewelry to her former husband 
and to pay a small compensation. On hearing his sentence, Muda walked out 
of the council meeting. When he was called back, he said, “I was just going 
out to defecate.” Because this statement constituted an insult to the council, 
an effort was made to force Muda to retract his statement. Muda flatly re- 
fused to pay his fine or to retreat from the insult. When threats were made, 
Muda countered by saying that the council had no legal authority and that 
unless ‘hey retracted their statements he would sue them in an urban law 
court. Ultimately, Muda’s crime went unpunished because the elders knew 
from experience that the actions of any law court would be unpredictable and 
that the decision made by a law court would be based as much upon state- 
ments made by Muda’s friends as upon their statements. The traditional legal 
system was rendered ineffective by the new legal system, but it was not re- 
placed by it. 

At the level of values, urban concepts of caste equality, equality for 
women, equality of brothers, romantic love, and individualism provided al- 
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ternatives for action which were contradictory to the values which supported 
the traditional social organization of Namhalli. In many ways, the imported 
urban values were self-contradictory. In school, people learned about the im- 
portance of telling the truth after taking an oath in a court of law; from their 
lawyers, people learned of the importance of showing up in court with a good, 
consistent, and false account of whatever they had seen or done. Urban 
politicians and government officials told people in Namhalli that caste and 
castelike practices should be abandoned, and they also told them that they 
should stop eating meat and drinking liquor, these being low caste practices. 
The definition of the proper behavior in particular circumstances grew in- 
creasingly vague throughout the years, not solely because there were many 
different values to choose from, but because mechanisms for selecting ap- 
propriate values and behaviors had deteriorated and had not been replaced. 
A man of low caste accused of publicly killing a calf which had been sold 
to him by a member of a vegetarian caste could argue: 
People of almost all castes are using the milk, cheese, yogurt and other products of the cow. People 
in other castes take the fat off those animals and give us those without fat. If other people eat the 
fat, why should we not eat the flesh? People say that in almost all countries people are making use 


of cattle flesh. I can say, there is no sin in eating the flesh of cattle. It is not a question of heaven. 
Everyone will go to heaven. 


In 1900, and perhaps even in the 1930’s, the crime of publicly killing a calf 
would have resulted in severe punishment. In 1953, it was not clear whether 
it Was a crime or not. 

At the end of World War II after seventy years of prosperity and accul- 
turation, Namhalli found itself deprived of leadership, faced with a growing 
population and a shrinking food supply, and requiring money to purchase new 
needs acquired as a result of urban influences. From the point of view of those 
living in Namhalli, there was no obvious solution to these problems. Emigra- 
tion was out of the question; modern techniques for controlling population 
were unknown and traditional ones were illegal; irrigation of additional village 
lands and increased use of chemical fertilizer was possible, but no one knew 
how to accomplish it. The genesis of Namhalli’s difficulties was unknown. 


TAOS AND THE OUTER WORLD 


The pueblo of Taos stands at the crossroads between the Plains area and 
the main axis of Pueblo settlements to the west. Archeological evidence 
strongly supports the probability of relations with Plains groups, but for how 
long, with what frequency, and in what ways we cannot say at this time. 
With the coming of Coronado in the 16th century, however, the most urgent 
and consistent pressure which they have had to withstand has been from 
Spaniards and their descendants and later from Anglo-Americans.® Whatever 
dangers they perceived from these sources, aside from the somewhat am- 
biguous and contradictory actions of government agents, were largely clear 
and present. An increasing number of strangers had the power to settle in their 
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midst, even to surround them or to block off expansion. To the extent that 
these pressures continue to be overt the pueblo has reacted physically and 
psychologically to put a wall between itself and others. All the acts of its mem- 
bers are weighed and sifted by pueblo leaders in terms of what is considered 
to be necessary for cultural survival. These are the canons of right and wrong, 
of acceptable and unacceptable conduct. In order to offset the imperfectly 
known world outside the wall, every effort is made to keep members close at 
home. 

This has been impossible to do with complete success. The population has 
grown; more people more of the time need to seek wage work outside the 
pueblo; parents and children are separated for varying lengths of time during 
school terms; and twice within the present century a significant number of 
young men has experienced service in the armed forces. The contextual mean- 
ings of acculturative stresses are less obvious, more subtle. This has been one 
of the factors which has operated to challenge the traditional spheres of in- 
ternal power, and has been influential in creating one of the primary condi- 
tions for the emergence of factionalism. 

With the increasing frequency and variety of intercultural relationships, 
pressures have become more complex and difficult to cope with according to 
traditional behavioral techniques. The environment has become more varied, 
leading to a proliferation of alternatives in several spheres of social life. Sing- 
ing, visiting, and other forms of entertainment within the pueblo compete 
with new dance forms and with other occasions and extensions of sociability 
outside. Occupations are of course much more varied, and many require 
special training for skills not taught in pueblo schools. Jobs also take in- 
dividuals unpredictable distances from home for equally unpredictable periods 
of time. Conceptions of living standards and of aspirations versus expectations 
are similarly multiplied and may be conflicting or ambiguously related to key 
traditional values. 

Only occasionally are any of the Anglo-derived alternatives viewed with 
favor by the prevailing power elite; that is, they are seldom perceived as 
reasonable requests by successive generations of the not-fully initiated. The 
inexorable and unrelenting press (or lure, as the case may be) of alien things, 
values, and requirements over the years has similarly tended to erode in some 
degree the overt controls and has created an excessive burden of decision- 
making to maintain the particular form of nativistic adaptation. The im- 
portant consideration here is that broadly recognized coercive patterns of 
problem solving do not adequately cover all the new situations, so that non- 
authoritative individuals may challenge decisions running counter to their 


immediate wishes. 

A third dimension of such challenges as we have mentioned above has 
taken on added importance because of the inroads made into agriculture, 
which was traditionally not only the primary economic basis of Pueblo life 
but also the expression of certain fundamental values. Principally this results 
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from the fact that more people have to go out of the pueblo more of the time 
to work for wages. Reorganization of time and effort ultimately reduces the 
amount of time put into ceremonial learning, thereby curtailing the ability 
of an increasing number of males to prepare to assume their expected priestly 
responsibilities and prerogatives. Other limits have also been put upon the au- 
thority functions of the theocracy in that certain misdemeanors, crimes, and 
unapproved actions are now often taken to outside officials and agencies (the 
threat to do so is ever present). This in turn has ired pueblo authorities who 
seek to manipulate these occasions and thus to reassert their ability to control. 

Finally, it is obvious that the two generations who participated in or who 
were born during World War II have been oriented to more reference points 
more intensively than have the prevailing theocrats. Thus the society as a 
whole has been differentially or selectively influenced. Most veterans have 
gone to school longer outside the pueblo, have seen several years of active 
service, and have received further education through the G.I. Bill. Having 
had perforce to neglect community centered duties over varying periods of 
time, this age group of males has found itself at a disadvantage in gaining ex- 
perience requisite for traditional power positions. They have also been—and 
in good part because of this non-participation—correspondingly attracted to 
certain Anglo modes of social procedure. These cannot be fully dealt with here, 
but it is instructive to note that the organized protest against authoritarian 
decision-making that did occur in recent years took the form of a political 
agenda inspired largely by the Bill of Rights and democratic procedure. Both 
the method of presenting requests and the list of grievances themselves were 
extremely remote in form and spirit from prevailing exercise of the power 
process in Taos Pueblo. Moreover, while outside sources often supported 
such actions (one of the local Anglo newspapers in Taos, in particular), they 
did not incite them. 

Pressures have piled up at different times in the past, but they have never 
reached such proportion as has been evident in the last two decades. Further- 
more, there were previously more solutions possible consistent with the main- 
tenance of the cultural integrity of the pueblo. Before Spanish and Anglo con- 
tacts became so frequent and of extended duration, the inevitable hostilities 
generated by intensive sociality could find outlet in, for example, moving and 
establishing a new settlement, that is, in dispersal. Or some families might 
simply build homes farther from the nucleated center and thus reduce the 
frequency of group interaction. Moreover, before Indian land was reduced in 
acreage and permanently fixed, it is improbable that the pueblo had delegated 
such extensive powers to a small authoritative leadership as it did in later 
years. The rationalizations by which such authority is wielded today are largely 
nativistic and it is likely that the greatest degree of agreement on both 
means and ends values was achieved at that moment when survival seemed 
equally at stake to all. 

In the 17th century and again in the 19th century at least two well- 
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known acts of aggression were directed toward the Anglo community. At an 
earlier time hostilities were doubtless carried on against Plains groups that 
abutted on the area—perhaps even against Apaches and Navahos. Such ac- 
tions represented a consensus of decisions about means for handling the 
stresses of the times. They are not to be compared with the crisis and violence 
which surrounded the introduction of Peyote by the ‘‘boys”’ around 1920 or the 
most recent clash that culminated in an equally ugly incident in 1949. The 
latter reflect a period of increasingly selective pressures which are at the same 
time more covert, complex, and intensive, less predictable and tending to 
affect more selectively certain social categories of the community rather than 
others in the solution of group problems. An earlier adaptation which em- 
phasized a high degree of socio-cultural integration by means of strong overt 
controls now is threatened by problems for which there are few if any rational 
solutions short of altering radically that mode of adaptation. As a consequence 
one finds more questioning of decisions made by the sacred elite and a subse- 
quent diminution of their authority. The attractions of remaining in the 
pueblo continue to outweigh those of leaving, since the independence and 
initiative necessary for life elsewhere do not come easily to males charac- 
terized by strong dependency traits. So they stay and direct their hostilities 
inward toward the group or upon themselves in the form of, e.g., increasing 
drunkenness. 

Although factionalism may have occurred from time to time in preceding 
generations, it is somewhat more well defined at present. The so-called People’s 
Party, which derives its membership from those who are uninitiated or have 
not been given public recognition, is more of an organization than any previous 
aggregate of the disaffected. With maturity and the scars of recent conflicts 
they have apparently learned to avoid head-on struggles for sweeping reforms. 
Instead, by taking one point at a time and by assuming more of an expected 
attitude of deference while putting in community service, they are managing to 
have the hierarchy make decisions specifically in their interest. This is par- 
ticularly true of “important” issues. In 1957 it was approval of paving a 
stretch of road from the Anglo town of Taos to the pueblo. In a few years it 
might mean the introduction of plumbing and a sewer system and then elec- 
tricity. 

Equally striking, however, is the incidence of pervasive factionalism. Just 
as the establishment of the Peyote cult broke up families through the weaken- 
ing of patriarchal control, a number of other issues—objectively trivial as 
observed by the outsider—have pulled at this and other strains. Some young 
men wanted to wear non-Indian dress to visit the graves of fallen comrades 
in World War II; others wanted to dance American fashion to recorded music; 
still others wanted to start certain enterprises within the pueblo. All of these 
were systematically disapproved by the council and within most families as 
being inconsistent with the Taos way. In these and in other instances it is 
interesting to note that alignments were shifting; there was no organized 
opposition. The “boys” (unitiated young men) in these cases insisted more- 
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over that they did not want to cease being Taos Indians; they simply believed 
that new alternative means could maintain the same goal. The changing im- 
pact of external pressures upon internal strains has thus interfered with the 
accustomed ways of resolving interpersonal conflicts. As long as the goal values 
remain unchallenged the group as a whole will be weakened by increasing oc- 
currences of random demands of sheer aggressive intent. 

There is always the possibility—indeed the probability, in time—of a 
developing anomie which would result from a loss of interest in the traditional 
integration of values. This is not immediately foreseeable at Taos Pueblo, 
for most children during their formative years, indeed through the seventh 
grade at school, remain very much under the strict control of family and 
pueblo. Competing alternative instrumentalities of living can chip away at 
some of the cultural orientations but as yet only indirectly and randomly. 
More young people may marry outside the pueblo or work far away from it, 
but there still persists a hard core of impressive size, even growing in absolute 
numbers. When the break comes we may expect to find a condition similar to 
that now evident in Picuris where people gradually ceased to care deeply. 
There neither the civil officials, nor the cacique, nor the kiva headmen in 
council would attempt to enforce unpopular decisions because no one would 
pay them much heed. The young receive so little initiation that they hardly 
understand what their elders once tried to say; and the cacique recently gave 
up his office because the “‘boys” for whom he was responsible had neither the 
time nor the inclination to listen to his instructions. 


EXTERNAL PRESSURES: SUMMARY 

Over the years, Taos Pueblo and Namhalli have been subjected to rather 
similar acculturative experiences. Initially, both communities were border 
communities existing in uncertain and often threatening situations. In both 
cases, acculturative influences removed many of the obvious threats to survival 
and replaced them with far more subtle threats, including population increase 
and an increase in things felt to be necessary for a satisfactory life. The exist- 
ence of an outside threat was somewhat more apparent to the people of Taos 
Pueblo than it was to the people of Namhalli, and the difference is significant 
when the relative degree of factionalism in the two communities is consi- 
dered. 

Both communities, perhaps for somewhat different reasons, were exposed 
to only certain aspects of the industrial culture which was influencing them. 
As a result there appears to have been an imbalance or disharmony in the 
pattern of acculturation which took place. In particular, agents of the ex- 
ternal society deliberately and through the use of force attempted to alter the 
pattern of authority within each community and to change certain behaviors 
which came to be considered illegal or bad. In Taos Pueblo, there was some 
effective substitution of new forms of organization for the vanishing tradi- 
tional forms. In Namhalli, the only effective new forms introduced were a 
school and a volleyball club. In both communities the newly introduced forms 
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of social organization filled only a few of the functions which had been filled 
by the pre-existing forms. The net result was that patterns of leadership and 
social control became less well defined than they had been traditionally or 
than they were in the external society. New values introduced into both com- 
munities were very frequently in direct contradiction to traditional values. 
Finally, both communities found themselves faced with problems which they 
could not solve or which community members thought they could not solve. 

If it is assumed that factionalism is the result of a complicated interaction 
between internal strains and external pressures, it follows that communities 
which are subject to a great deal of strain will develop factionalism as a result 
of comparatively minor changes in the pattern of external pressures affecting 
them, while communities which are relatively free of strain will not develop 
factionalism unless external pressures of a type conducive to factionalism are 
maximized. The data available for Taos Pueblo and Namhalli suggest some 
of the kinds of externally induced changes which may be conducive to fac- 
tionalism. 

These include the replacement of an obvious threat by a less obvious 
threat; the introduction of conflicting values and behavior patterns; the use of 
force to undermine patterns of leadership and social control and to prevent 
the substitution of new patterns for old; the selective differences in the in- 
fluencing of some social categories as opposed to others; and the presence of a 
threat to survival which is so complicated and which offers so few alternatives 
for action that it appears virtually impossible to find a solution. 


CONCLUSION 


Using data drawn from two widely separated communities, we have at- 
tempted to define the phenomenon of pervasive factionalism and to present 
some suggestions concerning the particular patterns of strain and external 
pressure which appear most likely to lead to its emergence. It appears probable 
that both schismatic and pervasive factionalism are widespread phenomena 
and that they are among the most common reactions of groups subjected to 
external pressure. Due to variations in terminology and in the kinds of detail 
considered necessary to a discussion of factionalism, relatively few published 
accounts of field research provide an adequate definition and description of 
factionalism. Firth (1957) and others have provided a fully adequate defini- 
tion of pervasive factionalism as it occurs in various Indian and overseas so- 
cieties, but they do not provide the kind of evidence which can be used to sup- 
port a discussion of the origins of factionalism. Lewis’s (1954) treatment of 
conflict in a North Indian village provides an example of schismatic factional- 
ism possibly leading to the emergence of pervasive factionalism. Tobin’s 
(1953) analysis of conditions on the Marshallese island of Majuro and French’s 
(1948) discussion of factionalism at Isleta Pueblo both suggest schismatic 
factionalism. Pervasive factionalism is suggested in Collins’ (1952) paper on 
the Skagit and in Kerr’s (1952) monograph on Jamaica. 
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Information available at present concerning Taos Pueblo and Nambhalli 
does not provide a sufficient basis for making even tentative generalizations 
concerning the end point of the process of pervasive factionalism. It appears 
likely that as attempts at the restoration of community-wide cooperative 
activities become increasingly fruitless the inclination toward factional con- 
flict might also weaken and be replaced by an apathetic response toward 
community aspirations and activities. Where factionalism has been the result 
of pressures applied by representatives of the external society, it is possible 
that factionalism and the consequent deterioration of cooperative relationships 
within the community would lead to a change in the behavior of such repre- 
sentatives which would make possible a response other than factionalism. 
Factionalism might also lead to the development or be a part of the normal 
development of revitalistic movements (Wallace 1956). It is to be noted that, 
in both of the cases of pervasive factionalism discussed here, large scale emigra- 
tion or fission of the community was out of the question. In other situations, 
such emigration or fission might be a normal outcome of factionalism. Although 
long-term survival of a community in which cooperation is reduced to a 
minimum does not seem probable, the possibility remains that a delicate 
balance of internal and external forces could lead to a prolonged continuation 
of pervasive factionalism. 

The two illustrations of pervasive factionalism presented here have been 
used as the means of presenting a working hypothesis concerning the nature 
and genesis of factionalism. Our purpose has not been to demonstrate the 
validity of this hypothesis but rather to suggest a direction along which 
theoretical considerations of factionalism might move. A hypothesis or set of 
hypotheses of the kind presented here has certain characteristics which other 
anthropological hypotheses do not share. For one thing, the hypothesis deals 
with the nature of human societies and cultures and, hence, must be set apart 
from hypotheses dealing with psychological universals, although it is not in- 
dependent of such hypotheses. Further, faclionalism is a reproducible phenom- 
enon. It does not depend upon a particular period of history, but can occur when- 
ever groups of a certain kind encounter external pressures of a certain kind. The 
exact nature of the group and of the external pressures required is yet to be 
determined, although the two cases presented here imply certain characteris- 
tics. Here, then, is a theory which can be tested in any culture or society and in 
any kind of sub-group. It can be applied in the laboratory, although probably 
not to neonate groups, and the factionalism process can be observed in the 
field. Predictions can be made and tested against results. Ultimately, it should 
be possible to produce or eliminate the phenomena associated with factional- 
ism at will. 

NOTES 
' The data upon which this paper is based were derived from field work in Mysore State in 


southern India by Beals between March 1952 and August 1953, supported by the Social Science 
Research Council; from field work by Siegel in Taos and Picuris pueblos during the summers of 
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1947 and 1957; and from a project on the Codification of Acculturation Phenomena conducted at 
Stanford University with an initial grant by the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the Stanford Com- 
mittee for Research in the Social Sciences. 

2 In the less conservative families, girls and young women are beginning to experience much 
greater mobility and to be allowed aspirations far greater than those of their mothers’ generation, 
judging from recent conversations with a few older acquaintances of one of the writers in the 
pueblo. How large a number this is at the present time is difficult to say; we should be inclined to 
believe that it is still small but significant. 

3 In regard to the net role satisfactions of women it is instructive to note that no reports of 
drinking among women have been brought to the attention of any outside observer at Taos Pueblo. 
In neighboring and culturally related Picuris, on the other hand, where social disorganization has 
pervaded all role conceptions, several women are accused through gossip of imbibing. 

4 There is some evidence that persons voted into office are nominated from within a fairly nar- 
row kinship circle, but to what extent and how this operates we do not know. 

5 Actually Taos has experienced a number of acts of individual overt aggression over the 
past several hundred years of recorded history and, judging from the statements of several inde- 
pendent observers, many more verbal threats. This tendency toward individual expression has 
been attributed usually to Plains influence through many generations of relationships, friendly 
and otherwise. There is corroborating evidence for this interpretation: the fact that only at Taos 
of all the Eastern Pueblos was there any acceptance of the Peyote cult; the avid interest in Plains 
songs and dances; and the frequent visiting at the present time. However, such “un-Pueblo-like”’ 
behavior has probably been more common in most other Pueblo communities than has been re- 
ported, at least during the past two decades. In private discussion, John Roberts asserted that 
virtually the entire Appollonian gestalt as reported for the Zuni in Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
is contra-indicated by his own observations in recent years. As one proceeds to the Rio Grande 
Pueblos, with their stronger external controls, one would expect continual expressions of challenge 
and aggression. For the most part this consists of vicious, rapidly circulating gossip and accusa- 
tions of witchcraft. Without the draining off of potential aggression in intensive group-centered 
activities, which together with the above controls probably tends normally to reduce built-up 
tensions among such groups, breaks in the high level anxiety dam are almost bound to occur. The 
wonder is that actual violence (not mere words) does not take place more frequently. One has only 
to observe the ordinary demeanor about the pueblo in daily life, the handling of children, and— 
by vivid contrast—the often violent release of aggression by drunken individuals to appreciate 
how effective internalized and overt controls normally continue to be. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Yupa Indians of the Sierra de Perijé have been the subject of more 
than 100 publications. A very confused tribal nomenclature, however, 
makes the evaluation of these publications an exceedingly arduous task. The 
present paper is intended to help in identifying Yupa cultural and genetic 
affiliations by drawing on some of the more important contributions previous 
to this study, as well as by making use of our personal experience and field 


notes. 


The Setting 


The Yupa Indians inhabit the Sierra de Perijé situated between 9° and 11° 
north latitude and between 72°40’ and 73°30’ west longitude. The mountain 
range of Perijé is the natural border between the republics of Venezuela and 
Colombia. The political frontier runs over its highest peaks and marks at the 
same time the watershed of the rivers which, towards the east, flow into the 
Lago de Maracaibo and towards the west into the Rio César, a tributary of 
the Rio Magdalena. The Yupa inhabit only the Serrania de Valledupar, which 
is the northern section of the Sierra de Perij4, while the southern section, 
known as the Serrania de los Motilones, is settled by the Dobokubi. 

A very characteristic feature of the steep mountains which rise up to 3,630 
m, at the peak of Manatara and 3,750 m. at Pico Tetari are the abyssal valleys 
which were cut out of the rocky granite walls by the turbulent waters of in- 
numerable tropical rainy seasons. Rain falls throughout the year, although 
varying seasonally, so that the rivers never become completely dry even dur- 
ing the summer. 

While the deep river valleys function as very effective political boundaries 
between the Yupa tribes, each individual group is socio-economically limited 
to its own territory by three different thermal zones. The upper belt, at the 
highest elevations, is marked by cold nights and almost barren desiccated spur 
ridges. In the second zone, dense woods reach up to considerable heights and 
during several hours of the day and night fog envelops everything in a dense 
blanket of heavy moisture. The higher the forest the cooler it becomes, pro- 
ducing nothing but a nominal amount of vegetable foods which are insufli- 
cient to sustain the higher forms of life. The Indians settle preferably at lower 
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altitudes, between 600 and 1,400 m. above sea level, where limited agriculture 
is possible and meager crops may be grown. The Serrania de Valledupar is a 
marginal zone typical of present-day Indian habitat. It is an inhospitable and 
unproductive home for its human inhabitants, and actually less than 1,500 
Yupa Indians constitute the total contingent of human population within this 
wide area (Gusinde 1956; Hitchcock 1954). 


Historical Data 

Situated in the northwestern corner of South America, the Sierra de Perija 
belongs to those zones of the New World which were explored at an early date. 
Soon after Columbus had discovered the Continent in August 1498, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Alonso de Ojeda sailed along the North Coast (1499-1550), 
reaching the western shore of the Peninsula Goajira. They were followed by 
Juan Ampies (1527) who founded the city of Santa Ana de Coro. The Welsers 
of Augsburg obtained Venezuela from Charles V in 1529, and the exploratory 
expeditions of their various commanders (e.g., Alfinger, Federmann) com- 
menced as early as 1530. In 1550, Alonso Pérez de Tolosa made contact with 
the Indians of the Sierra, who had become known by the name of ‘‘ Motilones.”’ 
Between 1779 and 1792 the Indian groups known as “‘Chaque”’ and ‘‘Mo- 
tilones” were collected by the Capuchin missionaries of the Provinces of 
Navarre and Cantabria in small settlements within the northern and southern 
sections of the mountain range. According to a census taken in 1810, there 
existed some 10 missions with a total of 1,190 Indians. Relations between the 
Indians and the Whites were cool and hostile almost from the beginning and 
deteriorated completely after 1836 when the Indians withdrew into the moun- 
tains, declaring war to the death on all “Pafur,” i.e., Spaniards or Whites 
(Jahn 1927; Métraux and Kirchhoff 1948). 

After about 1915, relations between the Indians and Whites improved 
somewhat. The Capuchins started their second campaign at “La Granja” on 
the Colombian side of the Sierras and more recently, in 1945, at “Los Angeles 
del Tucucu” on the Venezuelan side. Between 1910 and 1922, Alfredo Jahn 
(1927) undertook several exploratory trips through the region between the 
Rivers Catatumbo and Palmar. During 1914-1915, and again in 1920, Gustaf 
Bolinder (1925) crossed the Sierra and visited the area. In 1940 William H. 
Phelps studied this Sierra as an ornithologist. F. Yepez (1945) published use- 
ful notes on the Rfo Negro Indians, a publication which chronologically coin- 
cides with Reichel-Dolmatoff’s (1945) study of the Colombian Motilones. A 
comprehensive study, La Regién de Perijé y sus Habitantes, was published by 
the Sociedad de Ciencias Naturales La Salle of Caracas in 1953; this was based 
on three expeditions to that region in 1947-48, 1949-50, 1950-51. In 1954, 
Fleury-Cuello, Emmer, and Gusinde studied the somatological aspects of the 
natives, and also Bolinder returned in October of that year to complete his 
previous studies (Gusinde 1956; Vareschi 1959). In 1956-57, Nufiez Montiel y 
Niiiez Montiel (1957a; 1957b; 1958) initiated the blood group studies of the 
Yupa Indians of Perij4. The present authors carried out three expeditions 
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during 1958-59, studying the socio-cultural aspects and blood groups of sev- 
eral Yupa tribes. 


Ethnic Identification 

The ethnic identification of the Indian population under study has been 
complicated by the use of a variety of tribal names. Explorers and early colo- 
nists introduced the name “Motilones,”’ meaning ‘“‘short-hairs,”’ to designate 
all Indian tribes inhabiting the area west of Lago de Maracaibo, including the 
Sierra de Perijé. As far as we know, the name appeared for the first time in the 
“Noticias Historiales” by Fray Pedro Simon (1627). It was used by Oviedo y 
Bafios (1885:209) and by subsequent writers up to modern times. The early 
missionaries (1779-1792), however, were well aware of tribal differences among 
these Indians and distinguished between ‘‘Chaques” and true ‘‘Motilones.” 
Unfortunately, this differentiation remained unnoticed until very recently, 
and all the Indians in the area between the Rio Palmar down to the moun- 
tain regions south of the Catatumbo were thrown together again as Motilones. 
It is mainly because of this that historical data referring to the different tribes 
of the Sierra de Perija are difficult to evaluate. 

Later on the White settlers of the lowlands between the lake and the 
mountains began to differentiate between ‘‘Motilones Manzos” (tame Mo- 
tilones) and ‘‘Motilones Bravos” (wild Motilones). The dividing line between 
the two populations was the Rio Tucucu, and, as the terms imply, the dis- 
tinction was not based on tribal or linguistic differences but rather on the de- 
gree of hostility the two groups demonstrated towards the White intruders. 

The first important step with regard to the ethnic identification of the gen- 
eralized Motilones population was taken by Ernst in 1887, when he integrated 
these Indians into the Cariban linguistic stock. Some decades later, Bolinder 
(1925) observed dialectic differences in the Indian groups he had visited in 
1914-15, and four years later de Booy (1918a:186) states, “‘the Tukukus, the 
Irapefios, the Pariries, the Macoas, the Rfo Negro and the Rio Yasa Indians all 
belong to the great Motilone family.” 

The introduction of these many local names soon confuses anyone who 
starts research in this area. Tavera-Acosta (1921) and Jahn (1927) tried a 
more precise classification to solve this problem, and Jahn’s scheme was very 
recently adopted by Mason (1950) for his article in the Handbook of South 
American Indians. According to Jahn, all Motilones speak the same language, 
namely Motilonan, of Cariban affiliation. He divides this linguistic family into 
two main groups: (1) the Chakés, comprising the Makoa, Tukuku or Irape, 
Pariries, and Chaké, and (2) the Mapés, including the Motilones of the Rio 
Catatumbo and the area south of it. Basically this classification rests upon 
distributional evidence, replacing by the introduction of a geographic criterion 
the former behavioral one: the groups who previously were called “wild Mo- 
tilones” are now called “‘Mapés,” and the “tame Motilones” are henceforth 
named ‘‘Chaké.” 

A linguistic classification has been proposed by Rivet and Armellada 
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(1950). In their article, the authors discuss the Colombian and Venezuelan 
Motilones of the Sierra de Perijé, as well as the Motilones to the south of the 
River Tucucu. They point out the close linguistic relationship of the different 
languages comprising the first group and agree on their belonging to Cariban 
stock. The most important result of their research, however, is the identifica- 
tion of the second group (Motilones bravos, Mapés) as Chibchan. This rather 
surprising statement was arrived at by analyzing a vocabulary compiled by the 
Capuchin Cartarroja in 1738, which had been lost until 1949, when Armellada 
rediscovered it in Caracas. 

Since 1950 the classification of Rivet and Armellada has been modified only 
in one minor detail. We refer to the linguistic position of the Japreria (Sabril, 
Sapriria) who inhabit the upper Palmar and Socuy Rivers, and who had been 
excluded by Rivet and Armellada from the Cariban speaking Motilones as 
well as from those who speak Chibchan. To come to this decision the above 
mentioned authors had to rely on secondhand information, since no language 
material was available to them. In 1956, however, the Capuchin Fathers Vil- 
lamafian and Santelos succeeded in establishing contact with the Japreria and 
obtained a basic vocabulary of their language. Forwarded to us, we were then 
able to confirm what the Capuchins had already suspected, that the Japreria 
speak Yupa of Cariban origin. Summing up, we would like to propose the fol- 
lowing classification of the Indian tribes of the Perijé according to their lin- 
guistic affiliation (cf. Wilbert 1959a) : 


1) The designation “Motilones,” together with such derivatives as ‘tame 
Motilones” and ‘‘wild Motilones,” is unjustifiable and misleading, and its use 
should definitely be discontinued. 


2) According to the term which they themselves use, all those Indians of the 
Sierra de Perijé who have been designated by the terms “‘wild Motilones” and 
‘“Mapés” and who linguistically belong to the Chibchan family, should be 
called Dobokubt. (They actually inhabit the mountain region to the south of 
the Rio Tucucu. On the Colombian side they are known as Kunagusdya.) 


3) According to the term which they themselves use, all those Indians of the 
Sierra de Perijé who have been designated by the terms “tame Motilones” and 
“Chaké” and who linguistically belong to the Cariban family, should be called 
Yupa. (Actually they inhabit the mountain region between the Palmar and 
Tucucu Rivers. On the Colombian side they are known by the name of Yuco.) 

The blood groups of the Yupa, with the exception of the Yuco and Japreria 
sub-tribes, are the subject of our paper. As previously stated, the Yupa inhabit 
the northern part of the Sierra de Perijé and comprise seven known subtribes: 
Macoita, Japreria, Rionegrino, Shapdru, Pariri, Irapa, and Yuco. 


Cultural Aspects 


Linguistically the Yupa speak a language of the Cariban stock. For a 
glottochronological evaluation of the available vocabulary material we com- 
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pared the languages of the Macoita (Hildebrandt 1958), Yuco (Reichel- 
Dolmatoff 1945), Rionegrinos, Shaparu, Pariri, and Irapa (Wilbert 1959a), 
obtaining a maximum date of separation of 1,000 years (10 minimum centu- 
ries). The Rionegrinos, Shapdru, and Pariri were found to constitute a dialect 
group of no more than 3.5 m.c. of separation. The Irapa language separated 
from the latter and from the Yuco some 5 m.c. ago; i.e., at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. Yupan was found to be separated from Yabaranan (south- 
ern Venezuela) and Carifian (eastern Venezuela) by 27-28 m.c. over a geo- 
graphical distance of about 1,000 km. 

In the Sierra de Perijé food is not only scarce but also difficult to obtain. 
Throughout the day men and women are preoccupied in obtaining a minimum 
ration. Both sexes engage almost equally in collecting wild fruits, nuts, palm 
shoots, grubs, larvae, and insects like ants and beetles. Snails, crabs, and turtles 
are also eaten. Since agriculture is rather limited by climate and environment, 
collecting of what nature has to offer constitutes a most important factor of 
Yupa food economy. Although hunting and fishing are of minor importance, 
a bigger catch gives occasion for the assembly of the tribal group to celebrate 
ceremonies of birth, naming, wedding and reburial. Agriculture, nevertheless, 
gives a certain measure of stability to the food quest. Each nuclear family owns 
at least one or two small plantations, which are cleared by the men and planted 
by the women. The cultivated plants include maize, sweet manioc, ocumo, 
yams, plantains, sugar cane, and tobacco. The staple product, however, is 
sweet manioc with maize, in sharp contrast to the eastern Cariban tribes of 
Venezuela. The Yupa do not plant the other species of manioc. A big portion of 
the harvested maize is used for the production of the beverage chicha, which is 
indispensable for a number of festivals and crisis rites and is frequently pre- 
pared and consumed in considerable quantities. Chicha is increasingly re- 
placed by rum in villages which are situated near the frontier of civilization. 
Being heavily addicted to intoxicants like alcohol and nicotine, and in view of 
general undernourishment, some of these Yupa communities may be said to 
have arrived at a very critical stage of their existence. 

The shelters of the Yupa are not too well adapted to the weather conditions 
of their present habitat. Houses are rectangular in shape with palm-leaf roofs 
and usually without any walls. They generally shelter an individual nuclear 
family, the members of which sleep on woven mats or simply on a layer of 
leaves. The Yupa work neither metals, nor stone, nor leather. But men fashion 
a variety of baskets, make crude cooking pots and pipes, while women spin 
wild cotton and weave tunic-like garments for their menfolk, as well as skirts 
for themselves. 

The different Yupa subtribes are independent endogamous bands consisting 
of a number of extended families with nuclear family households. They enjoy 
political autonomy and live in almost perpetual hostility with each other. Each 
subtribe recognizes a chief, whose office appears to have been hereditary before 
mission influence became strong. Religious authority rests with a priest 
(tomaira) but the doctor’s (¢wano) status is also considerable due to his (or her) 
knowledge of hundreds of medical plants. The chief, priest, and medicine man 
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may be said to form a sort of upper class in Yupa society. Otherwise, class dis- 
tinctions are minimal. As judged from the Parirf, marriage is normally monog- 
amous, although polygyny (never of the sororal type) is allowed and is found in 
12 percent of the marriages. Unions with a cross-cousin are preferred and mar- 
riage with a sister’s daughter is permitted. Residence is matrilocal, with 
bride-service, to become ultimately bilocal or neolocal after one or two years. 
The kinship system is of the Iroquois type, but descent is bilateral. Originally, 
the rule of succession to the office of the local headman, and possibly also to 
that of the medicine man, appears to have been patrilineal. 

When still inhabiting the lowlands southwest of Lago de Maracaibo, the 
Yupa were tropical-forest villagers. Shortly before or soon after the Conquest, 
they came into contact with Chibchan speaking chiefdoms from whom they 
adopted some important culture traits, e.g., loom weaving, picture-writing on 
wooden slabs (wistyd-kupi), the priest-complex, the extensive knowledge of 
pharmaceutic therapy, and a more specialized social organization. For reasons 
of culture differences—kinship terminology, mythology, and several material 
culture traits—we identified the Irapa as being different from the other Yupa 
subtribes. A marked difference has also genetically been established, as well as 
by somatological observations and by anthropometry. 


Physical A ppearance 


In a recent study of the Yupa, Gusinde (1956) distinguished two different 
somatologic varieties among this tribe, (a) one with a tall body and an oblong 
face and, (b) one of a small body with a face of medium length and medium 
breadth. He stated (p. 204), ““The Yupa people under investigation are a mix- 
ture of two conspicuously different racial varieties, the outstanding racial fea- 
tures of both being quite manifest. The lesser group in general is equivalent to 
the Caribs of the wide expanses of the middle and lower Orinoco River. They 
are of medium stature, and have a long oval face with high forehead and a 
narrow high bridged nose. It is quite impossible to unravel their racial descent, 
and nothing is gained by linking them to the Arawaks, since the latter are of 
almost the same stature as the Caribs. The majority of the Yupa resemble in 
decisive features of body and head all the neighboring tribes of the whole Val- 
ledupar mountain range, including those groups which live on the Colombian 
side. They are short, stocky, and broad shouldered, the head is of medium size, 
the face predominantly roundish, and the nose small and low. Whether this 
variety represents the true Carib type cannot be verified since frequent mis- 
cegenation has been occurring for centuries throughout the entire northwestern 
section of South America.” 

Several authors have referred to the small stature of some Indian groups in 
the general region. Federmann, in 1530, encountered a nation of Ayamanes to 
the south of Coro who were “dwarfs or very small folk,” and who were settled 
in the mountains. Bolinder (1925:222) found the Indians of Maraca to be: 
“very short, measuring hardly 140 cm. at times, but it cannot be claimed that 
they are dwarfs since some individuals measured from 155-160 cm.” In a later 
study (1937) he says of the Maraca Indians of the Sierra de Perija: “they were 
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altogether quite short, almost dwarf-like, men about 140 cm., women less.” 
Similar statements were also forwarded by various other explorers, e.g., de 
Booy (1918a:395; 1918b: 194), Fernandex Yepes (1945:67), Reichel-Dolmatoff 
(1945:20), Fleury-Cuello (1953a, 1953b), and others. The main object of 
Gusinde’s expedition to the Sierra de Perijaé was “‘to find out whether the na- 
tives there might be designated Pygmies. . . . ” The author concluded that the 
small stature of some Yupa is due to “‘modifications” caused by difficult living 
conditions, and that one does not deal with a racial trait. Besides the above 
mentioned somatological traits, especially the difference between long faced 
tall individuals and oval faced small ones, Gusinde (1956:212) noticed some 
individuals with ‘‘facial properties characteristic of the well-known Mexican 


Indians.” 


BLOOD GROUP ANTIGEN STUDIES? 


Material 


Blood samples for blood group antigen tests were taken from four Yupa 
subtribes: Macoita, Pariri, Shapdru and Irapa. Two Macoita settlements, 
situated about 10 miles west of the village of Machiques, were chosen for the 
blood tests. These settlements are not isolated. The inhabitants trade with the 
village of Machiques, several Whites and Negroes living among them. As much 
as possible to avoid cases of either White or Negro admixture, only 77 unre- 
lated individuals, both of whose parents were of Macoita descent, were selected 
for the blood group test. The 74 Pariri blood samples were taken from adult 
Indians living in several isolated settlements situated about 40 miles west of 
Machiques. The Shapéru are practically extinct. We were able to take only 24 
blood samples from adult individuals who live in small settlements 2 miles 
from the Mission station “Los Angeles del Tucuco.”” The Irapa samples were 
selected from 100 unrelated boys and girls living at the Mission, as well as 
from 38 adults. Some of them had their houses in the neighborhood of the Mis- 
sion and others had come down from the mountains at the time of our stay 
there. 

For the studies of the blood group systems, the blood samples were tested 
with the following antibodies: 


a) Anti-A, anti-A,, and anti-B for A,AsBO 

b) Anti-M, anti-N, anti-S, anti-s, and anti-U for MNSs 

c) Anti-P; (previously called anti-P), and anti-P+P; (previously called 
anti-Tj*); (Sanger 1955) 

d) Anti-C, anti-c, anti-D, anti-E, anti-e, and anti-V for Rh 

e) Anti-Lu* for Lutheran 

f) Anti-K, and anti-k for Kell 

g) Anti-Le* for Lewis 

h) Anti-Jk* for Kidd 

i) Anti-Di* for Diego 

j) Anti-Js* for Js 
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The blood samples were tested for the antigens of the nine well established 
blood systems as well as for the Diego system. The incidence of the newly 
marked antigen, Js*, was also determined. 

A BO. All blood samples from the four Indian tribes tested were group O, 
indicating no admixture, at least in significant proportion, with either Cau- 
casoid or Negroid people. 

MNSs. The gene M showed as high a frequency as usually occurs in Indian 
tribes (Mourant 1954). The only exception was the Irapa tribe who, together 
with the Warrau of the Orinoco Delta (Layrisse, Arends, and Wilbert 1958), 
showed the lowest incidence (58 percent) ever found in American Indians. The 


TABLE 1. MNSs FREQUENCIES IN YUPA INDIAN SUBTRIBES 


Phenotypes 


Tril Irapa Macoita Pariri Shaparu 
— 138 Samples 78 Samples 74 Samples 24 Samples 


Observ. Expect. Observ. Expect. Observ. Expect. Observ. Expect. 


MMSS 2.17 0.68 8.97 10.15 21.62 
MMSs 24.36 .63 24.33 
MMss 52: 17.95 .95 
MNSS 5.13 .56 81 
MNss 38. 16.67 .05 
NNSS 0.00 .00 
NNSs 2.56 .05 
NNss ‘ 7.69 .00 


Total 100.00 99.99 100.00 99.99 100.00 99.99 


x?=15.41 
n=8 
0.10>p>0.05 


All samples were U(+) 


Genotypes 
.24 31. 
.58 
.63 


100.00 


f 
| 
n 
h 19.06 20.83 
e- 35.64 25.00 
16.65 29.17 
It 7.29 0.00 
13.08 8.33 
)4 5.85 16.67 
0.70 0.00 
1.20 0.00 
0.52 0.00 
s- 00 
x?=8.17 
ed n=7 n=7 
0.90>p >0.80 0.50>p >0.30 
ed 
MS 8 43.66 38.88 
Ms 51 40.81 48.62 
NS 2 8.36 0.00 
Ns 37 | 12.50 
Total | 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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TABLE 2. Rh FREQUENCIES IN YUPA INDIAN SUBTRIBES 


Phenotypes % 


Irapa Macoita Pariri Shaparu 
138 Samples 77 Samples 74 Samples 24 Samples 


Tribes 


Observ. Expect. Observ. Expect. Observ. Expect. 


Observ. Expect. 


CCDEE 72 0.97 0.00 0.04 0.00 0.01 0.00 
CCDEe 10.87 14.14 2.59 2.64 1.35 1.53 0.00 
CCDee 50.00 51.55 61.03 62.39 56.76 57.72 58.33 
CcDEE 0.72 3.61 1.30 0.27 0.00 0.46 4.17 
CcDEe 33.34 26.35 13.00 12.82 33.78 34.98 29.16 
CcDee 0.00 0.00 19.48 18.04 1.35 0.00 0.00 
ccDEE 2.90 3.37 0.00 0.65 5.41 5.29 4.17 
ccDEe 1.45 0.00 1.30 1.84 1.35 0.00 4.17 
ccDee 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
ccddee 0.00 0.00 1.30 1.30 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Total .99 .00 99.99 100.00 .99 100.00 


x?=5.97 x?=0.62 x?=4.09 
n=4 n=4 n=4 
0.30>P>0.20 0.98 >P>0.95 0.50>P>0.30 


All samples were V(—) 


Chromosomes % 


CDE 9.85 1.67 1.01 0.00 
CDe 71.80 78.85 75.97 74.99 
cDE 18.35 8.08 23.02 25.01 
cDe 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
cde 0.00 11.40 0.00 0.00 


Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


gene S, which travels with the gene M, displayed a peculiar range of frequency; 
while low in Irapa Indians (10.82 percent), it was very high (36-52 percent) in 
the other three Yupa subtribes, as it was seen in Caingang (Fernandez, Jun- 
queira, Kalmus, Ottensooser, Pasqualin, and Wishart 1957), and Paraujano 
(Layrisse, Layrisse, and Wilbert 1959). 

P. The gene P; (previously called P) displayed a low incidence in compari- 
son with its incidence in Caucasoids and Negroids, but it was practically on 
the same range as that of Brazilian Indians (Patin and Junqueira 1952) and of 
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the Paraujano (Layrisse, Layrisse, and Wilbert 1959). No sample of the pheno- 
type P(—) was found since all reacted with anti-Tj*. 

Rh. The chromosome CDE (R,) was very high in the Irapa tribe (19.85 
percent) as compared with the other Yupa subtribes and other Indian tribes 
already mentioned. As far as we know only the Warrau-Winikina tribe of the 
Orinoco Delta were shown to carry this chromosome in a frequency (7.89 per- 
cent) close to that of the Irapa (Layrisse, Arends, and Wilbert 1958). 

The chromosomes CDe (R;) and cDE (Rz2) were within the range found in 
other Indian tribes. The only exception was the Macoita which showed a low 
incidence of the cDE (8.08 percent). This tribe exhibited an Rh phenotype 
picture different from the other Yupa subtribes and from the other full blood 
South American Indians. The chromosome cde (r) is present in that tribe in a 
fair amount. It is responsible for the sample of the phenotype ccddee and prob- 
ably half responsible for the 15 samples of the phenotype CcDee and for the 
sample of the phenotype ccDEe. Similar results of the phenotype CcDee were 
obtained by Nifiez Montiel and Nifiez Montiel (1958) in 113 Macoita repre- 
sentatives of one of the communities tested by us. The close contact of the 
Macoita Indians with White populations explains the introduction of the chro- 
mosome cde. It is very curious, however, that all Indians tested were O and, 
further, that no evidence was found of the genes K, Lu* and Le* which are pres- 
ent in some amount in Caucasoids. 

The other Yupa subtribes did not show any sample Rh (—) and only one 
sample (Pariri) was of the phenotype CcDee. The antigen V was absent, which 
is in accordance with the absence of the chromosome Ro. 

Lutheran, Kell and Lewis. All Indians tested were Lu(a—) and K(—). With 
regard to the Lewis system, only two cases Le(a+) were found in Irapa, but 
not a single one in the other tribes. 

Duffy. Asin most American Indians, the frequency of the gene Fy* was high, 
with the exception of the Macoita which showed a frequency of 43 percent. 

Kidd. The two South American Indian tribes tested for this antigen, 
Paraujano and Goajiro (Layrisse, Layrisse, and Wilbert 1959a, 1959b), and 
the four tribes presented here, have shown an intermediate frequency between 
that found in White and Negro populations respectively. 

Diego. One of the most interesting results of this blood group study was to 
find the low frequency (2.19 percent) of the antigen Di* in the Irapa as com- 
pared with the 26 percent of the other Yupa subtribes. Since all Yupa sub- 
tribes are considered as belonging to the Cariban stock, and because all Cariban 
tribes tested so far (Carifia, Guayqueri, Yabarana, and Maquiritare) have 
revealed a high frequency of the Di*, we had expected the Irapa to show a high 
incidence also. This difference between the Irapa and other Yupa subtribes 
made us suspect the Irapa to be of a different ethnic origin, not only because 
of the incidence of the Di* but also of the MNSs, and some cultural traits 
mentioned above. We shall return to this subject later. 

Js. The antigen Js* was absent in all Indians tested; corroborating the re- 
sults of Rh antigens, which indicate no Negro admixture at all. 
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TABLE 3. P, LUTHERAN, KELL, LEwis, Kipp, Dieco, Durry AND Js 


FREQUENCIES IN YUPA INDIAN SUBTRIBES 


Irapa Macoita Pariri Shapaéru 

Phenotypes (%) 
P, 53.62 56.41 31.08 37.50 
46.38 43.59 68.92 62.50 
P(—) 00.00 00.00 00.00 00.00 

Genotypes (%) 
P, 31.90 33.98 16.99 20.05 
P. 68.10 66.02 83.01 79.05 
p 00.00 00.00 00.00 00.00 

Lutheran 

Phenotypes (%) 

Lu(a+) 00.00 00.00 00.00 00.00 
Lu(a—) 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Kell 
Phenotypes (%) 

KK 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Kk 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
KK 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Lewis 
Phenotypes (%) 

Le(a+) 1.45 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Le(a—) 98.55 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Kidd 
Phenotypes (%) 

Jk(a+) 91.30 91.03 85.14 83.33 
Jk(a—) 8.70 8.97 14.86 16.67 
Genotypes (%) 

Jk* 70.60 70.22 61.46 59.18 
Jk 29.40 29.78 38.54 40.82 
Diego 
Phenotypes 
Di(a+) 2.39 21.80 33.78 25.00 
Di (a—) 97.81 78.20 66.22 75.00 
Genotypes 
Di* 18.357 18.63 13.40 
Di 98.89 88.43 81.37 86.60 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Irapa Macoita Pariri Shap4éru 
Duffy 

Phenotypes 
Fy(a+) 81.15 67.95 83.78 75.00 
Fy(a—) 18.84 32.05 16.22 25.00 

Genotypes 
Fy® 56.55 43.02 59.73 50.00 
Fy? 43.45 56.61 40.27 50.00 

Js 

Phenotypes 
Js(at+) 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Js(a—) 100.00 


Differences between the Irapa and the other Yupa Tribes 

Besides the Yupa, several other Carib tribes of Venezuela have been ex- 
amined for the Di*. In all of them high frequencies of the antigen were ob- 
served. The Carifia exhibited 29 percent Di(a+). The hybrid population of 
Fajardo on Margarita Island, who are descended from Guayqueri Indians, 
showed a 12 percent positivity of Diego-antigen (Layrisse, Wilbert, and 
Arends 1958). The Yabarana showed 9 positive cases out of 15 samples (Wil- 
bert 1959b), and from 5 samples of Makiritare 3 were Di(a+). 

It is important to emphasize that these tribes have kept this high incidence 
in spite of the fact that they separated from each other several centuries ago. 
For example, by comparing the frequencies of the Carifa with those of the 
Yupa tribes, (excepting the Irapa), it can be observed that the frequency of 
the Di* is very close, 29 percent for the Carifia and 26 percent for the Yupa. 
Applying the x? calculation, we obtain a probability greater than 1 in 3 that 
the deviation of the frequency of these tribes was due to chance. This result 
seems to indicate that the incidence of these two tribes has not been modified 
in spite of their linguistic deviation of 27 minimum centuries and their geo- 
graphic separation of 1,000 kilometers. 

We found the Yupa having a tropical forest type of culture, reminiscent of 
the Cariban speaking tribes of eastern Venezuela and the Guianas. The circum- 
Caribbean elements we met with were recognized as culture-borrowing as a 
result of recent contact with Chibchan groups. 

When still in the field and before the results of the blood group tests were 
available, we had noticed certain culture differences between the Irapa and 
their Yupa neighbors, which we then attempted to explain by an even more 


extensive culture borrowing. The main reason why we did not think of any 
other explanation was the fact that the Irapa speak the same language as the 
Yupa and because people of the same language are usually taken as belonging 
to the same ethnic group with a close genetic relationship. 
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TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF MNSs, P, Rh, Durry, Kipp, AND DrEGO PHENOTYPES 


BETWEEN THE IRAPA INDIAN TRIBE AND YUPA SUBTRIBES 


Absolute Number 


x? 
(Obs.-Exp.)? 


Observed Expected Exp. 
Irapa Yupa Total Irapa Yupa Trapa Yupa 
MNSst 
~ >) 
MMSS 13 71 84 36.92 47.08 15.49 12.55 
MMSS 
M Mss 45 39 84 36.92 47.08 ide 1.39 
MNSS} 9 37 46 20.22 25.78 6.22 4.88 
MNSs | 
MNss 40 20 60 26.36 33.63 7.08 5.53 
NNSS 4 3 7 3.08 3.92 0.27. 0.23 
NNSs } 
Nss 27 6 33 14.50 18.50 10.77 8.45 
Total 138 176 314 138.00 175.99 74.23 
n=5 P<0.001 
Pt 
P, 74 76 150 65.92 84.08 0.99 0.77 
P. 64 100 164 72.08 91.92 0.90 0.71 
Total 138 176 314 138.00 176.00 3.37 
0.10>P>0.05 
Rh* 
CCDEE| 16 1 17 9.94 7.06 3.69 5.20 
CCDEe | 
CCDee 69 56 125 73.09 51.90 0.23 0.32 
CcDEE| 47 33 80 46.78 33.22 0.00 0.00 
CcDEe | 
ccDEE 4 5 9 5.26 3.74 0.30 0.42 
CcDee 
ccDEe 2 3 5 2.92 2.08 0.29 0.41 
ccDee 
ccddee} 
Total 138 98 236 137.99 98.00 10.84 
n=3 


0.02>P>0.0! 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 


Absolute Number (Obs.-Exp.)? 


Observed Expected Exp. 
[rapa Yupa Total Irapa Yupa Irapa Yupa 
Duffyt 
Fy(at+) 112 133 245 107.67 137.32 0.17 0.14 
Fy(a—) 26 43 69 30.33 38.68 0.61 0.48 
Total 138 176 314 138.00 176.00 1.40 
n=1 


0.30>P>0.20 


Kiddt 
Jk(at+) 126 154 280 123.06 156.94 0.07 0.06 
Jk(a—) 12 22 34 14.94 19.06 0.58 0.45 
Total 138 176 314 _ 138.00 176.00 1.16 
n=1 
0.30>p>0.20 
Diegot 
Di(a+) 3 79 82 25.78 56.22 20.12 9.23 
Di(a—) 135 222 357 112.22 244.78 4.62 2.12 
Total 138 301 439 138.00 301.00 36.09 
n=1 


P<0.001 


* Including Pariri and Shapdru Yupa subtribes. 
t Including Macoita, Pariri, and Shapdéru Yupa subtribes. 
t Including Macoita, Pariri, Shapdru, and Rionegrino Yupa subtribes. 


Considering the results of genetic research, however, differences between 
the Irapa and the other Yupa tribes may also be explained as being due to two 
different culture patterns and not to different degrees of innovation of the 
same culture type. Both culture patterns would have fused to a considerable 
extent, but we were inclined to ascribe the elements of a tropical forest type of 
culture to the Yupa-Caribs, who are intruders into this area, while the circum- 
Caribbean culture traits appeared to be reminiscent of formative cultures of 
Colombia and Mesoamerica. Culture analysis alone would not easily have led 
us to this conclusion, and Gusinde also found it quite impossible to unravel the 
racial descent of the different Yupa groups by means of somatologic and an- 
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thropometric studies. We consider it of particular interest, therefore, to inter- 
pret our findings on Yupa genetics in order to demonstrate the usefulness of 
the Diego blood groups antigens for this kind of study. 

In Table 4, MNSs, P, Rh, Duffy, Kidd and Diego blood system phenotype 
frequencies of the Irapa are compared with the sum of phenotypes of the other 
Yupa tribes. It can be seen that the P, Duffy, and Kidd fit very well since the 
probability is greater than 1 in 20, which indicates that the differences of the 
phenotype incidence are probably due to chance. Also the phenotypes of the 
Rh blood system in Irapa compared with those of the Parirf and Shapéru give 
a total x? of 10.84 and a probability of less than 1 in 50. It is therefore statisti- 
cally doubtful whether the two groups of Indians have such phenotype differ- 
ences by chance alone. The sum of the x? with the MNSs blood system was 
74.23 and with the Diego blood system was 36.09. These results are off the 
table of the distribution of x? and in consequence it can be said that the proba- 
bility of the difference of the phenotype in the two groups being due to chance 
is less than 1 in 1,000. 

According to these results and considering the fundamental differences 
between the Diego and MNSs blood group systems of the Irapa and the rest of 
the Yupa tribes, the postulation of a common ethnic origin of the two groups 
cannot be accepted on the bases of genetics. The Irapa, in other words, al- 
though Carib speaking, should not be considered to belong to the same racial 
stock as the Yupa or any other Carib tribe tested so far. 

If we were dealing on a purely cultural level, differences would not present 
any problem at all, since today nobody expects the Cariban tribes to have a 
single and distinctive culture. But we are dealing with the genetics of peoples 
who all speak languages of the same recent origin and whose genetic relation- 
ship has been proved already in a number of cases. In this frame it is difficult 
to accept a tribe so markedly different from all the other Carib tribes tested as 
belonging to the same racial stock. 

In this connection we may briefly discuss two hypothetical alternatives: 

(1) The Irapa tribeis a genuine Carib tribe according to their linguistic affilia- 
tion. From the genetic point of view this would indicate two different ethnic 
stocks of the Carib Indians; e.g., one where the Di* was present with a rather 
high incidence, and another one where the antigen was absent or almost so. 
This could be possible, but is unlikely. Glottochronology tells us that some 
500 years ago all Venezuelan Yupa dialects formed one and the same language. 
Could it be possible that a population speaking one and the same language did 
not widely intermarry? 

Neither does the answer to our question turn out in favor of the first 
hypothesis if we try to interpret the low Di* among the Irapa as being due to 
gene loss, since the time of Irapa-Yupa separation is too short to account for 
such a considerable genetic reduction. 

Another suggestion within the same hypothesis could be that the Irapa 
as a Carib tribe, and as carriers of the gene Di*, met a large Indian Diego 
negative population with whom they mixed intensively and in consequence 
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diluted the gene Di*. According to this suggestion the interbreeding of the 
the Irapa with the Diego-negative population must have taken place within 
the last 500 years, since before that time all Yupa formed the same tribe. Fur- 
thermore, they would have met this population when already out in the area 
of Lake Maracaibo and possibly in the general area of Perijaé. According to 
Glass and Li’s formula which expressed the dynamic of the racial admixture, 
the rate of genes of the Diego negative population which supposedly was in- 
troduced per generation, was about 10 percent, so that after 25 generations 


TABLE 5. RATE OF GENE ADMIXTURE ACCORDING TO GLASS AND Li’s FORMULA 


Percentage admixture ac- 
Hypothesis Q do dx m cumulated during 
years (25 generations). 


ist* 0 14.12 1.11 9.68 92.14 
2ndf 14.12 0 1.11 0.32 7.86 


* The Irapa are a genuine Carib tribe. The gene Di* was diluted by admixture with an Indian 
tribe not carrying the Dis. 

+ The Irapa was not originally a Carib tribe. The gene Di* was introduced from the Carib 
tribes surrounding this tribe. 


(20 years each) they could have accumulated 92.14 percent genes of the 
Diego-negative population. While this could be at least theoretically accepted, 
it supposes the existence of a large Diego negative population near the Irapa 
tribe with whom they had mixed. 

There is also a slight possibility that the Dobokubi, the southern neighbors 
of the Irapa, represent this large Diego-negative population with whom the 
Irapa, but not the rest of the Yupa tribes, intermixed in large proportion. 
Taking into consideration that the Dobokubi actually add up to but a few 
hundred people, we would have to assume that they were greatly decimated 
during the last 500 years. The Irapa consider their Dobokubi neighbors as 
their traditional enemies. If the assumed heavy interbreeding had indeed 
taken place one would expect at least a neutral attitude of the tribes toward 
each other. 

(2) The Irapa are genetically non-Carib and originally a Diego negatite 
iribe. If we think of the Carib as a people who expanded over a wide portion 
of northern South America, conquering the tribes they encountered on their 
way, we could imagine the Irapa as the original inhabitants of Perijé who 
had to give way to the Carib aggression, eventually adopting their language 
but not mixing in large proportion with the intruders. According to Glass and 
Li’s formula the rate of genes introduced from the Caribs into the Irapa tribe 
would be about 0.32 percent per generation, fixing the approximate date of 
the arrival of Caribs 200 years before the discovery. The amount of genes 
accumulated after 25 generations would be 7.86 percent (Table 5). 
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We consider this hypothesis to be the more probable one and prefer to 
explain the 2.19 percent of Di(a+) in the modern Irapa as being due to ad- 
mixture with the Yupa tribes who carry the gene in a high frequency. 


NOTES 


1 Briefly mentioned in Layrisse and Wilbert 1960. 

2 This work was supported in part by a grant from the Fundacién Creole, Caracas. We wish 
to thank Iris Dugarte, Adelina Ojeda, Norma Matute and Anna Jancew for their technical as- 
sistance. We are also indebted to Drs. Guzman Garcia Martin, Bartolome Zunimo (Zona XV- 
Malariologia, Maracaibo), and Alonzo Nifiez Montiel, and to Rosa Matilde Hernandez, Carmen 
Juarez (Banco de Sangre de Maracaibo) and the Capuchins of the station “Los Angeles del 
Tucuco” for their collaboration in the collection of blood samples. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Eloise Giblett (King County Central Blood Bank, Seattle, 
Washington), A. E. Mourant (The Lister Institute, London), Kurt Stern (Blood Center, Mount 
Sinai Medical Research Foundation, Chicago), Philip Levine (Ortho Research Foundation, Rari- 
tan, New Jersey), R. T. Simmons (Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Victoria, Australia), 
J. P. O’Riordan (The National Blood Transfusion Association, Dublin), M. Shapiro (The South 
African Blood Transfusion Service, Johannesburg), and T. J. Greenwalt (Junior League Blood 
Center, Milwaukee) for supplying us with critical anti-serum. 
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The Formation of Two Indigenous Communities 
in Coastal Peru} 


LOUIS C. FARON 
Los Angeles State College 


INTRODUCTION 


Fee relatively homogeneous society of coastal Indians (cholos), lo- 
calized in a central Peruvian coastal valley, has undergone a series of 
structural adaptations consonant with local, regional, and national economic 
and political developments. One of the more recent manifestations of such 
adjustment has been the formation of two indigenous communities’ within this 
cholo segment of the population. One of these communities is organized around 
pastoral activities and registered with the Peruvian government in 1926 as a 
comunidad lomera. The other, which split off from the pastoral community, is 
based on small scale agriculture and registered in 1947 as a community of small 
freeholders (comunidad de pequenos propietarios). The membership of these 
communities has been crosscut by other formal groupings. 

I propose to discuss these communities in the context of various formal 
politico-economic affiliations of their members in order to show how the total 
membership is internally differentiated; then I will consider the structure of 
kinship and endogamous marriage to show how this latter system tends to 
preserve an overall social integrity and ethnic identity.* Such discussion is in- 
tended to place the coastal community in a new light with reference to Peru- 
vian society and in a strategic position for comparison with other indigenous 
communities throughout the Americas. 

As far as I know, this is the first anthropological study of formal in- 
digenous communities in coastal Peru, in which an effort is made to consider 
them in the larger framework of the hacienda system.‘ Although my primary 
purpose is to present new material about a specific local segment of Peruvian 
society, the study nevertheless touches on structural principles which seem of 
analytic value for the understanding of other ‘little communities” which 
have long traditional association with European-imposed political and eco- 
nomic systems. For example, it broaches considerations of the nature of bi- 
lateral kinship systems in such communities. It reconsiders the relation be- 
tween kinship and so-called ritual kinship (compadrazgo). It has implications 
for the extension to other than Asian Indian societies of the concept of ‘‘caste” 
and for the relationship between caste and class principles of stratification. 
While an examination of these themes is important for an understanding of 
integrative and divisive mechanisms operative in Peruvian society, their full 
treatment must be deferred to future publications. 

Since we are entering essentially unexplored territory, I feel that I should 
present sufficient background material to orient the reader. In the first part 
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of this article, therefore, I offer something of an historical explanation of the 
two communities by relating their development to certain features of the 
social history of the valley in which they are found and by enlarging this 
background occasionally in selected areas. In the second part, however, I 
attempt to arrive at a limited theoretical understanding of these communities 
by examining aspects of their structure and function in contemporary society, 
the main burden of this paper. 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Land and Labor’ 

The most satisfactory way of analyzing the structure of these communities 
is in their relationship to the larger society. These relationships are at the same 
time social, economic, and political and involve, as well, religious, recreational, 
and other aspects of everyday life. I cannot hope to do more than touch on 
certain features of these relationships in a paper of this length. But I should 
like the reader to keep in mind that these communities are part of the total 
social structure not only of the valley in which they are found, but also of the 
feudalistic hacienda system and the systems of caste and class stratification 
which characterize Peruvian society. 

The original scattered settlements of Indians in the lower valley were 
nucleated into a single native village (reduccién or asiento de indigenas) in 
1551. This village remained under Spanish administration until Peru’s in- 
dependence. Sometime thereafter indigenous communities throughout the 
nation were accorded new official status in an avowedly humanistic attempt to 
mitigate the stigma attached to “Indians” in distinction from other Peruvians. 
A central feature of this plan was the dissolution of these communities as 
indigenous communities. Former comuneros (members of these traditional 
communities) were allowed individual title to the land they used, which 
entailed rights of disposal. This occurred in the valley under consideration 
here. 

Although additional cholo families have been incorporated into the local 
indigenous population in this valley, colonial records show beyond a doubt 
that the nucleus of this group has “immemorial rights” in the valley and, 
furthermore, that for centuries they formed a single indigenous society. The 
nucleus of living members of both the present-day communities is able 
through genealogies to trace family roots back to the early 1800’s. These in 
turn may be checked against lists of taxpayers (contribuyentes) for the years 
1841 and 1846. Earlier documents mention indigenous family names which 
appear in the 17th century, reappear in the 18th century, and tie into the tax 
lists of the 19th century, thereby establishing continuity for specific family 
lines over many generations. 

Furthermore, these documents show that the indigenous population has 
been successively organized under the aegis of Spanish exploitative systems 
(repartimiento-encomienda, corregimiento) and, with little change in the condi- 
tions of exploitation, under the Peruvian creole hacienda system. The in- 
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digenous community, whether viewed in the context of colonial, early re- 
publican, or present-day society, has always formed part of the labor structure 
of the hacienda system. It has, for example, always provided a potential 
source of stable, dependable, and either free or cheap labor. Its members have 
always been in a status-bound category in Peruvian society, closely tied to the 
large landlords (hacendados) by a set of asymmetrical rights and obligations. 

In colonial times this indigenous population performed numerous labor 
services for the colonists who established themselves in the valley; but they 
did not play an important role in the sugar cane industry which developed in 
the republican era, despite their continued agricultural usefulness in the pro- 
duction of food crops and in cattle-raising activities. The indigenous popula- 
tion was small throughout the colonial era and indeed had to be supplemented 
by Indians brought in from other parts of Peru. It was only toward the end of 
the 19th century that the local cholo element seems to have become numeri- 
cally important (even though Chinese bound-laborers and freed Negroes 
performed the work basic to the sugar cane industry), and the community 
increased considerably in membership (there were less than 50 tax-paying 
members in 1841). At the same time it began to expand outward from the 
village (i.e. from the old asiento de indigenas). Freedom from the restrictions 
of Spanish administration (corregimiento) and the individual liberties ac- 
quired after Peruvian independence (as defined, e.g., in the Cédigo Civil of 
1852) contributed to this expansion. 

Geographical expansion of the community took place in two important 
ways. Some of the members freely enrolled as resident sharecroppers (yana- 
conas) on surrounding haciendas. Others—especially after the sugar cane 
crisis which followed the general economic depression in 1879 after the War of 
the Pacific—gradually moved into the idle hacienda fields and into the bush 
and then-grassy pampas where they started small cultivated tracts and pas- 
tured their increasing herds of cattle and pigs. Economic depression on the 
one hand and population increase on the other were preconditions for this 
development. The hacienda owners’ burst of entrepreneurial enthusiasm was 
snuffed out by economic disaster and they reverted to their traditional 
absenteeism and concern with minimal rents. The hacendados’ lack of interest 
in managing their own holdings more profitably left the road clear for the 
indigenes to compensate for a growing scarcity of village farm and pasture 
lands by intrazonal migration. The indigenes remained in virtual possession 
of these newly acquired tracts——amounting to hundreds of acres of farm plots 
and thousands of acres of bush and grassland—until the turn of the century 
and the renewed interest on the part of hacendados in industrial agriculture, 
which arose with the advent of cotton production along the coast of Peru. 

As used in this paper, the concept ‘“‘hacienda system” is meant to convey 
more than just the organization of any one or several haciendas in any one or 
several valleys. The system comprises and is defined by much broader aspects 
of regional and national social, economic, and political structure, only certain 
limited and local features of which are dealt with here. The hacienda system 
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implies a power structure in which, most simply conceived, the Peruvian- 
white oligarchy stands at the top with other social categories ranked below 
with respect to both caste and class affiliation. While caste lines are rather 
rigidly defined, there is socioeconomic mobility within castes. In focusing on 
the cholo element of society, we are concerned with a low caste category within 
which there is some socioeconomic mobility. It should be pointed out that this 
system is supported by the power alignments implied in the hacienda system, 
and that the most significant of these relationships for this study are those be- 
tween the indigenous communities and the local group of large landowners 
who are members of the Peruvian oligarchy. The indigenous communities 
follow the lead of the landlords, and the latter manipulate the comuneros to 
their own advantage. This manipulation, however, does not imply outright 
coercion. Rather, it involves the perpetuation of certain traditional sets of 
rights and obligations which bind comunero to landlord and which operate at 
the local level in the framework of labor organization and land usage. 

With the switch to cotton cultivation at the beginning of this century-- 
an economic change which is itself analyzable into stages—those indigenes who 
had established themselves on sections of surrounding haciendas were given 
the choice of remaining on their holdings as sharecroppers or quitting the 
premises. Most of them accepted sharecropper status, since it usually meant 
the use of many times more land than they could claim in the confines of the 
village. 

At the same time, other comuneros began to sell properties in that part 
of the old asiento de indigenas, long called the campiia, which was gradually 
becoming urbanized. A trunk railway which had been put through from one 
of the haciendas to the coast literally divided in half the old asiento. In time 
the new and expanding town drove a wedge between the two sections of the 
campifia. One section was incorporated into the new town as a neighborhood 
(barrio) of house-and-garden plots (casa-huerta). The other section preserved 
more of its rural qualities, more of the traditional social and economic charac- 
teristics. In the late 1920’s and 1930’s, this latter section of the campifia 
experienced periods of ethnic and cultural consciousness which first expressed 
itself in a strong alignment with the group that became the pastoral commun- 
ity, in 1926, and later, it underwent another social readjustment which was 
finally in 1947 expressed politically in the registration of the community of 
small freeholders. The formation of both these communities was supported by 
some of the most influential landlords in the valley. 


Segmentation of the Indigenous Community 


The hacienda system has been fundamental in the development and formal- 
ization of indigenous communities throughout Peru since early colonial times 
and is partly characterized by intimate and reciprocal relationships between 
landed estates and indigenous groups in most spheres of social action. It is 
generally recognized that the landlords’ interest is in assuring themselves 
tractable local labor. However, the social distance maintained between land- 
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lord and comunero in this way supports the structure of caste and class stratifi- 
cation, which is the panoply of the Peruvian hacienda system. The formaliza- 
tion of indigenous communities was effected in several ways during more than 
400 years of recorded history. A new phase was entered in the 1920’s with the 
institution of a nation-wide registration of communities which is still in prog- 
ress. Part of the justification for this new phase is that these communities 
were losing their traditional rights to land as a result of the formal dissolution 
of indigenous communities which followed independence from Spain. 

The formal legal and political institutions acquired or “‘preserved” by 
registration seem, at least when inspected superficially, rather uniform from 
one such community to another throughout Peru. it is generally assumed 
that these indigenous communities also have rather similar or ‘‘typical”’ social 
and economic structures, and one reads over and over in the official documents 
(expedientes and informes) relating to these communities that such-and-such 
an indigenous community ‘“‘owns lands and depends on a communal arrange- 
ment” (“‘posee tierras y cuenta con un régimen comunitario”’), or words to 
that effect. Even assuming a general validity for this quite vague statement, 
we know little about the structural arrangment of such communities, and 
certainly there are differences between coastal and highland communities, 
not to mention other regional variations resulting from different economic 
involvements of the membership. 

All such communities registered, however, for at least one common pur- 
pose: the maintenance and protection of rights which are considered basic and 
traditional. These rights always involve land, and, in a larger sense, also cul- 
tural or ethnic “integrity.”” With registration, rights to land are generally 
clearly defined and, where not clear because of boundary disputes, pending 
, claims are at least subject to control by the Ministry of Labor and Indian 
Affairs. Not so with communal integrity, which means different things to dif- 
ferent communities and even varies with respect to segments within com- 
munities. Conceptions of communal integrity rest on relationships of con- 
siderable complexity comprising a mass of customs and usages which have 
| undergone constant modification as social conditions have changed. 

Throughout the colonial era and well into the 19th century the traditional 
cholo community under consideration here appears to have been more tightly 
integrated politically and economically than it has been since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Politically, this is partly because the administrative 
system was imposed upon the community from without (during the colonial 
period) and, economically, largely because of more uniform involvement in a 
much less complex economic structure. A body of common sanctions served 
to maintain a great measure of community solidarity and social equilibrium 
until cotton agriculture modified the basic economy of the valley and gave 
a special emphasis to private ownership of land, production for market, and 
cash-credit. Before the great expansion of haciendas, which began with cotton 
agriculture, the indigenous population felt little or no deprivation with re- 
gard to cultivable fields. The major economic preoccupations of the com- 
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munity were animal raising, the cultivation of sufficient food and fodder, and 
the utilization of the grassy lomas. Pasturage was abundant even though 
there were many times more cattle than now, and there was plenty of land for 
the cultivation of subsistence crops. There were no pressing social, economic, 
or political issues. 

An issue arose, however, when rights to the lomas were threatened.® There 
was an internal dispute over leasing part of the lomas to a Japanese lumber 
company. This led to charges against one of the principal community leaders 
being brought by a minority of the membership. These charges involved 
maladministration and raised the question of what constituted membership 
rights in the community or, phrased differently, in whose hands should 
authority reside. This minority faction, composed mainly of small holders 
from the village, claimed that the villagers constituted the ‘‘true community,” 
because they resided in the old asiento de indigenas. The other faction, com- 
posed mainly of sharecroppers dispersed on several haciendas who had tenuous 
rights and no strong interest in the lands of the village, wanted merely to 
maintain the time-honored rights to the lomas. 

This majority took steps to reorganize and petition the Peruvian govern- 
ment for official recognition as a pastoral community, which was achieved in 
1926. The minority faction, which called itself the “true community,” was 
also included in the membership of the pastoral community and, because it 
benefited from the formal recognition to rights in the lomas, did not pursue 
its dispute with the majority faction in government courts. But after the 
internal split, the minority ceased to take an active part in the administration 
of the newly registered pastoral community except to petition occasionally 
for better leadership and administrative honesty. However, when the men- 
bers of the “true community” finally registered as a separate community of 
small holders in 1947, it seems to have been a result of the following develop- 
ments, which indicate a divergence of interest rather than hostility to the 
pastoral community. Principally, land had taken on a new importance as 
cotton production spread from the haciendas to the village and as the ten- 
dency toward equal inheritance of land brought about a great amount of 
fragmentation of farm plots. As more village land went into cotton production, 
less alfalfa and maize were raised. Since the lomas could be counted on to sup- 
port animals for only several months of the year because of increasingly dry 
conditions, less and less fodder could be raised in the village and the number 
of animals was reduced. Secondly, but in relation to cotton agriculture and a 
growing scarcity of farmland, a small group of villagers vaguely saw the 
possibility of ‘‘regaining”’ some land from the surrounding haciendas. On their 
petition, hacienda boundaries were surveyed by government engineers, and 
the areas of all the units in question were calculated. 

The group of persons who initiated these proceedings provided the leader- 
ship necessary to marshall interest in registration as a community of small 
freeholders—a legally recognized indigenous community. Organization into a 
legal corporate entity would enhance the possibility of regaining traditional 
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land, presumably usurped by the haciendas, since such recognition opened 
legal channels to the villagers and entailed both exact boundary surveys and 
the perusal of colonial documents (mensuras) referring to the asiento de in- 
digenas and adjacent haciendas. Subsequent legal investigation disclosed 
that one of the adjacent haciendas lacked clear title to a sizeable section of 
land which abutted on the community’s holdings. 

The whole movement for registration as an indigenous community was 
publicized as one which would maintain communal organization and the 
brotherhood of the membership by protecting time-honored rights. While the 
validity of the ‘‘time-honored”’ rights to land the community hopes to re- 
possess remains a legal question, hedged-in by many considerations of local 
and national politics, the moral issues involved served to rally the community 
to action. But the emphasis that was placed on ‘‘communal organization” 
seems—at least after ten years have elapsed—far-fetched, somewhat bogus, 
and shrouds the formalization of the community in a sort of legal fiction.’ 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Membership in Formal Politico-Economic Groups 


If we take the two communities—the pastoralists and the small freeholders 
of the village—as our point of departure, we have to consider them as com- 
posite structures on the one hand and as overlapping structures on the other. 
Phrased differently, we are dealing with communities which are neither homo- 
geneous nor mutually exclusive with respect to the economic and political role 
and status sets of their membership. Each community, for example, is com- 
posed of persons belonging to two or more of the following formal groups: 
(1) freeholders of the indigenous village, (2) those among freeholders who have 
sufficient land to require dotages of irrigation water for which they pay 
taxes, herein called for convenience by the local word regantes, (3) the com- 
munity of pastoralists, (4) sharecroppers on several haciendas, (5) members 
of labor unions, herein called sindicatos, and (6) settlers in a government- 
sponsored colony (irrigacién) of small farmers. 

I propose to deal with the communities by referring to these formal group- 
ings, but in a highly selective way. There are differences, for example, in the 
telative importance of these groups for the persons who are members (size 
of the group seems not an important factor) which may be measured roughly 
in terms of the degree of engagement® of the individuals with the groups. I 
would like to consider this feature of membership—the degree of engagement 
or involyement—in attempting to obtain some theoretical understanding of 
the communities, since it leads to an examination of the relationships among 
the membership which constitute an important part of the structure of the 
formal indigenous communities and indicates their function. 


lhe Village Community of Small Freeholders: Among the more than 180 adult 
fegistrants in the community of small holders, 70-odd are regantes. Regantes 
are listed in the local offices of water control and fertilizer administration and 
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have a relationship with these government agencies which distinguishes them, 
with respect to status and role, from the rest of the villagers as well as from 
persons considered solely as members of any of the other formal groups listed 
above. In simplest terms, they hold title to plots of sufficient size to require 
restricted dotages of irrigation water, which also entitles them to purchase a 
fixed amount of guano fertilizer through government channels. 

For regantes who are neither sharecroppers nor settlers in the irrigation 
colony, ownership of farm plots in the village is generally their most important 
agricultural connection. Otherwise, membership status in the community 
seems not to benefit the regantes materially, and none takes a very active 
part in the politics of the community, nor do they work as a group in any 
system of economic reciprocity. They are title holders, mostly by inheritance, 
and do not depend on protective legislation pertaining to comuneros to safe- 
guard their rights to land. Most of their economic involvements are outside 
the community, with cotton buyers who give credit, with government agencies, 
with banks, with markets. 

On this basis alone, the community of small holders may be said to com- 
prise two formal groupings: the total membership and the regantes. There 
is no formal relationship between these segments of the village (although they 
are formally distinguishable) and for certain purposes they may comprise a 
single unit (e.g., political or religious activities). But, largely because basic 
wealth—land—is involved in distinguishing them, there is a good deal of 
consciousness of membership in one group or the other, and this is evidenced in 
individual status and role differentiation with respect to the formal groups. 

The possession of even the smallest parcel of village land has a good deal 
of security value and conditions one to identify with the community of small 
holders, focusing one’s attention on community affairs. This reinforces the 
sense of belonging or of being a local cholo (or indio de acé) ; it heightens the de- 
gree of engagement. It is my opinion that those villagers with very small 
holdings of the house-and-garden type (casa-huerta) conserve more of the 
traditional life and values of the village, which they think of as ‘‘the com- 
munity,” than do the regantes. It is among these villagers that the most 
marked esprit de corps is noticeable. They have been the most active partic- 
ipants in the political movement for registration, since they stand to benefit 
most if the community finally gains title to the land in dispute with the ad- 
jacent hacienda. The majority of them support themselves by working as 
laborers in the town or on the haciendas, a pattern by no means foreign to the 
history of the indigenous community. 

Only about 10 percent of the small holders of the village community are at 
present co-members of the pastoral community. Their involvement seems to 
be measurable by the number of cattle they have and the amount of land they 
own or control on which they can raise pasture themselves—in other words, 
it depends on the economic advantage which accrues to them as members of 
the pastoral community. Economic interest is reinforced by other interests. 
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There is, for example, a traditional or even antiquarian interest in the com- 
munity. More than 50 percent of the villagers were pastoralists during the 
1920’s; before that it is said that the community hardly counted a member 
who did not have six or more head of cattle, not to mention many pigs which 
were also pastured in the lomas. When speaking of “‘the community” some of 
these small holders of the village make what appears to be unconscious ref- 
erence to the traditional pastoral-subsistence-cropping community of past 
decades, failing to mention the factionalism and the political separation which 
followed. 

Of the small holders of the village community who are also sharecroppers 
(about 20 percent), most have their greatest economic involvements with the 
haciendas on which they have their fields. Many of them live on the hacienda 
for which they sharecrop, even though they might also be regantes. The bulk 
of their income usually comes from the hacienda, as do their biggest problems 
(e.g., rents, credit, loans). It is this economic tie with the haciendas which 
eventually weakens relationships with the community of small holders. While 
extolling the virtues of traditional village life, sharecroppers are inclined to 
regard their ties with the hacienda as more important—as business. They are 
more interested, too, in political activities concerning the haciendas than, e.g., 
the 10-year old law suit. 


The Dispersed Community of Pastoralists: Almost 80 percent of the pastoral 
community are sharecroppers who derive the bulk of their income from the 
haciendas. There are no members who are entirely pastoralists today. Still, 
membership in the pastoral community is of great economic importance to 
them because, in order to raise animals at all, most sharecroppers depend on 
the lomas preserved for their use only by their membership in the indigenous 
community. The organization of haciendas is such that sharecroppers do not 
have enough pasture for their cattle. The situation, therefore, is rather differ- 
ent from that confronting those members of the village community who have 
both farm plots and cattle and who can use their land according to their own 
needs. 

Furthermore, it is mainly as pastoralists that the sharecropper segment of 
the community preserves its strong traditional identity, which distinguishes 
its members from most of the rest of the sharecroppers (who have come from 
the highlands or from other parts of the coast). Pastoralists are concerned with 
the payment of grazing fees and their strict regulation, with the control and 
administration of the lomas, with the appointment of capable cattle guards, 
with an efficiently conducted rodeo, with the successful and well-attended 
fiesta on the day of their patron saint, and similar in-group considerations. 
They are rather deeply committed to the organizational aspects of the pas- 
toral community because they feel that without the legal status it affords them, 
their domain would once again be threatened as it was in the 1920’s. They 
tend not to think of the villagers as true cattle raisers because they now have 
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so few animals. It may be stated flatly that pastoralists (sharecroppers) have 
a greater degree of engagement in their community qua registered indigenous 
community than villagers (pastoralists) have in either the village or the lomas, 
insofar as community involvement is concerned. Furthermore, the share- 
croppers are the dominant group in the pastoral community. 

It will be remembered that sharecroppers may be members of either or 
both indigenous communities and may also be among the group of settlers in 
the irrigation colony. In terms of economic interest, they are most concerned 
with whatever relationship enables them to control the most productive land. 
The economic system of the haciendas implies an organization which tightly 
controls its sharecroppers. If they have alternatives, such as a farm plot in the 
indigenous village or a field in the irrigation colony, the tendency is for them 
to build up these latter resources and perhaps eventually to transfer (/ras pasar) 
their rights of tenancy on the hacienda for a cash settlement. If the hacienda 
thwarts this manipulation, this may serve to open old grievances and lead to 
agitation against the hacienda. Other issues become involved, such as disputes 
over rentals and operating fees. 

On some haciendas in the valley there are sharecropper organizations of a 
politico-economic nature called sindicatos. They are sometimes galvanized to 
action by the sort of situation implied above concerning rights of transfer, 
rentals, and fees. But their long-range purpose is to conduct counter political 
activity in defense of all their rights against pressures exerted by haciendas. 
Passage of the Sharecropping Law in 1947 (Ley de Yanaconaje), in defense of 
sharecroppers’ individual liberties and economic well-being, represents the 
peak of this sort of social welfare movement on a national scale. But there 
continue to be numerous local manifestations of discontent over the hacen- 
dados’ ability to circumvent the law. At various times in the past decades, 
these sindicatos have had more or less influence and vitality. Involvements of 
the membership depend directly on the estimated “‘chances”’ of the sindicato 
exacting some additional advantage from the hacienda. The intensity of 
these interests varies but, nevertheless, conditions the degree of engagement 
of the membership with either of the indigenous communities. In times of 
stress and union agitation—which may be prolonged over several years while 
judgment is pending—their interest in hacienda affairs is heightened and their 
involvement and interest in communal affairs diminish. 

A large number of sharecroppers and some villagers have acquired fields 
in the irrigation colony. Of approximately 300 settler families, well over half 
are oldtime residents of the valley, and a number of these are ex-sharecroppers 
and ex-communeros of the village. Hardly a farm plot in the colony, however, 
has not changed hands three or four times since its founding about 30 years 
ago, and the composition of the settler population is continually changing. 
For this very reason the irrigation colony continues to serve as a potential 
outlet for both sharecroppers and villagers who have sufficient cash to put 
down on land in the colony. 
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Settler status is highly compatible with membership in the pastoral com- 
munity, but settlers who are also members of the village community show 
little interest in the latter, especially if they have no clear title to land there. 
The acquisition of a medium-sized farm in the irrigation colony is usually fol- 
lowed by a rather complete break with village affairs. This in some cases is 
due to the fact that the person so involved, who may hold the three-fold status 
of sharecropper, villager, and settler, has so diversified his economic interests 
that he has been able to improve his socioeconomic position within the cholo 
caste and move upward within the lower class. While this is sometimes a pur- 
poseful disassociation geared to social climbing, it also involves distinct eco- 
nomic interests and a political separateness from the village community or the 
haciendas which center around water rights, consumers’ cooperatives, ‘and 
other purely local aspects of colony life. 


Membership in Kinship and Residence Groups 

I think it is now sufficiently clear that the groupings discussed owe many 
of their characteristics to the fact that they have formed around essentially 
economic and political developments of the last quarter century. Formaliza- 
tion has meant the acquisition of a political mechanism for consolidating the 
membership, regulating internal affairs, and dealing with individuals and 
groups outside the membership. Formalization also symbolizes differences 
within the cholo category. 

Now I would like to consider aspects of several structural arrangements 
seen in the system of kinship and endogamous marriage and in patterns of 
residence. Here I am concerned with solidary relationships which serve to 
integrate the members of the cholo category into a rather clearly distinguish- 
able segment of Peruvian society, regardless of economic and political seg- 
mentation. 

There seems little purpose in speculating about the nature of kinship and 
marriage during the colonial era because there are to my knowledge no really 
informative documents until we come to the republican era. However, it is 
evident that Catholic influence has been important in molding the relation- 
ship system with regard to notions of incest and its regulation, as well as in 
establishing the system of compadrazgo-padrinazgo which I take to be a func- 
tionally (although not analytically) inseparable part of the kinship system. 
With these points in mind, I feel that it is helpful to trace back in time only 
toa point where there are written records which reflect identifiable marriage 
practices. Such documents appear in the years 1841 and 1846, as previously 
mentioned. Even these tell us little. 

Although information provided by this set of documents is incomplete, we 
know from them that more than 40 percent of the recognized marriages at this 
time, in a small community of less than 50 nubile, tax-paying males, were 
endogamous. They also indicate that some wives were obtained from similar 
communities up the valley. In addition, these documents supply the historical 
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check for genealogies obtained from informants, which show beyond a doubt 
which family lines are the oldest among the present indigenous population and, 
to some extent, how other cholo families have become incorporated into this 
larger in-marrying group. There is little else to go on until we come to the bap- 
tismal and marriage records of the late 19th century. However, all such docu- 
ments combined with genealogical data and other accounts from informants 
clearly show that marriages between these oldest families (with a gradual in- 
clusion of more recent cholo families) have persisted for at least 150 years, or 
for 5 or more generations, and that we are dealing with a highly endogamous 
segment of the population. 

In regard to the day-to-day activities and concerns of this cholo element, 
the kinship system gives the appearance of being effectively bilateral, insofar 
as inheritance and descent and one’s position in the larger body of kin are 
figured with attention to both paternal and maternal lines. From genealogies, 
I would say that this has been the case for at least the past 50 years. However, 
there is a tendency to emphasize the paternal side of the family, seen in regard 
to authority, virilocal living arrangements and, perhaps, in the underscoring 
of father-right indicated by a man including “natural’”’ sons among his heirs. 

The system is a vast, ramified cognatic arrangment in which there is 
strong patrilineal emphasis once we go back from four to six generations be- 
yond informants (aged from 30 to 50 years). Genealogies indicate that the 
reckoning of descent and inheritance is bilateral for two or three generations 
removed. Beyond this shallow depth, as seen from the family trees of the dozen 
or so oldest families in the indigenous communities, descent is figured through 
males as far as six generations back. Neither the names of wives or sisters of 
these remote ancestors, nor their status with regard to property rights, is re- 
membered. On the rare occasions when memory does stretch back this far, it 
is always the case that women are remembered because of their connection 
with important males of these oldest families, it being impossible to figure 
genealogical connection through women to a depth of four to six generations. 

The system is wide-range in its inclusion of a very large number of kinsmen 
who are recognized and treated in accordance with the normative etiquette 
for relatives. For the purposes of regulating incest, a concept of “family” 
(familia), which means more than merely a household unit, includes relatives 
through third cousins. But extended kin relationships are recognized through 
the mth degree in a system of many-generational, named family groups. 
Reckoning descent is a complicated matter for individuals, but the system is 
one which may be conveniently manipulated. For example, if a man has as 
his paternal and maternal surnames XY, he is hailed as an X by his X rela- 
tives and as a Y by his Y kinsmen, being both X and Y on other occasions. 

There is another feature of the system which also serves to extend the 
range of membership and which emphasizes generation. This is a classificatory 
mechanism by which any young man tends to call any vaguely known, older, 
local male cholo “uncle” and is in turn called “nephew,” when neither person 
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is certain of the actual genealogical relationship. It is not always possible to 
establish the connection, since persons aware of it might be either dead or 
absent. This classificatory aspect of the system is rather striking in view of 
the fact that there seems to be among some anthropologists a tendency to 
regard so-called ‘‘mestizo” societies as ‘‘nonkinship” societies (whatever 
that is supposed to mean) and to view them as bilateral arrangements which 
are utterly diffuse and exceptionally difficult to order in structural terms. 

I suggest that the oldtime family names, the surnames of the long-endog- 
amous population, serve to classify persons with whom one immediately 
recognizes kinship but to whom one is unable to trace specific genealogical 
connection. These links cannot always be determined. While all these old 
families are related through marriage bonds established at least as long ago 
as the early 1800’s, there are many newer families who now reside among them 
in the village and surrounding haciendas. For these more recent arrivals, 
the old surnames represent distinct family groups, even spoken of in common 
parlance as lineages (Jinajes or descendencias). No one denies, for example, 
that ‘‘all the X’s are one family,” and in some cases many hundreds of people 
are involved. 

I shall mention one vital point with relation to the patrilineal feature al- 
ready noted which seems to have general implications for the conceptualiza- 
tion of noncorporate unilineal principles. This is the fact that rights to tradi- 
tional heritage in the valley and to an ascribed status in the larger society 
are emphasized and clarified by tracing back foward ‘‘time immemorial”’ 
through the male lines of the oldest families to a point where the local cholos 
feel that they have established themselves as descendants of original inhabi- 
tants of the coastal region. Thus, these male ancestors in the patriline are of 
sociological importance not because they determine one’s membership in a 
corporate descent group but, rather, because they provide the links by which 
ethnic affiliation may be established with the past. I suspect this phenomenon 
is not unique to coastal Peru.® 

I would now like to turn to an examination of endogamy, which is crucial 
to an understanding of social integration among the cholo segment of the 
population. One way in which the word is used by anthropologists is to refer 
to an in-marrying residential group described as practicing local or village 
endogamy. In another sense, however, the word may describe marriage within 
a group regardless of residence. While there is often a correspondence between 
“group” and “‘residence,”’ it is with groups of persons that endogamy has its 
primary reference. Both these meanings may be brought into relation, in con- 
sidering the communities discussed in this paper, in a manner illustrative of 
the operation of an integrative mechanism in a changing society. 

One generation ago the marriage patterns of the village community were 
characterized by more than 50 percent endogamy with respect to the residen- 
tial unit. Before the turn of the century, before urbanization took hold and the 
larger campifia split into two sections, endogamous unions amounted to well 
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over 80 percent, again with reference to the residential group. Today, con- 
fining our attention to the total nonurbanized population of the village, only 
about 25 percent of the marriages since 1940 are endogamous, and the bulk of 
these are between members of the oldest families. Thus, it might be felt that 
endogamous marriage is ‘‘breaking down,” as the saying goes. 

I contend, however, that in a group sense endogamy is as high now as our 
records indicate for the past, that it approaches 100 percent, and that this is 
essentially because of the same factors that were operative in the past. These 
are factors of caste membership shaped by the hacienda system. 

We must take into account the fact that there has been a considerable 
amount of dispersion or intrazonal migration, movement from the village to 
the haciendas and to the irrigation colony. This does not suggest that it is use- 
ful to consider the whole lower valley as a residential unit. Rather, I feel that 
we have to face a change in two structural characteristics of endogamous mar- 
riage, which are that: (1) it is no longer localized in the village and (2) more 
indigenous families have been added to the local population. Endogamy re- 
mains an important structural principle in the marriage system of the indige- 
nous segment of the valley population (and other segments as well). This is 
not seen primarily by looking at the continuance of intermarriage among the 
oldest cholo families of the village. This is only a partial view of the system, 
and a misleading one. Instead, endogamy is understandable only by looking at 
members of the total cholo category—the indigenes of the village, the ha- 
ciendas, and the irrigation colony, including the newer cholo families among 
them. In this perspective endogamy approaches 100 percent. This is of course 
nonlocalized endogamy, emphasis being placed on the social unit rather than 
on the residential unit. And it is a criterion of great importance for the defini- 
tion of Peruvian castes—those status-bound “minority” categories, one of the 
characteristics of which is endogamy. 

Common residence is no longer an important enough factor to give an 
endogamous aspect to the village population. Rather, physical mobility has 
served to give broader meaning to endogamous marriage, expanding the endog- 
amous “unit” from a group (taken in the sense of an aggregate of persons main- 
taining sustained face to face relationships) to a category (in this instance a 
social type which is a Peruvian caste).!° Thinking in terms of category instead 
of group facilitates the simultaneous consideration of indigenous settlements 
in other coastal valleys, and within the same frame of reference. In this light 
one may see a series of in-marrying cholo populations strung along the coast 
in numerous valleys, these local segments together comprising an indigenous 
caste. But further consideration of the implications of this feature of Peruvian 
society is beyond the scope of this paper. 

I wish to touch on another aspect of the kinship system—compadrazgo- 
padrinazgo. These ties have formed among the small neighborhood groups 
which have arisen on the haciendas and elsewhere, both between relatives and 
unrelated families. The ties are for the most part horizontal, that is, within the 
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endogamous cholo population rather than between it and other social cate- 
gories. This was not always true to the extent that it is today, as compadrazgo 
genealogies indicate; but here we are mainly interested in contemporary rela- 
tionships. 

Compadrazgo-padrinazgo involves strong personal ties between individuals 
which also affect informally the families of persons so related. The series of 
economic obligations supposedly very important in the compadrazgo-padri- 
nazgo relationship in the past certainly do not appear as an active feature of the 
system today, although mutual assistance remains a verbalized ideal of the 
relationship. Compadrazgo-padrinazgo serves to strengthen existing kinship 
ties or to form new ones, and this is seen especially with regard to spiritual 
compadrazgo (the bond of greatest emotional content). Leaving most consider- 
ations of types and meanings of compadrazgo-padrinazgo aside, I want to indi- 
cate two aspects of the system which are of importance to this paper. 

One is that the compadrazgo relationship is sometimes contracted between 
brothers and often between cousins or other close relatives. Where this is the 
case, it is viewed as more important for the persons concerned than the pre- 
existing kinship tie. Compadrazgo between relatives tends to do two things: 
(1) reinforce solidarity between persons and their families and (2) extend the 
incest barrier to those persons immediately involved. However, where close 
relatives are not involved in the compadrazgo relationship, it often serves to 
establish relationships which lead to marriage—the marriage of, say, the 
ahijado (godchild) to the daughter or other female relative of the padrino (god- 
father). Thus, the padrino and his kin become cognatic relatives of the off- 
spring of this marriage and affinals of the ahijado and his family; and the 
groups are again brought into a formalized solidary relationship. This I take 
to be a latent function of compadrazgo-padrinazgo under the stated circum- 
stances. I offer this suggestion as something to be examined in other societies, 
since it seems an aspect of compadrazgo-padrinazgo which, according to the 
published material, has not been observed by anthropologists. Viewed either 
way, compadrazgo-padrinazgo serves to bind together only very small seg- 
ments of the society in direct relationships, but its overall effect is more gen- 
eral. When coupled with already established bonds of kinship in an endoga- 
mous social category, it is a system which contributes to the integration of this 
larger segment of society. It is an in-group characteristic which operates hori- 
zontally with respect to cholos and other categories of Peruvian society. 

In conclusion I will summarize the significance of membership in the po- 
litico-economic groups on the one hand and participation in the kinship and 
marriage system on the other. I suggest that the former represent structural 
adaptations whose function is to facilitate relatively quick adjustment to press- 
ing economic and political conditions. These adjustments have resulted in 
certain types of groupings among the cholo segment of the population which 
are correlated with diverse economic interests and which condition the degree 
of engagement of the total membership in the two indigenous communities. 
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With regard to the structure of kinship and marriage, I suggest the follow- 
ing conclusions. First, the classificatory and unilineal aspects are long-term 
modifications contingent upon population growth and controlled dispersal, 
which serve to unify the cholo element through the idiom of kinship and by 
establishing linkage with the past, on which claims to traditional rights are 
based. And, second, the persistence of endogamous marriage and its noted 
special forms are caste phenomena consistent with and reinforced by the ha- 
cienda system. The system of kinship and marriage, therefore, serves to main- 
tain the ethnic integrity of the cholo category despite changing economic con- 
ditions and political alignments within the hacienda system. 


NOTES 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was completed between July 1957 and March 
1959 under the auspices of the University of Illinois program of Studies in Cultural Regularities 
directed by Julian H. Steward. 

2 The term “indigenous community” is a translation of comunidad indigena and, as used 
in this paper, is usually meant to signify that officially recognized, corporate entity organized 
under the Peruvian Constitution and a special body of legislation. 

3 The theme of ethnic identity relates to the concept of Peruvian castes. In this paper I do 
not argue for an extension of the concept “‘caste”’ to describe categories in Peruvian society, al- 
though I am concerned with the eventual need to justify such extension. In this paper “caste” 
may be used interchangeably with “ethnic,’’ as an adjective or descriptive noun without special 
technical significance. 

4 Gillin’s study (1945) will come to mind immediately as an exception to this remark, but 
Moche is not a registered indigenous community and its organizational history and contemporary 
structure are therefore somewhat different from communities so organized. In other respects I 
feel that Moche is typical of the numerous campinas inhabited by coastal cholos and that my state- 
ments about kinship and marriage apply generally to all such communities. 

5 The most informative sources used for the historical descriptions in this paper—aside from 
informants’ statements concerning recent history—are found in private archives in Chancay 
Province and Lima, and in the National Archive in Lima. There are no general histories which 
devote appreciable space to the valley under consideration in this paper. 

6 Rights to the Jomas were threatened in several ways almost simultaneously. A Japanese 
lumber company was stripping timber from communal lands. Government maneuvers threatened 
to dispossess the pastoral community by incorporating the Jomas in the district township. A local 
hacendado began extending irrigation ditches into the more level part of the pasture lands in an 
effort to reclaim them for his own agricultural use. The history of this situation is a good deal 
more complex than suggested in this paper. 

7 This opinion is in no sense derogatory. While I do not feel that the community may legiti- 
mately claim to be organized on a “communal” basis as regards economic activities, such a claim, 
or the need to register under such a pretext, indicates that a structural adjustment has been made 
through the manipulation of cultural forms. 

8 T have taken the phrase ‘‘degree of engagement” from Merton (1957:311). While I have 
found this concept useful in both research and writing and subscribe in general to the body of re/- 
erence group theory, I am not sure that Merton’s emphasis on normatively prescribed degree 0! 
engagement is particularly helpful to an understanding of the points discussed in this article, and 
my use of the concept is tangential to Merton’s. 

° T feel that Pehrson (1954) erred in underemphasizing the analytic value of unilineal concepts 
for “bilateral” societies on the basis, presumably, of his experience with nomadic Lapp bands 
This seems too specialized an instance and, where there are highly endogamous, stable societies 
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as often found in Latin America, patrilineal reckoning for certain important purposes is common. 

© This may be stated more concretely. While segments of a category such as sharecroppers 
tend to form groups in any one locale, all persons belonging to the category—say, sharecroppers in 
all of coastal Peru—do not constitute a group in the sense the word is used here. 
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Traditional Values of Ghanaian Children 


MARY H. LYSTAD 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana 


ECENT social developments in Ghana provide a variety of opportuni- 
ties for the study of socio-cultural change. Traditional institutions are 
deliberately being changed, and the attempt is being made to alter old values 
and attitudes. Ghana’s political leaders have persistently criticized and at- 
tacked the traditional institutions and values of hereditary chieftainship, 
ethnic and regional solidarity, and magico-religious sanctions for custom. In 
their place, they are trying to substitute achieved status, territorial and na- 
tional solidarity, industrialization, urbanization, and rationality. In part be- 
cause of Ghana’s position of leadership in the movement toward independence 
and self-rule in Africa, furthermore, these changes have come widely to be 
held as a model by many Africans living in territories still governed by Eu- 
ropeans. 

For many Ghanaians, however, these secular ideologies, largely acquired 
from Western culture, appear to be little understood or appreciated. It is the 
purpose of this research to ascertain to what extent one segment of the popula- 
tion has accepted certain secular social values and rejected traditional values. 

The estimated population of Ghana in 1958 was just over four and one half 
million people, of whom 15,000 were non-Africans. Of this population, not more 
than ten percent lived in the five areas designated as urban in this study; 
Accra, Cape Coast, Kumasi, Sekondi-Takoradi, and Tamale. Accra, the capital 
and largest city, had about 200,000 inhabitants. 

The subjects selected for this study were students in the oldest secondary 
school in Ghana, located six miles from Accra. All of the students in Form 2 
participated. These students served as an interesting focus for changing cul- 
tural values because most of them received their early socialization in a tradi- 
tional setting of village or semi-urban environment, with complex extended 
family patternings. On the basis of intellectual ability, they were chosen from 
approximately 18,000 eligible candidates to receive college preparatory train- 
ing. As adolescents they had been placed in a secular setting, urbanized, with 
secondary school contacts. In a few years when they have finished all of their 
schooling, it is expected that some of them will become the leaders of their 
country. 

The students were between the ages of 12 and 16 years, 13 years being the 
mean. There were 61 boys and 33 girls; 39 were from urban areas, 55 from rural 
areas. Some were children of prominent citizens living in Accra, some were of 
uneducated, obscure parents living in remote villages of the Northern Region. 

The children were asked on two separate occasions to tell stories. In the 
first time period they were asked: “‘Write the story that you like best. It can 
be a story you have heard at home, or while playing with other children, or in 
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school, or anywhere else.”” They were also asked: ‘‘Why do you like this story? 
Who first told the story to you? Was it first told in an African language or in 
English? How old were you when you first heard the story? In the second time 
period, two weeks later, they were asked: “‘Make up your own story about a 
boy and a girl living in the same town in which you live.” 

The “Favorite Story”’ was requested in order to provide information about 
the values of the old order which were particularly liked by these children— 
the culture of their childhood, the ideologies learned in early family relation- 
ships. A story of their own making was asked in order to provide clues to the 
values these children have come to regard as essential for life among their peers 
as they grow older. 

Two kinds of analyses were made. The first was designed to determine the 
nature of the actors in the stories, the second to determine the nature of rela- 
tionships between the actors. The nature of the actors was analyzed in terms 
of three factors: (1) the individuals involved; (2) the psychological needs of 
these individuals; (3) the psychological rewards obtained by these individuals. 
The nature of the relationships between actors was analyzed according to 
Levy’s scheme for the analysis of relationship structures (1952: 238-398). 

Levy and Parsons have suggested that at the present stage of theoretical 
development in the social sciences, it is not possible to discover and analyze all 
of the essential structural elements of any society (Parsons 1949: 185-199). It 
is, however, feasible to analyze relationship structures in a society, these being 
any social structures that delimit actions, ideally and/or actually, that inter- 
relate one or more individual actors. Levy lists the following six aspects which 
he considers basic for distinguishing these relationships empirically: (1) the 
cognitive aspect; (2) the membership criteria aspect; (3) the substantive defi- 
nition aspect; (4) the affective aspect; (5) the goal orientation aspect; (6) the 
stratification aspect.! 

For the purpose of this research, only the cognitive, affective, goal orienta- 
tion and stratification aspects were used. The membership criteria and sub- 
stantive definition aspects were omitted because the data provided in the 
stories were insufficient to differentiate the subcategories. 

The major hypothesis tested concerned the presence of traditional or secu- 
lar values in the nature of the actors and in the nature of the relationships 
between them. With regard to the nature of the actors, it was hypothesized 
that such traditional elements as the presence of animals or supernatural be- 
ings in the stories and the psychological need for social approbation would be 
found. It was also hypothesized that satisfactory rewards would be present, 
although this is not a distinguishing characteristic between traditional and 
secular societies. With regard to the nature of relationships between persons, 
it was hypothesized that traditional elements of nonrational, intimate, group- 
oriented, and nonhierarchical relationships would be present. It was further 
hypothesized that there would be urban-rural differences—trural children show- 
ing more traditional characteristics—and male-female differences—females 


showing more traditional characteristics. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 


The material was subjected to content analysis (Berelson 1952:171-174), 
using the following categories: 


I, The nature of the actors 
A. Individuals involved: 

1. Persons 

2. Animals 

3. Supernatural beings 

B. Psychological needs of actors: 

1. Social approbation 
a. Sex: the emphasis is on the need for a sex partner; sexual gratification; 

b. Sibling love: the emphasis is on the need for cooperation; the companionship of 
brothers and sisters; 
c. Supernatural love: the emphasis is on the need for a god’s intervention. 

2. Material goods 

a. Food: the emphasis is on the need for obtaining food; 

b. Material success: the emphasis is on the need for fame and fortune; 

c. Adventure: the emphasis is on the need for challenging and different situations. 
C. Rewards of actors: 

1. Satisfactory: the ends of the actors are for the most part obtained; e.g., boy meets girl, 
they fall in love, they marry. 

2. Unsatisfactory: the ends of the actors are for the most part thwarted; e.g., boy meets 
girl, they fall in love, one is unfaithful to the other, they part. 

II. The nature of relationships between actors 
A. Cognitive aspect: 

1. Rational: action in which the ends that the actors seek to achieve by the means they 
have chosen are generally the same as the ends that a scientific observor knows they will 
achieve; e.g., if the actors are in need of food, they hunt for food using adequate means. 

2. Non-rational: all conscious action other than rational action. 

a. Use of rational means which are inadequate because of ignorance or error. 
b. Use of magical action in which the ends of the actors are empirical but the means 
they use are essentially nonempirical and involve the use of magical powers: 
(1) of the person himself; e.g., there is a need for food, and the person changes into 
an animal in order to obtain it; 
(2) of gods; e.g., there is a need for food, a god is invoked, and food appears; 
(3) of animals; e.g., there is a need for food, an animal intervenes, and food appears; 
(4) of inanimate objects such as sticks, stones, and pots; e.g., there is a need for food, 
a stick is rubbed, and food appears. 
B. Affective aspect: 

1. Intimate: emphasizes the lack of restraint and informality in overt display of affect 
among the actors; the actors are relatives or friends. 

2. Apart: emphasizes restraint or formality in display of affect among actors; the actors are 
passing acquaintances, such as trades people coming together briefly for the sole pur- 
pose of transacting business. 

C. Goal orientation aspect: 

1. Individual: emphasis is placed on each actor looking out for himself in obtaining goals; 
e.g., the actors seek goals of material success in competitive activity with each other. 

2. Group: emphasis is placed on one or more of the members safeguarding the relevant 
goals of the other if he is (or they are) to achieve his (or their) own goals at all; e.g., 
the individuals in a village join in a hunt for food for each other because of a famine. 

D. Stratification aspect: 

1. Hierarchical: relative rankings of the actors are different, and the actions involved in 
the relationship are differentiated with regard to this difference; e.g., the actors are of 
different social classes and deference is given the upper class by the lower class. 

2. Non-hierarchical: no differential rankings of the actors in any respect are considered 
relevant to the relationship. The actors treat each other as if they were of the same 
social status.? 
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TABLE 1. NATURE OF THE ACTORS AND OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ACTORS 
IN FAVORITE STORIES, BY RESIDENCE AND BY SEX 


‘ Residence Sex 
Actors and relationships > T 
otal 
acters Urban Rural Male Female 
N 39 55 61 33 94 
I. Actors 
A. Individuals involved 
1. Persons 33 42 46 29 75 
2. Animals 5 3 5 3 8 
3. Supernatural beings 12 16 23 5 28 
B. Psychological needs 
1. Social approbation 
a. Sex a 12 8 8 16 
b. Sibling love 8 1) 0 8 8 
c. Parental love 0 2 0 2 2 
d. God’s love 1 6 6 1 7 
2. Material goods 
a. Food 19 31 42 8 50 
b. Material success 3 4 3 4 7 
c. Adventure 4 0 2 2 4 
C. Rewards 
1. Satisfactory 11 19 16 14 30 
2. Unsatisfactory 28 36 45 19 64 
II. Relationships between actors 
A. Cognitive aspect 
1. Rational 17 11 20 8 28 
2. Nonrational 
a. Ignorance; error 3 14 13 4 17 
b. Use of magic 
(1) Persons 6 7 9 4 13 
(2) Gods 2 3 1 4 5 
(3) Animals 3 6 6 3 9 
(4) Inanimate 8 14 12 10 22 
B. Affective aspect 
1. Intimate 26 37 40 23 63 
2. Apart 13 18 21 10 31 
C. Goal orientation aspect 
1. Individual 11 27 25 13 38 
2. Group 28 28 36 20 56 
D. Stratification aspect 
1. Hierarchical 16 17 18 15 33 
23 38 43 8 61 


2. Nonhierarchical 
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The favorite stories were also analyzed in terms of the reasons given for 
liking them, the relationship of the children to the person who told the stories 
to them, the age at which the children first heard the stories, and the language 
in which they were told. The children’s own stories were further analyzed in 
terms of the relationship between the central actors; i.e., whether the boy and 
girl described were relatives, lovers, or friends. 

A reliability check on the coding of each story was made on a five percent 
sample by the writer at a later time period. Agreement was 92.6 percent. 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF FAVORITE STORIES 


Table 1 gives the nature of the actors and the nature of the relationships 
between actors for the four groups of the sample. In general, most of the at- 
tributes of a traditional society were present. The actors were animals and 
supernatural beings as well as human persons. The chief psychological need 
was for food (in over half of the cases), and satisfaction of needs (in over half of 
the cases) was not obtained. The relationship between persons was nonrational, 
often magical, intimate, group-oriented, and nonhierarchical. 

Statistical comparisons between urban-rural and male-female groups were 
made. With regard to urban-rural groups, Chi square showed the only statisti- 
cal difference at the .05 level of significance to be between rational-nonrational, 
with the urban dwellers more likely to choose rational means for ends desired. 
With regard to male-female, Chi square showed the only statistical difference 
to be between needs for human approbation in contrast to needs for material 
things, with the males more likely to choose material things than females. 

WHY THESE STORIES WERE FAVORED 

Table 2 gives social background factors in the story telling situation. Again 
traditional factors were found. They were evidenced in the fact that the stories 
were liked for a moral, a moral of being good, kind, and fair to others. They 
were also evidenced in the fact that the stories were most often told by a mem- 
ber of the child’s nuclear family; mother, father, sister, brother, and in the fact 
that they were learned in an African language when the children were between 
the ages of eight and nine years, several years before they left home for second- 
ary school and before they learned a foreign language. 

There were no statistically significant differences between urban-rural or 
male-female groups on any of these points. 

THE CLEVER SPIDER 


One third of the favorite stories were concerned with the adventures of a 
spider named Anansi. Though he was a spider, and though he often was found 
hovering in a corner of the wall at the end of the story, Anansi had many hu- 
man characteristics. His family structure and his difficulties in obtaining food 
were similar in pattern to those of human beings mentioned in other stories. 

The principal theme found in the Anansi tales was a group need for food. 
There was a famine in the village and Anansi was forced to seek food for him- 
self and for his wife and children. Going out in search of food, Anansi was often 
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interrupted from his rational, laborious pursuit of hunting or farming and 
offered another alternative in the form of magic. The magic was sometimes 
given to Anansi by a strange person, sometimes found by Anansi himself, and 
usually involved manipulation of an inanimate object. Magic not only pro- 
vided food more easily, it also provided it more abundantly. 

Anansi was quick to take advantage of magic. Once he acquired the needed 
food, however, he cleverly hid it from his family, refusing to share it with them 


TABLE 2. SoctAL BACKGROUND FACTORS OF FAVORITE STORIES, 
BY RESIDENCE AND BY SEX 


Residence Sex 
Background factors — Total 
Urban Rural Male Female 
N* 39 55 61 33 94 
I. Why liked 
A. Pleasurable 13 10 11 12 23 
B. Informative 3 4 6 1 7 
C. Extolled moral virtues 
1. Obedience 1 4 1 4 5 
2. Bravery 1 2 2 1 3 
3. Consideration of others 10 11 12 9 21 
4. Patience 1 3 3 1 + 
5. Truthfulness 1 5 4 2 6 
6. Selflessness ' 3 9 12 0 12 
7. Prudence 4 5 7 2 9 
II. Who told 
A. Mother 8 12 13 7 20 
B. Father 5 8 11 2 13 
C. Sibling 7 8 10 5 15 
D. Grandmother 3 8 7 4 11 
E. Grandfather 1 1 1 1 2 
F. Aunt-Uncle 1 1 1 1 2 
G. Teacher 3 10 i) 4 13 
H. Friend 8 4 6 6 12 
I. Read themselves 1 2 1 2 3 
III. Mean age at which told (in years) 9.0 9.1 8.5 9.6 9.1 
IV. Language told in 
A. Africant 34 49 55 28 83 
B. English 5 4 4 5 9 


* Totals do not always equal the number of cases, because a few of the children neglected to 
answer some of the questions. 
+ The languages mentioned were Ewe, Fanti, Ga, Nzema, and Twi. 
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and instead enjoying it by himself. In the end, his selfishness was punished by 
an abrupt cessation of the magic, usually because a family member had found 
the magical object and had inadvertently broken it. 

The children said they enjoyed Anansi stories because of the moral in them 
—one must be thoughtful, generous, kind to one’s fellow man, or else one wil! 
be severely punished. Examination of a collection of Anansi stories in English 
reveals the same basic plot in these stories (Musson 1953: 1-16). 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF OWN STORIES 


Table 3 gives the nature of the actors and the nature of relationships be- 
tween actors in the children’s own stories. Again, traditional forms were more 
prevalent than secular ones. Animals or supernatural beings were mentioned. 
The principal need shown was for sex—in about one third of the cases—and in 
about two-thirds of the cases satisfaction of need was obtained. The relation- 
ships between actors were primarily nonrational (but not magical), intimate, 
group-oriented, and nonhierarchical. Urban-rural differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. Male-female differences were significant with regard to psy- 
chological needs: males were more likely to exhibit needs for material goods 
than were females. 

Of the boys and girls who were central actors, 51 had relationships of 
brother-sister, 29 were lovers, 14 were friends or acquaintances. Urban-rural 
and male-female differences were insignificant. Comparisons were then made 
of the actors and relationships in the children’s favorite stories with the actors 
and relationships in their own stories. The changes in each child’s telling of 
favorite and of own stories were ascertained, and from these the group totals 
were obtained as follows: 


Actors and relationships Occurrence oe 
between actors of Change* Direction of Change 
I. Actors 
Individuals involved No change 
Psychological needs Change From material goods (secular) to s0- 
cial approbation (traditional) 
Rewards Change From unsatisfactory to satisfactor) 
II. Relationships between actors 
Cognitive aspect Change From nonrational (traditional) to ra- 
tional (secular) 
Affective aspect Change From apart (secular) to intimate 
(traditional) 
Goal orientation aspect No change 
Stratification aspect No change 


* McNemar’s Chi square test for the significance of changes was used (Siegel 1956: 64). The 
.05 level of significance was accepted. 
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TABLE 3. NATURE OF THE ACTORS AND OF THE RFLATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 


Actors and relationships Residence Sex 
Urban Rural Male Female 
N 39 55 61 33 
I. Actors 
A. Individuals involved 
1. Persons 39 53 60 32 
2. Animals 3 5 4 4 
3. Supernatural beings 4 5 5 4 
B. Psychological needs 
1. Social approbation 
a. Sex 12 18 19 11 
b. Sibling love 6 6 
c. Parental love 1 7 2 6 
d. God’s love 0 1 1 
2. Material goods 
a. Food 3 10 9 4 
b. Material success 6 6 8 4 
c. Adventure 8 7 14 1 
C. Rewards 
1. Satisfactory 35 41 50 26 
2. Unsatisfactory 4 14 11 7 
II. Relationships between actors 
A. Cognitive aspect 
1. Rational 23 20 29 14 
2. Nonrational 
a. Ignorance; error 11 23 24 10 
b. Use of magic 
(1) Persons 2 6 4 4 
(2) Gods 1 2 2 1 
(3) Animals 1 3 1 3 
(4) Inanimate 1 1 1 1 
B. Affective aspect 
1. Intimate 39 55 61 33 
2. Apart 0 0 0 0 
C. Goal orientation aspect 
1. Indivdual 16 30 30 16 
2. Group 23 25 31 17 
D. Stratification aspect 
1. Hierarchical 11 11 15 7 
2. Nonhierarchical 28 44 46 26 
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DISCUSSION 

The major hypothesis presented in this study concerning the preference 
for traditional over secular values among a group of Ghanaian children was to 
a large degree substantiated. The characters in both sets of stories did involve 
nonhuman as well as human actors. Material needs were more prominent and 
satisfactions were unobtained in the favorite stories. Needs for social approba- 
tion were more important and satisfactions were obtained in the children’s own 
stories. The relationships between actors were essentially nonrational (but not 
necessarily magical), intimate, group-oriented, and nonhierarchical in both sets 
of stories. Analysis of urban-rural and male-female differences showed urban 
dwellers and males to be the less traditionally inclined. 

The favorite stories were enjoyed by the children because of the morals 
that they told. The most frequently expressed moral concerned the necessity 
of doing good to others. The stories were usually told by nuclear family mem- 
bers in an African language, further indication of the acceptance of traditional 
values of social cohesion and group solidarity. 

The Anansi folk tales most clearly exhibit such traditional values. Clever 
and selfish Anansi ignores group needs in favor of individual ones. At first he is 
quite successful in obtaining his desires at the expense of the welfare of his 
fellow men. But in the end he is severely punished for this and is forced back 
into the fold. The moral of “do good to others” is unequivocal in these tales. 

The desire for moral sanction among the children was found not only in 
the stories they produced for this study, but also in other school behavior. 
Their teachers pointed out that when the children were told stories or given 
lectures in the classroom, they were pleased if a moral was clearly stated in the 
presentation. If a moral was not easily discernible, they wanted to know why 
the story or lecture was given to them. 

The difference between the children’s favorite stories and their own stories 
suggests that their thinking has shifted somewhat from that of their parents. 
The shift has some traditional elements (nee< for social approbation, intimate 
relationships) as well as some secular eleme: ts (rationality). The life that the 
children created in their own stories was les: barren than that which was pre- 
sented to them by other people. For the actors in the children’s stories were 
not worried about physical needs; they had time to enjoy human companion- 
ship. They achieved satisfactions in their pursuits, in contrast to the more fre- 
quent absence of satisfactions in the traditional stories. And they were better 
able to choose means consonant with the ends they desired. 

The finding of attitude change in a pleasurable vein is different from that 
found by Ward (1956:47-60) and Jahoda (1959:177-190). Ward presented 
data on the growth of witch-finding cults in Ashanti, and argued that this can 
be taken as evidence of a rise in general level of anxiety due to social change. 
Jahoda presented data on marital advice sought by young Ghanaians in letters 
to a newspaper, showing individual conflict between traditional and modern 
views of the ideal marital partner. This present finding of satisfaction also 
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lends support to Goody’s (1957:356-363) contention that social changes do 
not necessarily lead to anomie and that it has not done so in Ghana. 

The changes from favorite stories to the children’s own stories were, of 
course, not very great. The nature of actors and relationships in both sets of 
stories were primarily traditional, the one exception being that in the favorite 
stories the psychological need for material goods was more prevalent than the 
need for social approbation. The attitudes expressed by these children in their 
stories suggest that social values are not changing very rapidly or very mark- 
edly in Ghana in spite of the attempts to secularize, urbanize, industrialize, 
and rationalize the country. This selective acculturation to European patterns 
has, of course, been found to be characteristic of other African cultures south 
of the Sahara (Bascom and Herskovits: 1959). 

The purpose of this study was twofold—to ascertain attitudes and values 
of Ghanaian children and also to explore the usefulness of a theoretical scheme. 
It was proposed here that three variables were important in the nature of the 
characters: the types of actors, their psychological needs, and their success in 
gaining rewards. The type of actor is of special relevance to the analysis of 
traditional societies where supernatural and other nonhuman relationships 
form an important part of the social system. The psychological needs variable 
is particularly informative of culture attitudes and values. It is more difficult 
to use empirically, but even at this stage of theoretical development it seems 
advantageous to make up categories of needs, whether they are universal or 
not, and to use as explicit definitions as is possible in order to insure reliability. 
For the variable does provide considerable additional description. Concomi- 
tantly, some measure of rewards ih the relationship structure—how well needs 
are met; which needs are met more successfully than others in a society—is a 
useful index of social equilibrium. 

The four aspects of relationship structures suggested by Levy proved ana- 
lytically helpful. They did have empirical referents in the stories and they did 
provide meaningful differentiations. The two aspects suggested by Levy which 
were not used called for data unavailable in the stories; their appropriateness 
must be tested on data with more complete role descriptions. 

This study does not necessarily exhaust possible varieties of characters or 
relationships, nor does it verify the ones chosen. For this, more empirical tests 
would be needed on other cultures. The data do suggest that such additional 
testing might be very worthwhile. 


NOTES 


' Levy makes explicit his indebtedness to the work of Parsons on this subject. The usefulness 
of at least the first five of these concepts is due initially to Parsons’ work, although Levy’s de- 
partures are substantial and, from our point of view, empirically more satisfactory. 

* The aspects of relationship structures which were not used will be briefly explained. The 
membership criteria aspect is concerned with choice of membership, and the two poles are uni- 
versalistic (no individual is barred from possessing the criteria of membership, and these criteria 
are germane to the purpose for which selection was made) and particularistic (any departure 
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from the foregoing). The substantive definitions aspect is concerned with rights and obligations 
that are covered by the relationship. The poles are functionally specific (a relationship in which 
the rights and obligations are precisely defined and delimited) and functionally diffuse (in which 
the rights and obligations are vaguely defined and delimited). 
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The Innovation of a Savings System in Truk} 


FRANK J. MAHONY 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


HIS is a report on an unusual savings system initiated in 1951 in the 

Caroline Islands. It began on Moen Island and spread rapidly through- 
out the Truk District.2 The purpose of this paper is to describe the savings 
system: how it started, how it developed, and what were its results. 

The savings system was first started by Petrus, the chief of Moen Island, 
a highly intelligent and the most widely respected man in the Truk District. 
For some time Petrus had been concerned about his people’s attitudes towards 
money, which led to its being used in what he considered a wasteful manner. 
Before the savings system was begun, he tried several times to get the people of 
Moen Island to buy shares of stock in Truk Trading Company, the largest 
export and import firm in the Truk District (and at that time the only one) 
with total annual sales of over a million dollars. Many people did buy some 
stock, which has a fixed price of $25.00 per share, but after receiving an annual 
dividend of 10 percent, which was considered very inadequate, most people 
cashed in their holdings. Somewhat later he tried to get each village of Moen 
Island to build up a small fund of money. This was done by setting aside a 
special day each week when people would work for their villages in addition to 
the already established island work-day. This system was called sata, from the 
English word charter, and was a local adaptation of a practice introduced by 
the Japanese. However, the village funds never amounted to very much. Hav- 
ing first tried to get individuals, and later villages, to establish savings funds, 
and already having a large island fund to work with, it was a logical move for 
Petrus to try to establish savings funds for the districts of Moen Island. The 
innovation of these district savings funds was the beginning of the savings 
system. 

Another reason Petrus wanted to build up savings funds for the people of 
Moen was to enable them to purchase shares of stock in Truk Trading Com- 
pany. Petrus hoped to extend his influence over this expanding corporation. 
He had already used the Moen Island fund, built up through taxes, to purchase 
10 percent of Truk Trading Company stock, the maximum allowable to any 
one individual or group, and had encouraged individuals to buy shares. When 
the savings system proved successful, at Petrus’ urging much of the money was 
used to purchase shares of stock and the people of Moen and other friends of 
Petrus acquired greater control of the company. Partly for this, as well as for 
many other reasons, Petrus was eventually elected president of Truk Trading 
Company, a position he still holds. Thus Petrus’ stated desire to help his people 
was combined with his personal ambitions. 

From this point of view the innovation of the savings system was only one 
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of a number of maneuvers that Petrus carried out in his struggle to gain greater 
control of Truk Trading Company. The story of his fight for control is as inter- 
esting, in its own way, as are attempts to control large corporations in more 
advanced societies. Though he has had almost no formal education, Petrus has 
a keen intelligence and has always shown great shrewdness. It should not be 
concluded, however, that he is just another operator out for personal gain. 
Those who know him best know that he has always been a devoted servant of 
his people and that he has never compromised his sense of justice, honesty, and 
integrity for the sake of personal profit. He is a born leader; a man who would 
rather direct than be directed, and who derives great pleasure from exercising 
his talents tor leadership. These statements may sound like platitudes but 
they are quite true. 

Possibly searching his mind for an alternative to taxation as a means of 
raising money, Petrus conceived the idea of soliciting voluntary contributions 
to build up savings funds. He states that this idea came to him when he thought 
of the aboriginal practice of soliciting food and other goods from relatives and 
close friends. After forming this idea he announced to the people of M wan, his 
own village, that he wanted to experiment with a new way of accumulating 
money. Mwin Village then held a meeting which was attended by officials 
from other parts of the island. Speeches were made, and then people sang songs, 
as individuals voluntarily placed a few pennies at a time on a centrally located 
table. Immediately Petrus observed that people were embarrassed by having 
to leave their places and get up in front of the rest of the group to make contri- 
butions. He therefore decided that at future meetings he would have someone 
go around with a bowl or plate to spare people the embarrassment of getting 
up in front of the group. After the few dollars collected at the meeting had been 
counted, Petrus consulted with the officials, and all agreed to try the system 
out in the various districts of Moen Island. 

Before proceeding it would be well to say a word about the organization of 
Moen Island. Like most other inhabited islands in Truk District, Moen is 
organized as a municipality. Each municipality is headed by an elected chief 
(called magistrate in the official terminology) and he is assisted by a secretary, 
a treasurer, an advisory council, and other minor officials. On Moen, each 
district has a head and each village has a chief, a secretary, and a council. 
There are about fifteen villages on Moen which are grouped into five districts, 
about three villages to a district. (The division of the island into districts was 
introduced by the Japanese primarily as a means of organizing labor battalions. 
On most of the larger islands, however, the Trukese quickly integrated the 
districts into their existing political structure, making them an intermediate 
step between the villages and the island government.) The districts do not 
have much functional importance, but when the savings system was begun it 
was conceived of in terms of the organization into districts, and the savings 
meetings that were first held were called “District Meetings.” 

When the ‘District Meetings” began they seemed to be patterned after 
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Christian church services. A typical meeting would be opened by a song and a 
prayer, followed by a talk from one of the island leaders who would explain 
the purpose of the meeting. This would be followed by oratorical speeches 
(afanafan) from other officials, urging the people to be good. Each of these 
speeches would be interspersed with songs sung by the assembled crowd. Alter- 
nate singing and oratory might last until noon when a short break would be 
taken to eat the noon meal. Women were then selected from each village in the 
district to take turns passing a small plate or bowl into which the assembled 
people would place their deposits or contributions. As the plate was passed the 
people would sing. Occasionally the woman who was passing the plate would 
break into an aboriginal dance routine or sing a few lines of a song. After each 
woman had had a turn, the money would be counted, while someone, usually 
Petrus, made the final speech. The meeting ended after an announcement had 
been made enumerating the total amount of money collected and a final prayer 
said. The pattern of the meetings appeared to be an imitation of church serv- 
ices; the main features being singing, sermons, and the collection of money. In 
addition the Bible was used as a main source of material for the speeches, and 
most of the songs that were sung were either Catholic or Protestant hymns. 
The resemblance was so close that some missionaries prevented their church 
members from attending the savings meetings. In private and in public, Petrus 
and other officials denied that there was any connection or relationship be- 
tween the savings meetings and church services. They also explained that the 
people drew on their knowledge of the Bible and religious hymns only because 
there was little else they knew. Subsequently the missionaries withdrew their 
ban; and thereafter island officials enjoined the people to make secular speeches 
and sing secular songs. This resulted in a great flourish of original song writing 
and speech making. 

As an example of the type of speeches that were made we list the topics for 
speeches that appeared on one of the programs for a savings meeting. Topics 
included: disobedience, obedience, invasion, defense, selfishness, generosity, 
haughtiness, humility, breaking the law, obeying the law, breaking, making, 
covetousness, suppressing desire, crooked, straight, hate, love, disagreement, 
cooperation, slothfulness, perseverance, theft and honesty. These topics were 
all suggested by chief Petrus. As examples of the many songs that were com- 
posed for, and sung at savings meetings, we present the following which have 
been freely translated from Trukese: 


1 
Thank you very much Anlipich and also Petrus; 
Don’t you have one dollar that you can give to us? 


We are asking you Meipung and also Effou; 
Don’t you have one dollar that you can give to us? 


Hey Ukochik, Erman! Why are you so quiet? 
Don’t you have one dollar that you can give to us? 
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Say, where’s Elis? I don’t see his face. 
Doesn’t he have two dollars that he can give to us? 


Thank you very much Michuo, for what you have in your pocket. 
That five dollars that you are going to give to us. 


Well, who else is going to help advance our district? 
Why there’s Michi carrying three hundred dollars in his pocket! 


2 


Good afternoon Mr. Petrus and Justice Anlipich 
And to Mr. Meipung as well as Effou. 
Good afternoon chiefs, councilmen, advisory bodies and youth groups who have come from far 


away places 
As well as strangers and all of us people, everyone. 


Oh, we will bring our hearts together for our island government. 

For it will be built out of love and cooperation. 

With cooperation, cooperation only—joy for our island government. 

With love, with love, with love, with love, 

For understanding love, obedience and an unassuming manner is what we thrive on. 


Wake up for the sun is rising. 

Get working tools and go to our places of work and work hard. 
We're lazy but we’ll try to work hard. 

We’re stupid but we’ll try hard in school. 

We’re sinful but we’ll try hard in religion. 

For our island will progress through perseverance. 


Oh we will all be happy in our work. 

We will work for food and work for money by cutting copra, gardening and fishing. 
We will sell these things to build up our island. 

And so that our company’ will help us to progress. 


Contributions that people made in these meetings were given the name 
léchap by Petrus. This word was coined by some anonymous individual and 
became a regular feature of Trukese slang shortly after the war. One is said to 
tochap, for example, if one bets on a poker hand without looking at the cards 
or knowing what they are. Or again if one manufactures drinking alcohol with- 
out the permission of island officials, which would be a violation of island regu- 
lations, one is also said to ééchap. Thus the word denotes the doing of some- 
thing brazen, illegal, or out of the ordinary. Hence, in the context of the savings 
system, we shall translate this word as “daring contribution.” Petrus’ use of 
this term was a conscious attempt to stimulate people and arouse their interest 
in savings meetings. The device worked and it was not long before the meetings 
themselves began to be known universally as “daring contribution meetings.” 

The money that was collected formed district funds. Each district fund 
belonged in common to the people of the district, but was kept in safekeeping 
by island officials and used to make loans to qualified persons. In the very 
beginning, a separate officials’ fund was also set up so that money contributed 
by officials would belong to them in common. This was necessary because most 
officials were from outside any one district and would lose the use of their 
money to the district unless it were separately accounted for. Soon other 
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groups, desiring to save money for special purposes, requested permission of 
island officials to set up small funds of their own. As a result, additional funds 
were gradually established for the Catholics, Protestants, elders, and young 
men of each district. 

The first of the “District Meetings” had been held early in 1951. Meetings 
continued to take place for the following year and a half, until a total of ten 
meetings had been held, two for each district of Moen. The total amount of 
money collected from all of these meetings for deposit in the district savings 
and loan funds was only a little more than one thousand dollars. 

In an attempt to stimulate greater savings, and possibly to change the 
form of the system so that it would be less similar to a church service, Petrus 
decided that savings deposits would henceforth be made by sibs. (The establish- 
ment of a savings fund for each of the sibs in a district had been suggested, ap- 
parently, by the numerous requests for setting up funds for different groups. 
People had shown that they were not particularly interested in the district 
funds, but were interested in saving money for more meaningful groups.) 
Money collected from the sibs was to be held in the island office, which would 
keep records and be accountable for the amount of money saved by each sib. 
In practice, however, lineages actually controlled the money; for the money 
was collected by lineages and eventually spent by lineages. Bookkeeping chores 
were consequently decentralized. Island officials kept a record only of the 
amount deposited by each sib in a district. Each lineage of a sib, however, kept 
a record of the amount of its contribution to the sib’s fund. Petrus made plans 
for other changes and discussed them in a meeting with all the village chiefs. 
Village chiefs then held discussions with the people, after which they reported 
back to island officials. 

When all the changes had been discussed and agreed upon, and the first 
meetings held, the situation was approximately as follows. Individuals con- 
tributed money to their respective lineages. Lineages of the same sib then put 
their funds together. When each sib had collected the money together it was 
placed in an envelope and the name of the sib written on it. This money was 
collected long before the meeting and was called the ‘‘contents of the envelope” 
(masowen futo). Specific times were set aside in the course of the meeting for 
different sibs to deposit the “‘contents of the envelope.” After the envelope was 
deposited a certain time was allowed for sib members to make additional con- 
tributions to their sibs by tossing coins on a table. This additional deposit was 
called “weighting down the envelope”’ (chouchoun futo). The idea for this dis- 
tinction came from aboriginal food competitions held between different sibs or 
lineages. In these competitive feasts a sib usually made a large initial offering 
of food, rasanap, followed by a smaller additional offering called chouchou, or 
weighting down. ‘‘Daring contributions” remained, but this term was now 
applied only to those donations made to a sib by persons who were not members 
of that sib. In other words, any sib member who made a contribution to his 
own sib during the course of the meeting was “weighting down the envelope,” 
but if an individual made a contribution to a sib other than his own, it was a 
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“daring contribution.”” The feature of having a woman solicit contributions 
was eliminated. In its stead two tables were set up at the front of the meeting 
house where people were to deposit their contributions as they filed past, it 
apparently being felt that people had completely overcome their initial em- 
barrassment at having to get up in front of others to make contributions. One 
of the tables was reserved for the ‘‘contents of the envelope” and ‘‘daring con- 
tributions,” and the other table for “weighting down the envelope.”’ To add 
emphasis to these changes, Petrus changed the name of the savings system 
from “District Meetings” to “Sib” or “Lineage Meetings” (mwichen einang, 
einang means either sib or lineage). The vast majority of people, however, con- 
tinued to refer to the system as “daring contribution meetings.”’ 

In addition, an agendum was drawn up for each of these meetings showing 
all the important activities that were to take place. Usually the agenda were 
surreptitiously mimeographed in one of the Truk District administration 
offices, through connections established with native employees of the admin- 
istration. 

In an effort to assure the financial success of these new style meetings, a 
distribution of money was made by the Moen Island office. Moen Island’s in- 
come from its labor tax, and the dividends from its stock in Truk Trading 
Company, were distributed to all the villages. The villages in turn distributed 
the money among lineages. By this means Petrus made sure that the meetings 
would get off to a good start. 

Beginning in the summer of 1952, several meetings were held along these 
lines; but within a few months Petrus added more features to the already com- 
plicated arrangements. To the two tables already in use, a third table was 
added where coins could be placed for the purpose of “hiring songs” (satan 
kon). By placing fifty cents on this third table anyone could have any song 
repeated. This innovation was suggested by the practice of hiring or chartering 
personnel or equipment, an example of which has already been given. Petrus 
added this so that the length of time people continued to deposit money could 
be stretched out, even though a singing group had already gone through its 
repertory. Also, specific times were now set aside when people could make 
“daring contributions” to the singing. This change was suggested by a village 
official who simply made a logical extension of the idea of “daring contribu- 
tions” to the singing. (All of these types of contributions were accounted for 
by island officials and equitably credited to the various sibs.) Though previ- 
ously villages had alternated with each other in singing, subsequently each 
village sang for only a certain portion of the meeting, after which it was re- 
lieved by another village. The villages were thus brought into competition with 
one another and prizes were offered to the villages that did the best singing. 

As these changes were made the savings system gradually lost its similarity 
to a church service and began to resemble a Trukese first fruits ceremony. The 
savings system and the first fruits eventually came to resemble one another in 
the following ways: The offerings are gathered by lineages and brought to the 
chiefs (officials). There is a good deal of singing by groups which compete 
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against each other, and many speeches are made. Offerings are then distrib- 
uted back to the lineages and, in one way or another, an exchange of offerings 
is effected between lineages. 

When the savings system became patterned after the first fruits ceremony 
its popularity increased a great deal. The reasons for this popularity were 
many. In Truk there is a strong identification between the individual and his 
lineage. By depositing money with their lineages, individuals felt that they 
were the direct beneficiaries of their savings, a feeling they did not have when 
they were contributing to the more nebulous district funds. Also, by organizing 
the savings system in terms of lineages and sibs, the element of competition 
began to assume a more important role. Lineages, sibs, and districts vied with 
one another to see which could accumulate the greatest amount of savings. 

In addition most people felt that the reorganized savings system provided 
a new way to make lots of money. The ‘‘daring contribution” that others made 
to one’s own sib was regarded as a profit. Few seemed to realize that the net 
effect would be for these contributions to cancel each other out. People also 
felt that the use of sib and lineage funds to make loans at high interest rates 
would result in tremendous profits. Once again they did not seem to realize 
that, having left themselves bereft of cash by putting almost all their monev 
in the savings system, they would consequently be the greatest borrowers, and 
the earnings of their savings would be balanced by the interest they paid. 

As the savings system developed, people discovered that their expectations 
of profit were not being realized. However, enthusiasm was sustained because 
people saw that they were actually saving money and also because they be- 
came delighted with the general festivities. People busied themselves compos- 
ing songs and practiced singing them. They dressed up to go to meetings and 
either made speeches or listened to them. Youths and young girls were provided 
with occasions to flirt with each other. In short, to a people whose round of 
activities consists largely of making a living during the week and going to 
church on Sundays, the meetings provided a golden opportunity to have a 
good time. For all of these reasons the savings system met with great financial 
success. 

“Sib Meetings” far outdistanced “District Meetings” in the amount of 
money collected. Whereas in the ten “District Meetings” that had been held, 
only a little more than $1,000 was collected, the following ten “Sib Meetings” 
produced a total of $27,116.75, as much as $4,500 being deposited at a single 
meeting. Amongst a people whose per capita annual income is somewhat less 
than $50.00, this is a large sum of money. Anyone who could satisfy island 
officials that he had the ability to return the money was allowed to borrow. 
Interest on loans was first charged at the rate of 10 percent per month. If a 
man borrowed ten dollars and at the end of a month was unable to return the 
money he paid one dollar interest and continued to hang on to the ten dollars. 
Many regarded this as a rare privilege and a great benefit. Although the inter- 
est rate was later reduced to 10 percent per quarter, as time went on it became 
increasingly difficult to collect not only the interest but the principal of the 
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loans. Consequently after the first ten “Sib Meetings,”’ island officials decided 
not to make any more loans. Thereafter deposits were counted and held in the 
island office for a short time. Then the money was returned to the lineages and 
they invested it in the common stock of Truk Trading Company, or made 
purchases of large capital items such as motor boats, sewing machines, and so 
forth. 

In order to delineate the prevailing spirit of the savings meetings, and to 
give an accurate account of what actually took place during them, we pass on 
to a detailed examination of a single one of these meetings. The meeting we 
will examine is the one that took place in the First District of Moen Island on 
September 5, 1953. This particular meeting is selected because, in a way, it was 
a high point of the savings system. The chief of Uman Island and some of his 
officials and friends attended this meeting to learn about the savings system 
so they could introduce it to their own island. Later, the savings system made 
its first appearance outside Moen Island when one of the villages of Uman held 
a savings meeting on September 18, 1953. It was entirely logical that the sav- 
ings system should spread first to Uman Island because the current chief of 
that island was a boyhood friend of Petrus. They had attended mission school 
together in their youth and the chief of Uman was always strongly influenced 
by whatever Petrus said or did. As a result, the chief of Uman was the first to 
ask Petrus’ permission to learn about the savings system so that he could in- 
troduce it to his own island. 

At least four months prior to this meeting some preparations were already 
under way. New songs were composed especially for the occasion. Practice 
sessions were also held in each village of the district where conditions and 
events of the coming meeting were simulated. 

Shortly after dawn of the appointed day the people of the First District 
assembled at the meeting house. The meeting was opened with speeches by 
several different officials. When the speeches were over, singing and contribu- 
tions got under way. Activities went on until shortly after noon, when a break 
was taken to consume the midday meal. Then people reassembled at the meet- 
ing house. 

The meeting was reopened in the afternoon with an announcement from 
Effou. He stated that they would start with “daring contributions” for the 
singing. Then singing and contributions began. Contributors came from inside 
and outside to thread their way through to the tables and deposit their offer- 
ings, a few cents at a time.* After depositing their coins, they then picked their 
way out the front door. Officials and guests made contributions by tossing 
coins onto the tables from their seated positions on the platform. 

After about ten minutes Effou motioned for the singing to stop and an- 
nounced that the Rengou Sib would deposit the “‘contents of the envelope” at 
his table. He also explained where coins should be placed for “‘weighting down 
the envelope,” for “daring contributions” and for “song hirings.’”’ After this 
announcement, singing began and deposits poured on the tables. After about 
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fifteen minutes, contributions stopped coming in and Effou announced that 
the Rengou Sib was finished and everyone would make “‘daring contributions” 
to the singing again. 

At this point let us paraphrase the notes that were taken during the course 
of the meeting: 


A quiet, sedate, young man is acting as song leader. He is making a brave effort to lead the songs 
but all the while people come up and stuff coins into his pockets, force coins into his mouth or 
stick them inside his ears. The money belongs to the song leader, it is explained to me, unless 
someone comes and takes it away from him before he is through directing the singing. Sure enough, 
other people begin to come up and take the coins away from him. After about ten minutes, “dar- 
ing contributions” to the singing peters out and Effou announces that the meeting is progressing 
too slowly. He states that they are contributing their money in dribs and drabs and that they 
should make larger contributions to speed things up. He adds that it is now time for the Achaw 
Sib to deposit the “contents of the envelope” and so the singing and flow of donations begin again. 

While all this is going on people continuously sprinkle perfume and hair oil on the heads of 
the singers until most of them become soaked to the skin. As some people sprinkle perfume or hair 
oil on the heads of others, they lift the flower leis from their heads. Effou announces that they 
should not take flower leis from one another because someone is liable to get mad. Nevertheless the 
lei stealing continues with as much abandon as before. (Exchanging leis and sprinkling oil and 
perfume were prominent features of aboriginal dances, long since stamped out by missionaries be- 
cause of their licentiousness. Giving and taking coins from the song leader is also a reinterpretation 
of the practice of giving and taking food and flowers from dance leaders.) Effou soon announces 
that the Achaw Sib is finished and it is time for ‘daring contributions” to the singing again. At 
this moment someone substituted a glass of water for the usual hair oil libation and tossed it all 
over the chief of Iris Village. Everyone laughs while the chief manages to smile through some em- 
barrassment. Things quiet down and a few moments later Effou announces that the Raak Sib will 
deposit the “‘contents of the envelope.” 

Just now a woman came and placed a beautiful flower lei on my head which she had just 
stolen from someone else; someone gives me another lei, and another lei, and another. Finally I 
take all but one and give them to the man on my right. He accepts them and redistributes them on 
the heads of the singers. A moment later a hand reaches out and snatches the single remaining lei 
from my head while tossing a coin in my lap, apparently in lieu of the usual bath with hair oil. I 
pick the coin up and look at it. It is a five cent piece. I show it to the man on my left. He takes it, 
puts it in his pocket and laughs. 

Effou motions for the singing to stop and announces that the Raak Sib has weighted down 
their envelope to the amount of $13.25. Then he says it is time to make “daring contributions” to 
the singing and so singing and donations begin again. 


These activities continued through the afternoon and well into the evening. 
Finally at about nine o’clock, Petrus rose to talk. He made a long speech touch- 
ing on many topics and punctuated by hushed silences and roaring laughter. 
Among things he discussed was the value of money and the virtues of saving it. 
He stated that too much money had been wasted on hair oil and perfume and 
that entirely too much flirting went along with its use. He welcomed visitors 
and guests, thanked them for coming, and said that the people should always 
be nice to them. This led to a discussion of relations between foreigners and 
Trukese and he pointed out that all men were really the same under the skin. 
When he concluded his speech, Effou rose to present the prizes for singing. 
When the prizes were distributed everyone clapped and Effou said the meeting 
was all over. Officials stood up first, then the people rose, sang out “‘good-by,” 
and began to disperse to their homes. 

Thus ended this meeting in the First District of Moen Island—full of gaiety 
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and confusion but financially very successful. The amount of money deposited 
in the savings system during the course of this meeting totaled $2,315.36. The 
money was deposited in the following ways: 

“Contents of the envelope,” $1,666.90. This is the total amount of money 
collected by sibs and deposited at specified times during the meeting. Amounts 
varied from the $9.00 deposited by Ininifat Sib to the $191.50 deposited by 
Masané Sib. 

‘“‘Weighting down the envelope,” $287.48. This is the total of the amount 
which the members of each sib added to their deposits during the course of the 
meeting. Inanifat Sib, for example, was credited with $1.17, while Masané Sib 
was credited with $21.55. 

“Daring contributions” to the sibs, $235.37. This is the amount contributed 
by nonmembers of sibs at times during the meeting when sib members were 
“weighting down the envelope.” $.31 was contributed to Ininifat Sib, while 
$9.93 was contributed to Masané Sib. 

“Song hirings,’”’ $73.00. This money was contributed fifty cents at a time 
by persons who wanted to hear songs repeated. Although an accounting was 
kept during the meeting of the amount each village earned through ‘“‘song 
hirings,”’ this was later disregarded and the money credited evenly to the sibs. 

“Daring contributions” to the singing, $37.61. This amount of money was 
donated a few cents at a time during the periods set aside in the meeting for 


this purpose. 

In addition a special contribution of $15.00 was made by the chief of 
Uman and his friends in appreciation of this opportunity to learn about the 
savings system. 

A short time later, sibs and lineages of the First District were urged to 
withdraw the funds deposited with island officials during this meeting and 
use the money to purchase stock in Truk Trading Company. In addition to 
purchases of common stock and other goods, a large number of people put at 
least part of the funds they withdrew back into the savings system at future 
meetings. Consequently some of the money continually circulated through 
the savings system. Island officials asserted, however, that this was improper. 
Money that had been counted once, they said, was not supposed to be counted 
a second time. 

Afterward, at the conclusion of each savings system meeting, the people 
of Moen withdrew their funds from the island office. Island officials continued 
to be responsible for the more than $27,000 in savings that had originally been 
accumulated. To the date of this writing they are still attempting to recover 
the balance of these funds that is out on loan. 

Modifications in the savings system continued to be made on Moen 
Island. Island officials, apparently weary of spending hours and hours in at- 
tendance at all of these meetings, reduced the scope of the regular meetings 
and, at the same time, expanded the practice sessions. All of the monetary 
features of the regular meetings were incorporated into the practice sessions. 
Money collected at the practice sessions was equitably divided among the 
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various sibs and then deposited at the regular meeting only as the “‘contents 
of the envelope.” All the other monetary features of the regular meeting were 
thus eliminated. In effect, preparations for meetings became the focus of ac- 
tivity, while the meetings themselves were reduced to formalities. 

One odd feature, introduced into the savings system on Moen, gained 
great popularity and became a regular feature of savings meetings on Moen 
as well as on many of the other islands that eventually took over the system. 
This feature was started by a man of the Fourth District. He conceived the 
idea of calling up his sister’s husband to match any contributions he made to 
his sib. This was not unusual because a man has great authority over his 
sister’s husband (or sisters’ husbands). A man can order (ékkundw) his sister’s 
husband to bring food and he can take clothing or money from him and be 
under no obligation to return it. In the savings system, when a man called up 
his sister’s husband, the two entered into a kind of contest. Each time the 
man put down some money, his sister’s husband had to match the contribu- 
tion. If he was able to continue matching his brother-in-law’s deposits, every- 
one would clap for him, but if he failed everyone would laugh because he had 
been shamed. This feature was soon extended to other individuals and groups. 
Then a person would get up and say, “‘hiring of so and so,”’ or “daring contri- 
bution for so and so,” the person or group whose name was called was re- 
quired to make a deposit. When the feature was extended to other persons 
and groups, they no longer had to match the amount but just make a contri- 
bution.® It was this particular form of the feature that became most popular. 
At a savings meeting on Udot, for example, a man of sib x called for contri- 
butions from all the men of his sib, all the men in his father’s sib, all the offi- 
cials, and all the spouses of the women of sib x, i.e., his sisters’ husbands 
among others. As one man of this last group made his deposit he said jok- 
ingly, “I’m through marrying sib x women.” A sib x woman then answered 
this amusing challenge by making a deposit and saying, “‘daring contribution 
for all the spouses of sib x women that their faces may go to sleep,”’ i.e., that 
they may neither look at another woman nor see what their own wives were 
doing. Later, cowboy movies added their influence to this feature when cer- 
tain officials on Moen arranged to have themselves “shot.” In accordance 
with pre-arranged signals, an individual would get up during a meeting, cock 
his finger at an official and shout “pow.” The official then rose and called out 
the names of the groups that should make deposits. Still later, at some meet- 
ings, people just went around “shooting” each other and anyone who was 
“shot” was required to make __ ontribution. 

Meanwhile, starting in 1953, the savings system began to spread to other 
islands and institutions. As already mentioned it made its first appearance 
outside Moen Island on September 18, 1953, when a savings meeting was held 
in one of the villages of Uman Island. At first a small group of people objected 
to the savings system on Uman and boycotted earlier meetings. When meet- 
ings proved successful, however, objections practically vanished and almost 
everyone participated. 
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Here is how one individual described this first meeting: 


We got together in a meeting on September 18. The reason for the meeting was the first fruits. We 
made the first fruits for our village chief. And that’s the time we invited the island officials to come 
too. That’s when we started to collect that money. . . . The meeting started with praying and then 
speeches were made about the reason for the meeting. The purpose was the “first preserved bread- 
fruit.”’ Then we started to collect money for the village. We collected the money by hearths (fa- 
nang). A bowl was put on the table for each hearth. Then anyone who was able to, put a “daring 
contribution” in the bowl. If anyone wasn’t able to contribute money, that was all right. We col- 
lected $150. That money was for the village. . .. We lent the money to Raymond and he is going 
to pay us back with interest. 


It is significant that when the savings system first appeared on another 
island it was combined with a first fruit ceremony and money was collected 
by hearths. Hearths, it should be noted, are earth ovens over which small 
houses are built. Each lineage usually has a particular named hearth where 
first fruits are prepared. In the savings meetings on Uman the hearths sym- 
bolized lineages. 

After this, savings meetings were no longer combined with first fruits 
ceremonies on Uman, although money for the villages continued to be col- 
lected by hearths. Meetings continued to be held on Uman and many changes 
took place. For example, the name of the savings system was changed, an 
esoteric name being adopted from a word used in aboriginal chants. One addi- 
tion, introduced by the island secretary who was very familiar with Japanese 
customs, was the holding of a lottery. Prizes were offered and tickets sold 
during meetings. Love songs, accompanied by guitars, were also frequently 
substituted for group singing. And, after experimenting for a while in loaning 
its funds, Uman began to follow Moen’s example in purchasing Truk Trading 
Company stock. 

About a month later, on October 15, 1953, the savings system was tried 
out on Pwene, one of the municipalities of Tol Island in the Truk Lagoon. It 
was introduced there by the secretary, who had also been a close friend of 
Petrus ever since they had shared adjacent beds during their confinement in a 
Japanese hospital. He was the third person to request permission of Petrus to 
hold savings meetings. On Pwene, savings meetings closely imitated the pat- 
tern established on Moen, although there was a good deal of confusion at first 
due to lack of understanding. The only major variations were that savings 
meetings were held by villages and each lineage in a village cared for its own 
funds. (This slight change was made on most islands because the system de- 
veloped on Moen—of collecting money by village-oriented lineages but de- 
positing it by district oriented sibs—was rather awkward.) Officials did not 
take funds into their safe keeping but kept a record of the amount saved by 
each lineage, requesting the lineages to inform them if they spent the money 
or if they added more to their savings. The chief told the people that, al- 
though he wanted them to buy shares of stock in Truk Trading Company, 
they were free to use the funds in any way they wished. 

i After the savings system had been tried out on Uman and Pwene, it began 
to spread all over the Truk District. Up to this point people had been hesitat- 
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ing to adopt the system for fear of displeasing Petrus and the people of Moen. 
The adoption of the savings system by islands other than Moen was a signal 
that it was all right to go ahead. There is no doubt that many islands were 
eager to adopt the system. Reports of the tremendous savings accumulated 
on Moen spread far and wide and were a subject of conversation everywhere 
in the Truk District, as well as in many places throughout the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands. Consequently, during the following month, savings meet- 
ings were held on five different, widely scattered islands. These were Nomwin 
in the Western group, Udot and Eot in the Truk Lagoon, and Nama and 
Losap in the Mortlock group. Only Nomwin and Udot sent representatives to 
Petrus to request instruction in the savings system and permission to hold 
meetings on their islands. On the rest of these islands the savings system was 
introduced by persons who had become familiar with it through long periods 
of residence on Moen. And, with the exception of Nama, all these islands used 
the funds for the purchase of Truk Trading Company stock. 

The five islands that held savings meetings in late October and early 
November, 1953, copied the general pattern of the savings system that had 
been developed on Moen, although each island introduced its own modifica- 
tions. Of these five islands, Nama made the most changes. The chief of Nama 
had learned about the savings system from some of his people who had been 
living on Moen and was anxious to try it out. The native pastor of Nama made 
a speech in church vigorously objecting to the savings system on the grounds 
that boys and girls would be wearing flower leis and mingling too closely with 
one another. The chief, who was antipathetic to the pastor to begin with, de- 
cided to go ahead with savings meetings anyway and preparations were 
begun. 

There are only three sibs on Nama which are divided into thirteen, four- 
teen, and eleven lineages respectively. It was decided that each of these 
lineages would present precisely ten dollars as the “contents of the envelope.” 
Each sib was allotted a different portion of the meeting when its lineages 
would present their envelopes. As on Moen, three tables were set up in the 
meeting house. However, their functions were quite different. One table was 
reserved for the sib chief who collected the “contents of the envelope” from 
the heads of his sib’s constituent lineages and “‘weighting down the envelope” 
from all members of the sib. The second table was reserved as a place where 
the children of the men of the sib (6fékur) could deposit their contributions 
to the sib. The third table was reserved as a place where the people at large 
could make their contributions to the sib. 

The function of the tables was changed due to a misunderstanding and 
confusion between the types of deposits put on the tables and the feature of 
soliciting contributions by calling out the names of different groups. The chief 
of Nama also imposed his own acquisitive thinking on the original uncertainty 
in finally deciding how the tables should be used. The chief gave a good indi- 
cation of his feelings when asked how he felt about the savings system. ‘‘You 
can really raise money in this kind of business,” he said. (Here he used the 
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Japanese word for business.) ‘‘People are ashamed,” he continued, “not to 
get up and make contributions. The children of the men of a sib are ashamed 
because their fathers give them coconut trees and other things and if they don’t 
make contributions to their father’s sib, it’s just like they don’t love them.” 

From the thirty-eight lineages on Nama, $380 was collected. This, together 
with about $40.00 in other contributions, made a total of about $420. The 
people of Nama used these funds to start a wholesale store on Moen Island, a 
project they had been planning for some time. The Nama store, which later 
became chartered as the Nama Trading Company, with headquarters on 
Moen Island, did a thriving business in competition with the Truk Trading 
Company. 

In 1954 the savings system began to spread through the Mortlocks. Its 
development there was strongly encouraged by the chief of Lukunor. For 
some years past, the chief of Lukunor had been petitioning the administration 
for assistance in starting a company that would compete with Truk Trading 
Company. Like the chief of Nama, he saw that the savings system might pro- 
vide a means to raise funds for this company. He started the savings system 
on Lukunor and encouraged its development elsewhere in the Mortlocks. As 
a result, many of these islands used savings system funds to purchase shares 
of stock from the initial offering of the Mortlock Trading Company. Conse- 
quently the savings system was partly responsible, not only for the purchase 
of large blocks of stock in Truk Trading Company, but also for raising capital 
for the formation of two new companies which grew and prospered in com- 
petition with Truk Trading Company. Today these three firms are the only 
legitimate outfits doing an importing and wholesale business in the Truk 
District. 

On Lukunor the savings system was considerably simplified. Three tables 
were set up in the meeting, one for each of the three villages of Lukunor. 
Each table was presided over by the village secretary who recorded the name 
of each individual and the amount of his “‘daring contribution.” Since these 
“daring contributions” were going for the purchase of stock in the Mortlock 
Trading Company, it was desired that a record be kept of the amount of 
stock each person was to be entitled to. Each village formed a singing group 
and each group alternated in singing as “daring contributions” were made. 
Songs could be hired at the rate of 25 cents for each song. Money collected 
by each village through “song hirings”’ went into village funds and was used 
to buy food for village feasts. The savings system on nearby islands, such as 
Oneop and Moch, was very similar to this in as much as representatives of 
the chief of Lukunor were frequently in attendance. It would appear that on 
these islands the savings system was not patterned on the basis of any analogy 
but was dominated by the strictly instrumental purpose of raising money for 
the Mortlock Trading Company. It was these islands, too, that held savings 
system meetings during administrative field trips, primarily, it seemed, to 
relieve visiting administrative personnel of their pocket money. 

Meanwhile the savings system was continuing to spread out elsewhere. 
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In January of 1954 it was adopted by one of the political factions of Fefan 
Island. For some time Fefan had been divided into two factions, one of which 
was numerically superior and had been able to control the chieftainship 
through a series of elections over the years. The chief, a highly acculturated 
half caste, was indifferent to the savings system at first. However, when the 
hostile faction decided they wanted to try it, he opposed it. The hostile fac- 
tion went ahead anyway. They got permission from Petrus, but adopted the 
system from nearby Uman Island where two or three of their leaders had 
close friends. Consequently they followed Uman in changing the name of the 
system, in collecting money by hearths, and in holding a lottery during sav- 
ings meetings. 

The system continued to be adopted by other islands and by mid-1955 
savings system meetings had been or were being held on twelve of the fifteen 
municipalities of Truk, on ten of the eleven Mortlock municipalities, but on 
only two of the thirteen Western municipalities. The reason the savings sys- 
tem did not spread to the Western group may be because these islands are 
much less acculturated. Consequently, these people are somewhat apathetic 
about the uses of money and the savings system did not have much appeal to 
them. The people of the Mortlocks tried to get the Western Islands interested 
in forming a new company (what eventually became the Mortlock Trading 
Company) but their efforts were met largely with indifference. 

Of the three municipalities that the savings system did not spread to on 
Truk, two, Parem and Sis, are tiny islands which are split by two fiercely 
antagonistic political factions. On one of these islands the chieftainship had 
shifted back and forth between the two factions in a series of elections that 
had been decided by a majority of only one, two, or three votes. Fefan, though 
divided into factions, had been able to held savings meetings because it is a 
larger island and the factions were divided geographically as well as politically. 

Pata, one of the municipalities of Tol Island, was the third area in Truk 
Lagoon where the savings system did not take hold. This municipality was 
ruled by a chief who was a lay pastor of his church and who held a high posi- 
tion in its inner councils. He was opposed to the savings system on semi- 
religious grounds. He believed that the savings system provided a situation 
where an invidious comparison was made between those who had money and 
those who had little or none. Consequently, he was strongly opposed to the 
system and never allowed meetings to be held in his municipality.® 

Financially the savings system was a great success. This success dated 
from the time it became somewhat analogous to a first fruits ceremony. The 
accumulation of large sums of money in the savings system paralleled the ac- 
cumulation of large amounts of food in first fruits ceremonies. Ordinarily the 
Trukese gather and prepare only enough food for two or three days. However, 
for the first fruits ceremony, or for food competitions that are occasionally 
held between sibs and lineages, enormous amounts of food may be prepared. 

In this connection a good case might be made showing that the Trukese 
tend to have the same attitudes for money that they have for food. Although 
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in part they treat money much as Westerners do, and though in part their at- 
titudes are ambivalent, in part also they seem to regard money with the same 
attitudes and values that they have for food. Consequently they appear to 
treat money, not so much as capital or as a medium of exchange, but as an 
item of consumption—something that must be used up before it goes bad. 
Indeed, Japanese yen and postal savings became worthless after the war, an 
eventuality that would reinforce such attitudes. If this is correct it would ex- 
plain a great deal about the savings system. It would help explain how the 
basic innovation occurred to Petrus, i.e., the solicitation of money rather than 
food. It would help to explain why the savings system later became analogous 
to a first fruits ceremony. It would also help explain why certain practices as- 
sociated with food, such as “weighting down” at food competitions or giving 
and taking of food from dance leaders, were linked with money in the context 
of the savings system. It might even explain, for instance, why Moen Island 
officials stated that when savings system funds had been counted once, they 
were not supposed to be counted a second time. Viewed from this perspective 
the savings system takes on new meaning.’ 

Money accumulated in the savings system was used to establish funds 
from which loans were made. On many islands people also used these funds for 
the purchase of the common stock of Truk Trading Company. (Indeed, after 
the savings system became popular, the company, which had always had a 
surplus of stock in its treasury, completely sold out its supply of common 
stock and has lately been considering a secondary issue.) Savings system funds 
also provided some of the capital to help start two other companies which are 
now competing with Truk Trading Company. The savings system also en- 
abled people to buy relatively expensive capital goods they ordinarily might 
have been unable to purchase. With funds accumulated through the savings 
system in 1955, for instance, the people of the First District of Moen Island 
were able to buy four jeeps, five skiffs, two outboard motors, a large number of 
sewing machines, and a great quantity of cement, lumber, and other building 
materials for the construction of more substantial homes. If the savings system 
had not come into being, much of the money that was used for these purposes 
would have been squandered in small amounts on a host of inconsequential 
items. By means of this rather unusual savings system, then, the Trukese 
people were able to save their money and to convert these savings into different 
forms of capital. 

At present enthusiasm for the savings system has waned. Part of the reason 
for this is that some of the »bjectives of the savings system have been accom- 
plished, and further, that the people’s attention has been diverted to other 
matters. Municipal governments are being completely reorganized prior to 
receiving municipal charters. Also, in 1957, a Truk District Congress was 
formed and given a charter by the High Commissioner. Island leaders, pre- 
occupied with these political affairs, were unable to devote their attention to 


the savings system. 
The savings system also declined because its novelty wore off and people 
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began to be bored with it and lose interest. By 1957, when most other islands 
were no longer having meetings, the people of Moen indicated to an agreeable 
officialdom that they would just as soon discontinue the system.® Since then, 
sporadic savings system meetings have been held by schools and charitable 
organizations, but the chances are that before long these too will cease. Thus 
the savings system is dying out and probably will not be revived.® 


NOTES 


1 The writer has been employed continuously since 1950 by the United States Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands in the position of anthropologist. In this capacity, reports on the savings 
system have been prepared for the administration. One of these reports was read by Saul H. 
Riesenberg who made several helpful suggestions. I also wish to acknowledge the assistance pro- 
vided by Sherwood L. Washburn in getting out to the field as well as the advice and encourage- 
ment during early field work of Thomas Gladwin. 

2 The Truk District, located in the Eastern Caroline Islands, is an administrative unit of the 
Trust Territory. The Truk District consists of Truk itself, and two groups of coral atolls or islands. 
Truk is made up of a large circular coral reef, forming a lagoon thirty to forty miles in diameter, 
in which a number of small volcanic islands are situated. Of the two groups of atolls, one stretches 
away to the south and east of Truk for about two hundred miles and is known roughly as the Mort- 
lock Islands. The other is scattered to the north and west of Truk for a distance of one hundred 
eighty miles and has come to be known as the Western Islands. 

* Truk Trading Co. 

* The flow of coins through a savings meeting was an interesting phenomenon in itself. People 
were continuously thrusting bills and large coins through windows and doorways near the tables 
to the money counters. As soon as officials had counted small coins they were passed around be- 
hind them in exchange for larger denominations. When people got small change, of course, they 
came around through the meeting and began depositing it back on the tables. There was thus a 
constant flow of small coins up to the tables, out the windows to the people, and back around to 
the tables again. 

Due to the desire for small change for these meetings there was always a great demand for it 
just before a meeting was to be held. At these times small coins virtually disappeared from normal 
circulation and local merchants were forced to make change with sticks of gum. 

5 When this took place my attendance at savings meetings began to turn into a rather ex- 
pensive research project as I was frequently called upon to make contributions. Attendance at 
meetings of the First District of Moen was less expensive since I participated as a ““member’’ of 
one of the sibs and consequently shared in the proceeds. 

6 More recently, the chief opposed the importation of beer into his municipality, but this 
proved to be his demise. He lost the following election and an ordinance was passed allowing the 
importation of beer into the municipality. 

I have no satisfactory explanation for the failure of Satawan Island in the Mortlocks to hold 
savings meetings. However, at meetings of the chiefs of the Mortlock municipalities, savings meet- 
ings were held, and the chief of Satawan participated along with the rest. 

7? The prior existence of Truk Trading Co. does not tend to invalidate this hypothesis or the 
generalization that the Trukese are ordinarily unable to save money. Encouraged by the American 
administration, the company was originally begun through the initiative of an American, who is 
its present manager, with capital funds that were largely provided by a small group of highly 
acculturated Trukese half castes. 

* It was at about this time that the Trukese first discovered bingo. This game captured the 
Trukese fancy and in a short time almost every retail store was running a bingo game nightly and 
offering its merchandise as prizes. Two years later, in 1959, legislation was passed allowing the im- 
portation of beer into the Truk District and its consumption in municipalities on the basis of 
local option. As a result, the Trukese are today devoting a good deal of their surplus time and 
money to bingo and beer. 
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9 Several people have suggested a possible relationship between the savings system and mil- 
lenarian movements. Jack Fischer, who attended some of the meetings, has noted, in personal cor- 
respondence, the following similarities: (1) irrational and exaggerated hopes as to benefits in the 
near future; (2) an air of excitement in the meetings; (3) the apparent embarrassment of Petrus 
at the meeting Fischer attended; (4) rapid spread and decline; and (5) disillusionment with eco- 
nomic development and the gap between American and Trukese standards of living. 

I do not think that the savings system was enough like a millenarian movement to warrent 
its classification as such and I would offer the following comments: (1) Petrus is not a typical mil- 
lenarian leader (Fischer grants this but adds that the people may have tried to fit him into this 
role); (2) the savings system was begun in a routine manner without reference to any kind of 
supernatural experience; (3) in its origin, and throughout its development and spread, the sav- 
ings system was completely under the control of the administration sponsored, democratically 
elected officials of each island so that, in effect, it was simply one other aspect of routine island 
government administration; (4) there were no “nativistic” or “revivalistic’’ aspects to the meet- 
ings; those aboriginal behavior patterns that cropped up in the meetings were survivals which were 
making their appearance in other social contexts as well; and (5) the savings system was quite 
pragmatically oriented towards goals which were obtainable and which, in many cases, were 
actually attained; no semi-miraculous events were expected and there was no feeling that the sav- 
ings system would solve all financial problems. 
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A Note of Clarification on Economic Surplus! 


GEORGE DALTON 


Boston University 


i A recent controversy (Harris 1959; Pearson 1957, pp. 320-341), it is made 
clear that the term “‘surplus” is used by anthropologists in several meanings 
and for several purposes. Because of the important roles which have been as- 
signed to material surpluses, especially in analyzing problems of institutional 
change and development, clarity concerning such a “‘treacherous”’ (see Knight 
1941) term seems particularly necessary. 

This paper will argue three points. (1) Even when the term surplus is used 
in an unambiguous sense having direct reference to empirical fact, the role of a 
material surplus as inducer of socio-economic organizational change is not at 
all certain. (2) When the term is used in ex post facto analysis of some unob- 
served change, or to explain some complex social structure, surplus becomes a 
definitional identity and its role as inducer of socio-economic organizational 
change is incapable of empirical proof or refutation: it is a logical construct 
which need not have any connection with actual events. (3) Lastly, as it is 
used in a market-organized economy, the term surplus has special meaning 
wholely unlike that in non market economies. The first two sections will refer 
to those types of nonmarket-organized economies studied by anthropologists. 
The third section will refer to a market-organized economy such as that of the 
present-day United States. 

I. SURPLUS AS EMPIRICAL FACT 

If it is explicitly recognized in any society that ‘‘this season” there is an 
unusually large amount of one or more material goods compared to the ex- 
perienced norm of the past, we will call the extra output a factual surplus. As 
empirical fact, a surplus simply means that more of something is currently 
available than previously, and the society recognizes that such is the case. 

It is the purpose of this section to show that the importance of such a sur- 
plus can vary greatly, depending on the society’s socio-economic institutions 
and values, and the specific conditions under which the surplus arose. 

(1) The amount of such surplus must be specified as well as the form it 
takes. If this season’s larger output is only slightly larger than usual (indeed, 
even if it is much larger), the society may not recognize the existence of a sur- 
plus, in which case nothing may be changed by its appearance and conven- 
tional distribution. Actually, it would be meaningful to say that despite the 
increase in output no surplus has arisen, because none is recognized. Further, 
it will make a difference if the surplus represents a net increase in total output, 
or whether it consists of an expansion of one component of output while others 
are contracting (as usually occurs in war situations). A third possibility is that 
while there has been no change in the amounts and varieties of goods compared 
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to last season, there has been a change in their appropriation (distribution), 
so that some groups of people have acquired what is to them “surplus,” but 
what is not surplus to the society at large. 

(2) Was the experienced surplus accidental (an unexpected windfall)? If so, 
was it unprecedented? If accidental surpluses have appeared occasionally in 
the past, it is likely that the society already possesses some mechanism(s) for 
dealing with them. Further, if the accidental surplus is regarded as a highly 
irregular occurrence—a gift of the gods—there need not be any socio-economic 
change induced by its sporadic appearance. 

(3) Was the surplus deliberately contrived? If so, the “‘surplus” probably 
was regarded as both necessary and important because it had been created for 
a specific purpose, such as war or an unusual trading expedition. But here 
again should be underscored the possibility that the extra output for some 
special use was derived not from a growth in the total—a factual surplus—but 
rather via a diversion from its normal use. 

(4) Was the purposefully contrived surplus the result of an unusual inten- 
sity of conventionally applied effort, or did it result from some technological 
or organizational innovation, or from a military venture (war booty) ? 

(5) Did the extra output consist of a new type of foodstuff or other ma- 
terial item? If so, our concept of surplus—an experienced increase in material 
output—becomes ambiguous unless it is further refined. If a new type of good 
was produced in place of some of the old, there can be no clearcut surplus be- 
cause new and old types of goods are not directly comparable in quantity. 
Whatever the quantity of the new good, it cannot (without redefining surplus) 
be measured against last season’s quantity of old types of output. In general, 
when goods are measured in their natural units (hundreds of yams) rather than 
by money prices or by some measure of effectiveness in specific use, there is no 
way of comparing two aggregates of differently composed items and saying 
that one is definitely larger than the other.” Of course, in the special case where 
this season the normal output of the usual goods is produced, plus some amount 
of the new good, the latter represents extra output and unambiguously can be 
called surplus. 

(6) Was the purposefully contrived surplus acquired this season the recog- 
nized beginning of a permanently higher level of available material goods; or 
was it regarded as temporary, the surplus disappearing with the fulfillment of 
the purpose for which it was originally contrived? 

In summary, even in its simplest meaning—as experienced fact—surplus 
can be of widely varying importance, depending on the society’s specific insti- 
tutions and on the special conditions which created the surplus: whether there 
was a growth in the total or a different allocation from an unchanged total; 
whether the extra output was recognized or not; whether it consisted of one 
type of good or several; whether it was temporary or permanent, accidental or 
deliberately created, induced by conventional means or by an innovation. 

It should be pointed out that when the term surplus is meant as it is above, 
to denote an experienced growth of output, it would be better to avoid using 
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the term altogether. “Surplus” bears the (market derived) connotation of 
redundancy, an amount over and above what is really useful or necessary, an 
excess of something. A deliberately contrived surplus (excess) would not make 
sense. It would be a contradiction in terms because the extra output would be 
deliberately sought only if it were, so to speak, earmarked prenatally. Whether 
or not an accidental increase in output would be in fact regarded as redundant 
(unnecessary), would depend wholly upon the social apparatus of the com- 
munity, i.e., its structured mechanism for dealing with windfall increases in 
output and the conventional attitude toward the specific good(s) which had 
increased in quantity. 


II. SURPLUS AS AN ANALYTICAL CONSTRUCT 


It becomes clear from the Pearson-Harris controversy and the literature 
cited therein (Pearson 1957:339-341; Harris 1959:198, 199) that the impor- 
tance attributed to material surplus stems from uncritical use of the concept 
as an analytical device, rather than as a term to describe a recognized growth 
in actual output. As an analytical device, surplus is derived as a definitional 
identity—a logical construct—and is used as a deus ex machina which allegedly 
explains complex social structure or some unobserved socio-economic develop- 
ment. 

Surplus is a definitional identity when it is related to the existence of non- 
food producers; and it is an ex post facto rational construct when it is asserted 
as a necessary and/or sufficient pre-condition for social stratification or divi- 
sion of labor. In the extreme case it is further asserted that the very appear- 
ance of a material surplus induces (causes) social stratification. 

It should be emphasized that a syllogistic chain of deduction underlies the 
usage of surplus as a rational construct: every man must eat; if a man does not 
produce food for himself he must acquire food from other men; let us call this 
acquired food surplus; therefore, by definition, every society which has non- 
food producers must have a food surplus. An example is the following by 
Gordon Childe: 


The stone axe, the tool distinctive of part at least of the Stone Age, is the home-made product 
that could be fashioned and used by anybody in a self-contained group of hunters or peasants. It 
implies neither specialization of labour nor trade beyond the group. The bronze axe which replaces 
it is not only a superior implement, it also presupposes a more complex economic and social struc- 
ture. The casting of bronze is too difficult a process to be carried out by anyone in the intervals of 
growing or catching his food or minding her babies. It is a specialist’s job, and these specialists 
must rely for such primary necessities as food upon a surplus produced by other specialists. Again, 
the copper and tin of which the bronze axe is composed are comparatively rare, and very seldom 
occur together. One or both constituents will almost certainly have to be imported. Such importa- 
tion is possible only if some sort of communications and trade have been established and if there is 
a surplus of some local product to barter for the metals (Quoted by Kluckhohn 1949:52). 


Some ambiguities inherent in the meaning of surplus as a definitional iden- 
tity, and difficulties in its use as an ex post facto rational construct, can be 
stated as follows. 

(1) In the above quotation from Childe, two different bundles of goods 
are defined as surplus: the food acquired by nonfood producers and the locally 
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produced stuff which is (by assumption) traded off. Such usage is wholly non- 
empirical. If the natives themselves do not regard the two kinds of produce as 
“‘surplus’’—as things apart from other, material goods—an artificial dichotomy 
is read into the data. Such distinction between surplus and nonsurplus goods 
is only justifiable if it serves some analytical purpose capable of empirical proof or 
refutation. As a definition, surplus cannot by itself be assigned a causal role 
without empirical proof. For example, a key passage in the above quote is the 
following: ‘‘The bronze axe which replaces it [the stone axe] . . . presupposes a 
more complex economic and social structure ... these [bronze-axe making] 
specialists must rely for such primary necessities as food upon a surplus pro- 
duced by other specialists.”” What are the theoretical implications of such de- 
duction? That societies using the bronze axe must be more complex than those 
using the stone axe? That technological change is the most frequent (or most 
probable) inducer of socio-economic organizational change? That a prior in- 
crease in foodstuffs is a necessary condition for making use of bronze imple- 
ments? None by any means is necessary. Division of labor based upon sex is 
found at relatively low as well as high levels of material subsistence. Bronze is 
an amalgam the proportions of whose components may vary considerably. 
Therefore, some bronze implements may require little more work than do 
stone implements. In a word, one cannot prove a theory of social change with 
definitions. 

(2) An unproved social primacy is attached to food compared to other 
goods and services. In one deus ex machina use of surplus, an initial situation is 
assumed in which all are food producers (food being a biological necessity). 
Then a food surplus arises which allows the support of nonfood producers, 
e.g., priests. The implication is, that because religion is not necessary for bio- 
logical survival, it is a second-class sort of service, a luxury, which must have 
come later in time than did food production: “ .. . mankind must first of all 
eat and drink, have shelter and clothing, before it can pursue politics, science, 
religion, art, etc.” (Engels 1883:16). Such usage assumes that because food is 
necessary for biological survival, it must be socially valued more than goods 
not necessary for biological survival. But such is frequently not the case. The 
social importance attached to a good or service (e.g., kula armbands) may 
have little to do with its need for physical survival. Indeed, an outstanding 
characteristic of primitive prestige economy is the all-abiding concern for 
goods necessary, so to speak, for social survival. 

Surplus, when analytically so used, serves as the basis for an empirically 
unwarranted exploitation theory: if only the material goods necessary for bio- 
logical survival are important, then the services of priests and political heads 
are, by definition, of lesser importance. The question then is raised, how does 
the rank and file become seduced into accepting this scheme of things in which 
they surrender material goods (by definition) of primary importance, to re- 
ceive back (by definition) only less important services? 

“. .. the almost universal inequities which seem to mark the distribution of surplus economic 


goods is striking. This surplus wealth, it is apparent, goes to two groups, those who govern, and 
those who command techniques for placating and manipulating the supernatural forces of the 
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universe. The members of these groups are, therefore, to be regarded as belonging to a leisure class 
in that they, like their families and their retainers, profit from the social leisure which this eco- 
nomic surplus represents. They are . . . members of a leisure class . . . only in the sense that the 
goods they deal in consist of intangibles whose production does not require the exercise of the 
manual labor their less privileged fellows give to the production of the essentials to life they pro- 
duce. .. . Having attempted to sketch the conditions which make for the production of an eco- 
nomic surplus and the social leisure it represents, two further points must be considered. The first 
concerns the manner in which non-producers of subsistence goods obtain the support of their fel- 
lows and entails a description and analysis of the devices employed to ensure them command of 
the surplus they must have in order to live and function. The second point bears on the measures 
taken by those who benefit from the economic surplus to ensure that those who do not so benefit 
remain content with their lot” (Herskovits 1952: 414).3 


Surely it is the definitions and values of the analyst, not those of the soci- 
ety being analyzed, which make the posed questions seem important.‘ 

(3) Not only is it true that surplus as a definitional identity is incapable 
of empirical proof or refutation, but when surplus is identified with the pres- 
ence of nonfood producers, the term loses empirical selectivity because it 
is a rare society which does not have nonfood producers. What may be an 
empirically unimportant uniformity among societies (the presence of nonfood 
producers) is elevated to a position of theoretical primacy. 

(4) In its analytical use as an ex post facto rational construct to explain 
social change, surplus implies a one-way causational sequence: material sur- 
pluses somehow arise which then induce (or make possible) more complex 
social organization. But the reverse could also be the case: a change in social 
organization inducing an increase in output, or a rearrangement of its uses so 
that (even without any growth in output total) one group gets more, or more 
of one particular good gets produced. 


III. SURPLUS IN A MARKET-ORGANIZED ECONOMY 

In an economy in which the participants derive most of their livelihood 
from market sales—both the sale of “factor inputs” such as labor or the use of 
land, and commodity outputs (finished goods and services) as do profit-re- 
ceiving entrepreneurs—the term surplus commonly has been used in three 
different meanings. 

In Marx’s formal analysis of industrialized market capitalism, surplus 
value was a definitional identity expressed in terms of money price: the differ- 
ence between the money labor cost of producing a commodity and its final sales 
price. In the aggregate, it was the sum of all market derived nonlabor incomes, 
i.e., rent, profit, and interest. The material output equivalent of aggregate sur- 
plus value consisted of all the consumer goods purchased by nonlaboring 
classes, plus additions to capital equipment purchased by entrepreneurs. For 
our purposes it is sufficient to point out that Marx’s definition, like that im- 
plicitly used by Childe and Herskovits, is not empirically derived. It proves 
or disproves nothing; it merely defines from the point of view of the definer, 
not from the point of view of the social participants. The same chain of deduc- 
tion underlies Marxian surplus: only labor can produce value; if the laborer 
receives less value (market determined wage) than he produces (product price 
on the market), we will call the money differential “surplus value.” 
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Another analytical use of a surplus concept in market economy appears in 
formal economic theory derived from Ricardo. Here the concept relies on the 
important distinction between factors of production which are variable in 
marketable supply and those which are inelastic—temporarily or permanently 
fixed in quantity and therefore unresponsive in supply to price changes. In the 
case of a fixed factor supply, a Ricardian “‘rent”’ arises which is regarded by 
economists as “‘surplus”’ in a special sense: it is a payment made for the use of 
something (say, land), which if not made, would not reduce the quantity 
forthcoming. Pure economic rent is different from other factor payments in 
that it is not a necessary “‘supply price.”” The same quantity would be sup- 
plied even at a lower market price. That there is a price at all is due to com- 
petitive demand for something relatively scarce. In the same sense, the price 
of a Rembrandt painting is a “surplus” or economic rent, the exact amount of 
which is determined by competitive demand. The supply of Rembrandt paint- 
ings is fixed; if the price fell, the supply would remain unchanged. Ricardo 
first developed the concept in regard to land, but later market theorists have 
shown that land is just one of a family of such cases of fixed factor supply. As a 
contrast with the previously discussed concepts of surplus as an analytical 
device, the Ricardian rent concept is illustrative. Because it is grounded in 
empirical fact—the actual and recognized conditions of factor supply in a 
market-organized economy—it is an analytical device with direct application 
to empirical processes, problems, and policies.5 

A third meaning of surplus in a market-organized economy is that asso- 
ciated with the farm commodities bought by the United States Government 
in its price-support program. Here the meaning of surplus is both empirical 
and unambiguous, but significantly different from our previously considered 
meanings. Surplus consists of that amount of any commodity which, during a 
given period of time, cannot be sold on the market at some specified (parity 
support) price. The characteristics of such surpluses are worth describing in 
detail. 

(1) The surplus exists because of very special institutional rules. If the 
rules were changed so as to remove parity support prices, the surpluses would 
disappear as uncontrolled market price fell to that level at which the entire 
quantities forthcoming could be sold. Alternatively, if the rules were changed 
so that much less was produced, the surpluses would disappear because the 
uncontrolled market price would rise to that level at which the quantities 
forthcoming could be sold at parity price on the private market (i.e., without 
the government buying any). 

(2) The surplus is socially recognized as being in excess—an amount over 
and above what is regarded as desirable. 

(3) A unique aspect of market-determined surplus stems from the fact 
that whether or not a surplus exists depends entirely on institutional criteria 
(market prices), rather than on a physical increase in absolute quantities of 
produce. The special result follows that in market economy it is possible to 
have surpluses even if the total quantity produced this season is less than it 
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was last season. If market price falls below parity price for any reason (e.g., a 
shrinkage in demand), there is a recognized surplus no matter how the total 
quantity this season compares to last season. 


IV. SUMMARY 


In general, there are two basic meanings that can be attached to economic 
surplus. In an empirical sense it can refer to some specified portion of material 
output which is recognized as being in some way different from the socially 
defined norm. The importance of such experienced surpluses can be highly 
variable. What difference, if any, the surplus makes, depends on how it came 
into being and the special institutional apparatus and values of the society 
experiencing it. With regard to the meaning and usage of surplus as empirical 
fact, three points especially should be underscored if ambiguity is to be 
avoided: in each context it should be made clear whether the term is meant to 
describe an experienced increase in total output of usual material goods, an 
increase in one component of usual goods while the total has declined, an in- 
crease acquired by one social group out of an unchanged total, or the produc- 
tion of a new type of good qualitatively different from the old. Secondly, if it is 
believed that for some specific society experienced surpluses have been impor- 
tant, it is necessary to establish how the surpluses arose. Deliberately con- 
trived surpluses can be created by social policy (such as taxation) as well as by 
technological innovation. Finally, only in a market-organized economy is it 
clear that empirical surpluses are recognized as being functionless and super- 
fluous, surpluses being institutionally defined in market terms as those quanti- 
ties of commodities which cannot be sold at some specified price. 

The second general meaning of surplus derives from nonempirical defini- 
tions and is employed analytically. In two of the cases cited, surplus was de- 
fined as material goods acquired by nonfood producers (Childe and Herskovits) 
and as the money differential between labor cost and product price, or, what is 
the same thing, the incomes and outputs acquired by nonwage receivers in a 
market economy (Marx). Such usage is nonempirical in the sense that the 
social participants do not recognize the defined surpluses as being apart from 
nonsurplus outputs (or incomes). It is important to realize that surpluses so 
defined are rational constructs, which—in themselves—do not prove or dis- 
prove anything concerning the role or importance of the defined surplus in the 
process of institutional change or in accounting for social stratification. To 
build an elaborate superstructure on definitional foundations, as is sometimes 
done in evolution theory, entails oversimplification and unwarranted surety 
about complex processes. Indeed, such theorizing contains a methodological 
act of faith in the relevance of definitional categories to real-world structures, 
which is unseemly in the social sciences, and, at the least, should not remain 
implicit. 

NOTES 


1T am most grateful to Karl Polanyi of Columbia and to Paul Bohannan of Northwestern 
for their very helpful suggestions and comments. 
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2 If material goods were measured by their effectiveness in fulfilling a specific purpose, we 
could then indicate which of two qualitatively different bundles of goods was larger. For example, 
if a bushel of rice contained three times the calories of a bushel of wheat, we could say that for 
food subsistence the bushel of rice was greater than the bushel of wheat. 

8 A similar orientation is reflected in Harris (1959: 198), ““The decisive question now becomes: 
what force or incentive makes the food producers surrender a portion of their necessary food sup- 
ply in order to support a class of nonfood-producers.” 

4 Herskovits himself points out that the attitudes of those who contribute to the material sup 
port of rulers and priests is far from that of hostility due to any feeling of exploitation: “It cannot 
be maintained on the basis of our existing knowledge that from either a psychological or an ethno- 
logical point of view, attitudes of blame are held by those who contribute to the support of their 
superiors. Rather we find far more frequently a lively pride in display, a drive toward emulation, 
a joy in following sanctioned leadership, and pleasure derived from the fact that adequate direc- 
tion is being given political or religious matters by those whose competence is based on the divine 
order, or inherited position, or special training” (1952:482, 483). 

5 It was the theoretical basis for Henry George’s policy of the single tax. The “‘surplus”’ (eco- 
nomic rent) could be taxed without reducing the quantity of land. Another application was in 
rent control policy during and after World War IT. Housing already in existence is in fixed supply. 
Rental rates on such housing can be reduced (or prevented from rising) by law, without the 
quantity diminishing. 
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Pregnancy Couvade Attested by Term and Text in Hopi 


C. F. VOEGELIN 


Indiana University 


a kind of pregnancy couvade, previously unknown,! is marked 
by a Hopi term with two distinct referents, unambiguously distinguish- 
able by informants: (1) baby in couvade; (2) husband in couvade. Whenever a 
term with such “discontinuous referents” is encountered, I ask informants to 
say the term (or source item) in a Hopi sentence.” My usual request was met 
by uninhibited response from a young mother—a “‘trained informant” since she 
was accustomed to giving me unfamiliar terms in “‘sentences” and preferred 
this to trying to give explication in our target language (English) which she 
spoke less fluently than our source language (Hopi). 

In her first “sentence” (really, a text), the referent of the couvade term 
yt-vi is (1) @ last-born baby suffering debilitating sickness co-occurring with its 
mother’s obvious pregnancy (or more briefly, baby in couvade), rather than (2) 
a husband suffering near paralysis—in respect to work rather than inability to 
move in general—co-occurring with his wife’s early but nol yet obvious pregnancy 
(or more briefly, husband in couvade). The first text, below, tells about an ac- 
tual occurrence in which a little girl from Third Mesa (the provenience of the 
informant) was visiting her grandparents in a Second Mesa village (Shongo- 
povi); she asks her assembled relatives where her parents who brought her 
might be at the moment, and her uncle responds that no one around here is 
yi- vi (baby suffering). This is a much appreciated pun: the girl asks for parents 
(yi: yivi-) and the uncle denies that anyone is at the moment in couvade 
(yi: vi). The fact that referent (1) is intended here for y+: vi—baby suffering- 
rather than referent (2)—husband suffering—heightens the contrast of the 
pun: instead of being told where her big parents are, she is told that no little 


suffering baby exists. 
Text I. Pun of ys: yivi- (parents) and yévi (baby in couvade) 
hisat yd sonéd:pové// It is said that once at Shongopovi// mandwya sémiy ?4:w yimiy 
héptté6qa ya ?amimi pdn*qdwi// a little girl who was said to be looking for her parents spoke to her 
grandparents as follows# ya yt: yépty4// “Are the parents here?” // ya-w téha?att ?ép 
qaté qa: panqawif# Then her maternal uncle who was living there spoke as follows} qa?é pi st: pan pay 
qa hak# yép* y+vi# “No, surely just now nobody# is in couvade here’ # 


The preceding text has something of the status of a favorite joke, to be 
told and retold, by Hopi to Hopi; this would not be true of the second “‘sen- 
tence” which now follows. This text might be told to a Hopi child who did not 
understand what was meant when a certain baby was designated as y#- vi; its 
immediate occasion, however, was my own obtuseness in understanding the 
Hopi mother’s explanation of vanishing symptoms of couvade sickness of her 
boy baby whom she carried with her to one of our informant sessions, together 
With her recently born girl baby. With much gesturing, she answered my ob- 
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servation that the boy baby was getting fat with an explanation that he was 
still pale but had regained a firm muscle tonus immediately after the girl baby 
was born; that the symptoms began—three months after she became preg- 
nant—with diarrhea on the part of the boy baby; that, though the girl baby 
was pretty thin at the moment, this was not due to the fact that she (the 
mother) was pregnant again; indeed, she was not, and did not intend to get 
pregnant again, and could prevent pregnancy just as White people could. At 
this point I must have looked confused, for the informant pointed to the 
microphone attached to our tape recorder and said, “I will tell you.” Note 
that in telling me, the informant’s first mention of baby in couvade is not as a 
noun (y#-vi), as in the preceding pun, but as a transformed verb (y#p* té?). 
Text II: Baby in Couvade 

hakiy// piwt né:yiltiqt hakiy// When one// gets pregnant again, if then one’s// mé:ti ti?at 
yip*té?// preceding child suffers couvade sickness// pam// p4:s ?okiwt c4?n"i// he// poor thing, 
gradually loses muscle tonus// p6:si?t// ?4k¥ haqdm?* hé:r pakin’t# and his eyes// sink deeply in- 
wardly# hin//:piw* pém* hin// si:sik* hinir Then// also, when he defecates, it 
smells awfully, awfully strong# piw// ?aydnt hin// p4:s ?okiw// hin* s6niwn”i# And so// 
Jrom being like that// poor thing// gets to look awfulf# ?4s son hakiy ti-tak” pi? pam// qalaptin"+ 
?éhoy nén* pf? pi ?4hoy wi-v4n*4# As soon as one gives birth, then he// recovers and gets fat again# 


The above is given in Hopi as a correlation between two happenings, or as 
a’ complex fact—not at all as a causal relationship; it is the most obvious fact 
concerning couvade which is taken to be coordinate with other commonly ob- 
servable facts in physiology, such as that drinking quenches thirst. 

But perhaps not entirely: the little text above employs one suffix for the 
verb translated (with woman speaking) when one is pregnant, and another 
suffix, marking the possibility of condition contrary to the fact, for the verb 
with another subject (one’s preceding child)—if he suffers couvade sickness. This 
nuance in expression may be a delicate acknowledgment that it is a fact in 
Hopi life (culturally and physiologically) to have a pregnant mother’s preced- 
ing child go into couvade, even though it may not be a fact in the culture and 
physiology of White people. 

In terms of the cultural idiolect of the young mother who volunteered the 
text above, a child in couvade is as much a physiological fact as the fact that 
one sees when one opens one’s eyes. The eyes enable one to see; they do not 
cause seeing. And opening the eyes does not cause seeing either, but is one 
necessary condition for seeing, like being awake or being alive or being non- 
blind. So analogously, a certain baby is ys: vi (in couvade) when its mother ad- 
vances to a certain stage in her pregnancy. The mother’s pregnancy does not 
cause a child to be yé- vi, but is one of the necessary conditions for being yé- vi. 
An equally necessary condition, according to Hopi theory, is that the baby in 
couvade be the last-born before the next pregnancy. 

This distinction between “fact” and ‘‘cause”’ is not mine, but was made by 
the Hopi informant. The causal relationship as stated in Hopi is not that the 
pregnant mother causes her last-born child to go into couvade, but that this 
child causes the mother to become pregnant. 
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The occasion for the next text is not unlike that which accounts for the 
text given above. I could understand that a single Hopi term, yt-vi, might be 
used for (1) baby in couvade, and also for (2) husband in couvade, and that the 
symptoms for diagnosing (2) might be different from those useful in diagnosing 
(1). But I needed clarification on the relationship between (2) and (1), for it 
seemed to me that the two were in complementary distribution: first the hus- 
band goes into couvade (as soon as his wife becomes pregnant); next the last- 
born baby goes into couvade (as already recounted) when its mother’s preg- 
nancy becomes externally apparent—at which time the husband recovers from 
his couvade suffering. It was time to tell me in Hopi, the young mother de- 
cided; but she did not explain—she simply stated in detail what is a complex 
fact in Hopi, what is stated briefly in the title of the next text; and explanation 
in Hopi theory is concerned with causality, not with facts alone. 

Within the limitation of our sample of three texts, there appears a correla- 
tion between type of audience and type of text. Puns are told to sophisticated 
audiences (other adult Hopi), as in text I; fact telling is necessary for unso- 
phisticated audiences (Hopi children and persons outside Hopi culture), as in 


text II, above, and in text III, immediately following. 
Text III: Husband in Couvade 

hakiy piw* né:yiltiqt hakiy k6:n%a?dt* pay// piw hihin// When one gets pregnant again, one’s 
husband// then// also a little// né:may ?4nk™: yiptin*i# suffers couvade sickness in correlation with 
his wife# pam// ?4n// timald?y*té?// ?6:nanin*i hi-ta# He is// curiously enough like this:// 
even if he has work to do// he becomes too lazy to do anything# pay// q4 pas wi y4vo yan*tan%4 pay* 
hikiy// But// he’s not like that for a very long time; immediately as one// ?4s son pds// as soon as 
one// wt: yoktiq* pt?* pam// gets big with child then he// piwt ?4hoy# again goes back as he was# 
dhoy yan qaléptté?* pi?* piw* hi-ta# As he recovers like that, then again anything} hincakniqa?y 
?an*tan*# which he feels like doing, he does# 


There is nothing in the spoken or unspoken words of the mother that in- 
duces her husband or her last-born baby—poor thing—to go into couvade. 
She does not will it. She merely observes the complex fact, the correlation be- 
tween her pregnancy and the couvade sickness which afflicts successively the 
two individuals responsible for her pregnancy. 


NOTES 


1 Or not yet encountered in the published literature on the Hopi; I am being assisted by Rob- 
ert Black and Ester Maring in checking this literature and would appreciate personal communica- 
tion from anyone who finds a reference which may have escaped us (or who has a reference in un- 
published field work, either among the Hopi or their neighbors). There are three published sources 
in which one would expect mention of pregnancy couvade had it been noted in the literature on 
Hopi, for these papers treat the ethnographic domain associated with y#- vi—that is, pregnancy, 
birth, purification and naming of new born children. 

In the Hemenway Expedition report on “Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians,’’ Owens 
says in 1892 that he “ . . . observed only in WAl-pi and Si-tcimo-vi, but the description is prob- 
ably equally correct for the other four Hopi villages” (p. 173); “ . . . I have recorded simply what 
I have observed, without any attempt at interpretation. That I leave to someone . . . more con- 
versant with the language” (p. 175); he did not see anything to suggest pregnancy couvade. 

After Owens, Elsie Clews Parsons, who was given to combing thoroughly the published litera- 
ture on all Pueblos, contributed new data in 1921 on “Hopi Mothers and Children” (e.g. use of 
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male doll to induce male sex in pregnant mother; prayer stick made by husband for his wife who 
wants a child—one kind for a boy, another for a girl; a Zuni belief, diffused as far as the Tewa 
on First Mesa, but not as far as the Hopi of Sichumovi—“that albinism was caused by eating the 
white leaf of corn... Anna of Sichumovi had never seen these albinos, as she and her daughters 
had never been to the Second Mesa towns, only from six to eight miles distant. Truly Pueblo 
Indian women are home stayers!”’; after birth, when the navel cord falls, it is tied to a cornmeal 
ladle for a girl and to an arrow for a boy to predetermine qualifications; a ceremonial ear of white 
kerneled corn called chotsm7wa in Hopi is left alongside the new born baby; the twenty day con- 
finement and subsequent naming is described in detail; how the growing child is constantly at- 
tended to protect its health and its morals is also given in detail. However, pregnancy couvade 
is not mentioned). 

More than twenty years after Parsons (above), Titiev’s monograph on Old Oraibi (1944) 
gives a classic summary, which is pan-Hopi in scope, and new information on the culture of 
Third Mesa Hopis (and pp. 267-73 gives an excellent topical Index and Glossary of Native 
Terms, which makes reference to the even longer glossary which Parsons and Whorf prepared 
for the Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen); but Titiev mentions neither Hopi yé-vi, nor the 
topic of couvade. 

2 When such “discontinuous referents” are attested by “‘sentences,”’ I subsequently ask other 
Hopi informants to give their versions of the same sentences in English to test the “discontinuous” 
versus “continuous” nature of the referents; for this distinction, see Voegelin and Voegelin 
(1957; 1960). For the orthography used in this paper, see Voegelin (1956); rather than add 
rules here to show how phonemic stress alternates regularly on odd numbered morae, all stressed 
vowels are marked. 
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Duplicate Inventions? 


TERTIUS CHANDLER 
Goteborg, Sweden 


T HAS been suggested by A. L. Kroeber, the anthropologist, (1917, 1944, 
1948) and by Ogburn, the sociologist (1922), that the same invention or other 
scientific advance may have been made by two or more men independently. 
The laws of chance would allow for duplication in simple or obvious cases 
such as applying steam-power to a ship. But if quite difficult achievements 
have been made many times by two or more individuals unaware of each 
other, then the general trends in technique could be regarded as more signifi- 
cant than brilliant men; human beings would be ‘“‘the immediate cause” 
(Kroeber) but “transcended by social currents.” 

Various examples have been presented. The best known are Darwin-Wal- 
lace, Newton-Leibniz, Adams-Leverrier, and three men’s rediscovery of 
Mendel’s laws. These are all said to have worked independently of each other. 
Did they? 

Alfred Wallace had read Darwin’s first book. He therefore wrote at once to 
Darwin when he hit on sexual natural selection. Most of the rest of the evolu- 
tion hypothesis went back to Empedocles (450 B.C.) and had been restated by 
Jahiz, Monboddo, Kant, Cuvier, and others. Darwin’s first book had just 
missed natural selection; Darwin and Wallace both finally thought of it while 
reading Malthus. Sexual natural selection is simply the preference of a male 
fora pretty wife. It seems odd they took so long to think of this! 

Newton and Leibniz were still less unaware of each other. They wrote to 
each other steadily while formulating infinitesimal calculus. They also both 
corresponded with Cullen, who kept each informed of the other’s progress. 
The dispute later was not over which had been first, but whether Newton 
should concede Leibniz’s letters had been significantly helpful. 

J. C. Adams in England and Leverrier in France each calculated the where- 
abouts of the planet Neptune because Bouvard in 1821 had told astronomers 
where to look. Bessel republished the request in 1840. It was an open race, in- 
volving hard computations. The fertile mind here was Bouvard’s. 

Rediscovery of Mendel did not occur exactly in 1900, as often stated. 
Correns knew of Mendel by 1897 and published an article praising him in 
1899. It may have been this article that caused Vries and Tschermak to look 
up Mendel’s work in 1900. Mendel had never been entirely forgotten. Naegeli 
corresponded with him and supported him. Focke’s book (1881) mentioned 
him. Weismann’s theory (1889) was Mendelian in nature. 1900 was simply 
the date when the world fully awoke to Mendel’s importance. 

Many lesser examples have been proposed (the following are nearly all 
taken from Kroeber, 1948:341-342). A thorough checking of facts seems to 
eliminate most of them. Most concern quite minor matters. Kroeber uses them 
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to prove a secondary point, namely, that when techniques reach a high level 
further advances are to be expected. This conclusion is correct, if somewhat 
obvious. 

Some of the examples of independent invention, however, concern major 
or hard and complicated achievements and so do concern our subject. Thus, 
the telescope has been credited to three Dutchmen separately, all in 1608. 
But as even the Dutch Winkler Prins encyclopedia admits, the telescope was 
invented about 1580 by Della Porta in Italy. 

Logarithms were developed by Napier in 1614 and by Biirgi in 1620. But 
both probably used the simple logarithms worked out by Stifel back in 1544. 

The coincidental discoveries of nitrogen and oxygen by Priestley in Eng- 
land and by Scheele in Sweden look remarkable, until one finds out Mayow 
(1643-79) had learned that air consists of two gases and that Hales, Black, 
and Cavendish had tried to learn more about them. The fertile mind here was 
Mayow’s. 

The theory of planetary disturbances has been credited to both Laplace 
and Lagrange. This is incorrect. It was Laplace’s theory. He told the French 
Academy about it, and Lagrange as its foremost astronomer agreed to alter- 
nate with him in presenting papers on it. 

Nor was stellar parallax any coincidence. Struve announced a parallel star 
in 1837, wrongly. Bessel then found a real one, and Henderson a parallax for a 
fixed star. Each man built on the last. This is the normal way for scientific 
progress to occur. 

Photography is one of the few genuine cases of simultaneous invention. It 
is really quite remarkable: Niepce and Daguerre were inspired by lithography 
(invented by Senefelder in 1796), and their rival Talbot was set off by some- 
thing quite different—Wollaston’s temporary-image star-camera (1802). 
Again, photo negatives were separately invented by Reade in 1839 and Talbot 
in 1840. Yet one should add that the pin-hole camera effect goes back to 
Alhazen (d. 1039) and simple photochemistry to J. H. Schulze in 1727. 

The listing of ‘“‘Liston” in lists, among originators of ‘‘anaesthetics,”’ is a 
double mistake for ‘‘Lister’s antiseptic.” Alas! 

Those who did work on anaesthetics were all inspired by Humphrey Davy’s 
laughing gas (1799). Sertiirner, also usually forgotten, used morphine in sur- 
gery in 1803. As for Wells and Morton, they were both onetime partners of 
C. T. Jackson. Crawford Long used ether four years before any of those three 
men, so it seems possible that they could have heard some rumor of his work. 

The periodic table of elements is often credited to both Mendeléyev and 
L. Meyer. But they were not responsible for discovering it. Both built on 
Newlands, who in turn got the general idea from Chancourtois (1862) soon 
after Canizzarro thought of how to get reliable atomic weights (1858). There 
was a smaller but real coincidence in 1871 when both Mendeléyev and Meyer 
observed that the table contained errors. 

As for the telephone, it was actually invented by Meucci as far back as 
1857. The various later claimants must have been influenced by the article 
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Meucci had published in the leading American scientific magazine of the time. 

Cailletet and Pictet both liquefied oxygen in 1877. They worked only 150 
miles apart, yet claimed ignorance of each other. This case may be genuine. 

An interesting recent case is detection of the way in which bats fly safely. 
Kroeber felt sure this must be a remarkable coincidence, as it was discovered 
in the U. S. in 1941 and in Holland in 1943 “during total severance of com- 
munications in war years.’’ However, one thing that travels in war is military 
knowledge. After the British used radar (a U. S. invention) successfully in 
1940, Germany had to duplicate it to avoid further aerial defeats. Soon, by 
spies or research, they had it. Now it happens that bats guide their flight by 
their own radar, so the explanation of bats’ flight was inevitable. So do most 
coincidences break down when one learns the whole story. 

The invention of zero has been brought in from anthropology. But it is 
insufficient to date the invention of decimals back only to 500 B.C. They are 
now known to have existed at Mohenjo-daro, 2000 B.C. That is 2,000 years 
before the similar vigesimal system in Yucatan, so the idea of decimal-type 
placement, if not a zero sign, might have been imported (via Alaska?). This 
case is tantalizing, but inconclusive. 

What now for conclusions? 

The great man theory is vindicated. Duplicate invention stands up in only 
one important case (the camera). The two other plausible cases (Cailletet- 
Pictet and zero) would not be enough to upset the law of chance. 

And what goes for invention goes for other activities. In culture and in such 
institutions as government and education, each major innovation comes from 
one man. Only in minor or routine advances, or in stagnation and decay, are 
men interchangeable. 

Emerson put it picturesquely: “‘An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man.” 

Bernard Shaw more trenchantly: “The first great comer in an epoch reaps 
the whole harvest and reduces those who come after to the rank of mere 
gleaners or, worse than that, fools who go laboriously through all the motions 
of reaper and binder in an empty field.” 

William Bolitho more grandly: ‘‘The historic moment is always simple and 
brief; it belongs to one man and one alone, without possibility (if it be truly 
ripe) of any confusion of rights.” 

So it is. Where originality is needed, one man of keen mind is required. If 
he fail, the job may well stay undone forever. 
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CoMMENT BY A. L. KROEBER 


I welcome Tertius Chandler’s note because it helps us to remember how 
slippery a field the history of science is, especially when one is dealing with 
evidence necessarily torn from most of its context in order to be connected 
with some extraneous general principle. 

Surely we must all concede much validity to “‘the great man theory.” The 
data of my Configurations of Culture Growth consist mainly of lists of great 
names and their achievements. But it is also possible to consider how far great 
men and great achievements cluster in space and time. I see simultaneous in- 
ventions as a special case of such clustering. 

Chandler and I are both right, but we focus on different things. His lenses 
are set on the individual, so he sees him sharply, but the background or social 
setting is blurred. I have trained myself to focus most often on this setting, 
including the patterning of the culture of a given time and place. This causes 
the individuals involved almost to coalesce. 

The two ways of adjusting the mental lenses give two views, both true, of 
what we call the same phenomena. Each view has its own value for its own 
purposes. The difference is one of relative interest in different problems, not 
of an either-or “truth.” 

I have tried to give a concrete exemplification of such duality of interpreta- 
tion in my Anthropology (1948) in two sections called, respectively, “Invention 
of the Steamboat” and “Inventors of Steamboats.” 

One reason the record of the history of science is so full of pitfalls is that 
most scientists have only a secondary interest, and often only secondhand 
knowledge, of the history of their science, and that historians generally are not 
much interested in science per se and therefore not thoroughly informed on it. 
Anything Chandler and others can continue to contribute toward authorita- 


tive illumination of the record in this difficult field will be of great value. 
A. L. KROEBER 


Berkeley, California 
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Brief Communication 


STRUCTURE AND CHANGE IN ASYMMETRIC ALLIANCE: COMMENTS ON 
LIVINGSTONE’S FURTHER ANALYSIS OF PuruM Soctety! 


It is gratifying that Livingstone (1959) should pay attention to my anal- 
ysis of Purum society (1958), but his paper is not in fact a “further analysis.” 
There are three major reasons for this: (1) the argument rests in the main ona 
procedure which is methodologically invalid; (2) the part which is based on 
comparison with the Chawte employs only exiguous data from a single old 
source and ignores the considerable body of more recent information on this 
society; (3) it is evidently written without an acquaintance with the very 
large body of theoretical and ethnographic literature on prescriptive alliance. 

1). The present Purum situation is the result of segmentation and changing 
alliances, and it is methodologically inadmissible to cite features of this situa- 
tion itself as determinants of the result. One cannot see the reasons for what 
Livingstone calls the “breakdown” by reading its products into the former 
system from which the present has developed; nor is there any point in specu- 
lation about whether the “‘ideal’’ Purum scheme of alliances could have existed 
at the time of investigation, for the alliances which the ethnographer recorded 
ensued from the presumed abandonment of that scheme. 

2). There is no demographic information at all about the Purum in any 
earlier period when they may have employed the former set of alliances, so it 
cannot be claimed evidentially that the “‘breakdown”’ was due to demographic 
changes. 

3). There has been no “‘shift in the marriage rules.’”’ Particular alliances 
and alliance groups may be expected to change, but the essential point is that 
the rules (matrilateral prescription, patrilateral prohibition) have not changed. 

4). A social system is an abstraction relating (in this context) to lineal 
descent groups which are also abstractions. There is no place in an abstraction 
for substantive “‘specific groups.” It would be an odd and profitless use of the 
notion of social system so to identify it with substantive reality that every 
change (segmentation, even births or deaths of individuals) would be said to 
constitute a “breakdown.” 

5). On the question of marriage within the exogamous clan. Das himself 
actually found, in his village censuses, only one such marriage; his genealogies 
included two more; while according to his informants’ statements there was 
none (Das 1945:135). Livingstone, however, wishes to use the conflicting and 
dubitable report of the three alleged marriages as evidence of stress: they have 
numerical force, he thinks, and provide a “clear indication” that Kheyang 
had so many women that it had difficulty in disposing of them. For my part, 
I cannot so confidently accept the evidence, which is anything but clear, and I 
think (see below) that his inference from it is in any case mistaken. 

I do not claim, though, that it is utterly unknown for a marriage to take 
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place within the clan in an asymmetric system: e.g. among one section of the 
Batak of Sumatra it is permitted if the parties are separated by more than 
fifteen degrees of relationship (Keuning 1948:75), and among the Belu of 
Timor poor people may marry within the descent group and thus avoid the 
expenses of the normal exogamous marriage (Grijzen 1904:55). But such in- 
stances are highly untypical of the system and are certainly not reported from 
any Kuki society in an institutionalized form. A relevant case of a different 
kind is reported from the Aimol Kuki: a man who was destitute of all rela- 
tives was brought up in his mother’s clan and was adopted into it, and also 
married a girl from that clan (Bose 1934:5). On Sumba, too, there is found an 
expedient whereby the woman can be ritually adopted into another clan and 
thus into a marriageable category.? Nevertheless, it is generally the case that 
in such a social system marriages within the exogamous descent group are 
not permitted. 

6). Livingstone claims that my “‘only answer” to the question of the change 
from clan to lineage in the definition of the alliance group is a resort to Das’s 
account of the effect of outside influences, and remarks sceptically that I 
offer no substantiation. This startlingly misrepresents what I actually wrote 
(1958:87). 

When I cited Das on cultural change I was clearly referring solely to the 
explanation of the ten irregular marriages in the new scheme of alliances which 
I had constructed: I was not at all trying to account for the general change in 
the social definition of alliance groups, nor could what I wrote be interpreted 
in this sense. On comparative grounds cultural change could nevertheless be a 
perfectly acceptable explanation of irregular marriages, but I should not at 
first rely on it and in fact wrote merely that “perhaps we may see”’ this as a 
reason. And in saying that this is my only answer, Livingstone quite unac- 
countably overlooks the fact that I devoted half a page to expounding what I 
described as an “‘alternative [reason] which may well be the juster one”’; and 
that my Table 7 (1958:87), on which he relies almost entirely for his further 
analysis, was constructed and presented solely to argue in support of this 
alternative. 

7). My Table 7 is not a representation of “marriages between clans”: the 
figures are not “between” groups, but are totals of women marrying into and 
out of each alliance group; and the alliance groups are not, except in one case, 
clans. Livingstone’s own Table 1 is thus misconceived, for by compounding 
the figures of alliance groups into totals for clans which are not alliance groups 
he so misrepresents the facts that nothing can be proved about the actual alli- 
ances, and nothing can be inferred about any former situation from which the 
present groups and alliances may have derived. 

8). There is no justification for equating “required” women with the 
number reported as actually marrying into a group, or “‘available”’ (to other 
groups) with those actually marrying out, and especially when the argument 
is about demographic determinants. To translate facts into necessity in this 
way begs the question of the significance of the figures. Livingstone’s Table 1 
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nevertheless depends entirely upon the assumption that the number of women 
marrying into a clan (and this applies also to the actual alliance groups) is the 
number it weeds; but even if the assumption is made it does not follow that 
Kheyang has any difficulty in disposing of the seven women. 

Firstly, polygyny is possible, admittedly with a limit of two wives (Das 
1945:247). Secondly, marriage with the Chawte is also permitted (Das 
1935:3). Thirdly, in such systems there is the possible expedient of adoption 
into the correct category: e.g. from the Kuki, Bose records the second marriage 
of a Chawte man who took a non-Kuki girl from Tripura, since there was no 
Chawte girl available, and had her adopted as the clan-sister of his former wife 
and thus into a marriageable status (Bose 1933). Fourthly, segmentation into 
new alliance groups and the contraction of new alliances is possible, and is one 
way of coping with demographic change. 

9). The ten irregular marriages do not “fail to support” my contention 
that the alliance groups are mainly lineages rather than clans, for they leave 
unaffected a systematic order in the 124 other marriages which cannot be 
fortuitous. I proposed a solution to the irregularity which was in accord with 
a general trend in Purum society and with a known feature of asymmetric 
alliance. Livingstone instead proposes “the propensity of K men to sire un- 
marriageable daughters,’ on the basis of incomplete figures and an invalid 
table, and ignoring the effectiveness of well-known expedients to cope with 
variability in the numbers of women. 

10). That the definition of alliance groups can be changed, and that alli- 
ances can be reversed, are well known facts in the literature on such systems 
as the Purum. Ypes gives an account of some of the circumstances in which 
alliance groups may be redefined among the Batak (1932:9-16); I have tried 
to make the same point for eastern Sumba (1957); and I thought I had demon- 
strated it for the Purum in the analysis under discussion. Reversal of alliances 
among the Batak was clearly reported by Neumann as long ago as 1886, an 
alliance in that society being reversible in the third generation after a marriage 
between two lines (1886:492-3) ; and the fact has since been confirmed for dif- 
ferent sections of the Batak by, e.g., Vergouwen (1933:52, 198) and by Keuning 
(1948:43, 76). Alliance can be reversed also among the Belu of central Timor 
(Vroklage 1952:(1):251-2) and similarly, after two generations, among the 
Gilyak of Siberia (Sternberg, in Lévi-Strauss 1949:363). Such reversal is also 
a possible explanation of the report that among the Lovedu of southeastern 
Africa, in an otherwise strictly asymmetric system (though of a singular kind), 
marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter, ‘‘though rare, can occur” (Krige 
and Krige 1943:147; cf. Krige 1939:406). The report that the Thado, southern 
neighbors of the Purum, prohibit marriage with “paternal cousins” only to the 
third generation (Shakespear 1912:198) indicates that in New Kuki society 
an alliance can be reversed in the fourth generation. 

Furthermore, changes in alliances may be brought about not only by 
demographic factors but also by migrations, feuds, personal quarrels, religious 
conversion, economic differentiation, and so on. 
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11). The Chawte alliance rules certainly deserve attention, but generally 
speaking the Chawte ethnography is unusable for any theoretical purpose and 
cannot be employed to make the point of Livingstone’s argument. He is not 
in a position to realize this, or to undertake any comparative investigation, 
because he relies solely on the few notes in Shakespear (1912); whereas prop- 
erly to assess the Chawte situation it is necessary to use about thirty refer- 
ences dealing with that society and area (Needham 1960a). The Chawte 
group names, for instance, are not “‘obviously cognates” of the Purum clan- 
names in the way that he thinks, but constitute in fact an ethnographic puz- 
zle which is not resoluble on the basis of the literature alone; and their rule of 
marriage is quite uncertain. 

12). Systems of asymmetric alliance can indeed “‘change the relations be- 
tween their structural [sc. alliance] groups and still preserve the principle of 
matrilateral connubium”’: they do not “‘seem” but are known to be able to do 
so, and this is what I myself wrote in the conclusion to the analysis (1958:97- 
8; cf. 1957:176, 178). The only issue remaining in Livingstone’s paper is then 
whether to call such systems “stable” or ‘‘unstable.” By his definition of a 
social system, all societies must be wildly and chronically unstable, and the 
characterization of ‘‘unstable’”’ can have no useful significance; while taken 
seriously it makes any abstraction impossible. When I used the word “‘stable,” 
on the other hand, I meant precisely (as I wrote) that in spite of demographic 
changes and fission of segments the rules of the alliance system continue to 
maintain the same type of social order between whatever groups are pragmati- 
cally distinguished. 

Livingstone neglects what I regard as the most interesting and theoretically 
important lesson of my analysis, viz., that in a society based on prescriptive 
alliance there is a remarkable concordance between social and symbolic struc- 
ture (cf. Needham 1959; 1960b). In fact, though one may use these distinctive 
terms for convenience of description and analysis, what one is really dealing 
with in such a society is a classification, a system of categories, which orders 
both social life and the cosmos. Livingstone instead chooses to concentrate on 
individuals and substantive aggregates as though there were no more than a 
contingent relation, if that, between these and the classification. It is in this 
respect especially that his idea of a social system shows itself to be inadequate 
and misleading; for Purum social organization is part of a cosmological con- 
ceptual order, and in spite of the vagaries and expedients of its existential ex- 
pression in social life this order cannot be supposed to undergo continual 
change, to manifest the endemic instability which according to Livingstone is 


the society’s characteristic feature. 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 


University of Oxford 
NOTES 


1 I regret that these comments did not appear together with Livingstone’s paper. The delay 
was due to the abbreviation of my original rejoinder, which was thought editorially to be argued 


too minutely. 
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2 Field research, 1954-55. Cf. Kruyt on a precisely analogous adoption, on Sumba, in order 
to circumvent a prohibition on marriage (1922:493) 
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Letters to the Editor 


“MOTHER INDIA”’ OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA: 
A REPLY TO OPLER’S REVIEW 


Sir: 
Professor Opler’s entertaining review (Opler 1959) of my book The Twice-Born 
indicates rather plainly that he found much to disagree with in the generalizations 
which are advanced in it—generalizations, incidentally, which are much less sweeping 
than he implies. He is, of course, entitled to disagree with my conclusions; and most 
of the misrepresentations which occur with surprising frequency in his review are too 
minor to be disputed (reviewers seldom give books the careful attention which their 
authors would like). There is, however, one point which needs to be corrected. Opler 
writes: “Space does not permit a critical review of the evidence which Carstairs pre- 
sents.” He then finds space to speculate whether my observations on four particular 
points are either colored by, or derived from, my childhood in a missionary family. 

In the text of my book it is made sufficiently clear that each of these topics arose in 
my field interviews in Deoli. Opler may have misinterpreted my references to the Holi 
festival and to the beliefs about the Aghori saddhus (I explicitly state in the book that 
I saw no objective evidence to support these beliefs). It is clear, however, that he also 
dismisses my observations on the role of the Hinjras and on the clandestine survival of 
sexual cults as baseless: but these are matters of fact, whose verification I am perfectly 
willing to leave to competent fieldworkers. On the former point, there is already some 
supporting evidence in an article by Bhooshana Rao (1955). 

As to the tantric cults, if they exist only in the gossip of missionary enclaves, it is 
curious that this gossip should have so thoroughly permeated Deoli, and still more 
curious that the Indian rulers of this district should have repeatedly passed edicts and 
carried out campaigns in an attempt to stamp them out. 

I submit that personal obloquy is not the best way to dispose of observations, how- 


ever repugnant these may be to the prejudices of the reader. 
G. M. CaRsTAIRS 


Medical Research Council, 
London 
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THE HijaRA (HERMAPHRODITES) OF INDIA AND INDIAN 
NATIONAL CHARACTER: A REJOINDER 
Sir: 

In his comment on my review of his book, The Twice-Born, G. M. Carstairs writes, 
“Opler . . . dismisses my observations on the role of the Hinjras. . . . ” This is an un- 
derstatement marked by an unusual use of the word “observation.” There was one 
hijard resident in the community on which Carstairs reports. There is no evidence that 
Carstairs interviewed this individual or that he was a subject of any of the psycho- 
logical tests which Carstairs gave. There is no evidence that Carstairs gathered any 
systematic information about this person, his kind, or his calling. Yet he feels free to 
describe Hinjras [sic] as “‘male prostitutes” (p. 59) and to declare, ‘“They are known to 
be passive homosexuals, and to make a living by selling their services secretly for this 
purpose” (p. 60). In his glossary he takes the linguistic liberty of defining the term 
Hinjra as “homosexual,’”' (p. 329). Carstairs could find no one who would confess to 
sexual relations with a hijara. On this point he says specifically, ‘No community ad- 
mits to homosexual practices, though each accuses the other’”’ (p. 321). In short, Car- 
stairs’ “observations” on the paid homosexuality of the hijara reduces to charges by 
some people that other people have used the hijaré carnally—charges which those ac- 
cused stoutly deny. Carstairs is apparently unaware of the contradiction of his ap- 
proach. He claims that the hijara represent “institutionalized”’ homosexuality but that 
the practice is secret, abhorrent, and difficult to investigate. The “institutions” of a 
culture are not usually so inaccessible. Where homosexuality has been institutionalized, 
as in the classical civilizations of the Near East, there was considerable openness about 
it and even a glorification of it. Concerning the tradition in Hinduism in regard to this 
matter, Basham (1954:172) says in summary: “The erotic life of ancient India was 
generally heterosexual. Homosexualism of both sexes was not wholly unknown; it is 
condemned briefly in the lawbooks, and the Kamasitra treats of it, but cursorily, and 
with little enthusiasm. Literature ignores it. In this respect ancient India was far 
healthier than most other ancient cultures.” 

It is useful to study and make observations about rumor, but I did not know that 
unsupported rumor could qualify as an “observation” of anything but itself. I find 
it less than convincing when Carstairs can give us no firmer evidence of the “paid 
prostitution” of the hijara than that “he was reputed [emphasis supplied] to have his 
regular patrons... ” (p. 60). 

India is a land of marked status distinctions and intergroup social distance. In this 
condition of separatism, unflattering notions about others arise and persist. I was told 
a number of times that the Mahabrahmans, who get well paid at the conclusion of theg 
funerary rites, engage in magical acts to increase the number of deaths and conse- 
quently their incomes. This belief may be significant from a number of points of view, 
but it is hardly a safe guide to the actual activities of the Mahabrahman. That Car- 
stairs so readily accepts as fact the gossip of one Indian community about another 
suggests that he is either incredibly naive or has a very broad ax to grind. 

Other ‘‘observations” about the hijara which Carstairs gives us are that they “are 
invariably out-casted and live alone” (p. 60). Since he was the only member of his 
group in the community, the Deoli hijara probably did live alone, but I shall introduce 
evidence to show that such solitary existence is not the hijara pattern. Outcasting is a 
formal process in which, by action of his caste assembly, an individual who violates 
caste rules is ejected from the group. Caste members in good standing are enjoined 
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from having social relations with the outcaste; and the terms, if any, under which a 
person can be reinstated in caste are stipulated. Unless family members agree to reject 
their errant member, they too are subject to outcasting. Carstairs offers no proof that 
the Deoli hijara or any hijara was formally ejected from caste in this manner or that 
relatives suffered as a consequence. 

Carstairs’ main emphasis is on what the hijara are “reputed” to do, but he does 
seem to have some glimmer of the activities in which they really do engage. He says: 
“Each has a territory in which he was known, and would appear at weddings in that 
area, either alone or with another of his kind, in order to claim the alms due to him. 
They would perform travesties of women’s songs and dances. . . ” (p. 60). Some of his 
respondents were able to give him fairly sound information, too. In a word association 
test, the response of one of his subjects to the word “hinjra” was “drums.” This in- 
formant added, “‘Generally they come and play drums and dance when a male child 
is born in a family” (p. 323). 

I am more than a little interested in Carstairs’ “observations’’ on hijara because 
they bear some comparison with a study of hijara which I made at about the same time. 
I had been in India only a short time in 1949 when I witnessed hijara dancing at a 
ceremony held at the outskirts of the city of Allahabad in honor of the Jumana River. 
Not long after this I saw hijaré accompany and dance for groups who came to the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumana to worship during the Magh Mela, a month-long 
religious fair which takes place annually at Allahabad. Later I witnessed at Allahabad 
the performance of a group of three hijara who came to sing and dance in the courtyard 
of a family into which a male child had been born, and I was able to interview these 
performers. All were dressed in women’s garb. One played a drum (dhdl) and the others 
took turns dancing. The dancer who was not performing at the moment added to the 
music by playing clappers (jhdl). At intervals one of the dancers went around holding 
out the front of the outer garment to receive contributions. The money thus collected 
was turned over to the drummer, who seemed to be the leader and who acted as the 
spokesman most of the time during the interview. In the dance the stomach was 
protruded as though a foetus was being carried, and then an active dance was performed. 

These hijara described themselves as hermaphrodites, having both male and female 
organs, at least in rudimentary form. They claimed that they cannot carry on sexual 
activities and do not marry.” They said that there are some persons who dance in the 
dress of women and then put on men’s clothes. In their estimation these people really 
are men and do not belong to the hijara. Males are not castrated or mutilated to supply 
members for the hijara group. They are “all born that way.” The group continues be- 
cause they are joined by those with the same physical characteristics when they are in 

gphe region where such people live. They do not purchase hermaphroditic children from 
their parents or take them at birth or when they are very young, although stories of 
such practices circulate. These people grow up in their own households and are at- 
tracted to the hijara when they are in the vicinity. They denied that they allowed 
themselves to be used sexually by men. They said that they do not consider themselves 
men or women, though they use the dress and names of women. Once they have joined 
the hijara and carry on hijara work, they do not retain caste distinctions. The only dis- 
tinction is between Hindu or Muslim. The Hindu hijara carry on their customs and the 
Muslim hijara carry on their customs. The Hindus cremate or immerse the body in the 
Ganges at death; the Muslims practice interment. These hijara identified themselves 
as Hindus, but they explained that they did not hire Brahmans to carry on ceremonies 
for them but did “everything themselves.” 
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According to their account, their work is to dance and sing at places where there are 
newborn children or where there is a marriage. They are hired for these events or they 
just find out about them by inquiry and neighborhood gossip. They are also sometimes 
asked to perform at other ceremonies and occasions. They have different dances and 
songs for these different events. 

They estimated that there were 100 to 125 hijara in Allahabad and vicinity. (Be- 
cause of Allahabad’s position as a religious center there is probably a concentration of 
hijara there). They have an assembly which sees that they are located in different parts 
of the city and which divides up the city according to their numbers. There are no 
restrictions on their movements; but if they go to some other area, they find that the 
work there has also been divided up and that it will be hard to practice their art. There- 
fore they remain in Allahabad. They live together in groups. Those who work and 
perform together usually live together. The three hijara being interviewed explained 
that they lived together and shared quarters with six others, making a group of nine 
altogether. Incidentally, while there was “broad” bantering by them and with them, at 
no time did I see hijaré abused and reviled by their audiences as Carstairs claims in- 
variably happens. 

There are a number of points in this account which have direct bearing on Car- 
stairs’ assertions and interpretations. It is apparent that hijara do not “invariably live 
alone.” Moreover, hijara are of Muslim as well as Hindu origin. Carstairs may find it 
theoretically embarrassing to derive Hindu national character from institutions, prac- 
tices, and attitudes which are not exclusively Hindu. In fact, in spite of Carstairs’ folk 
etymology, the word hijara does not have a Sanskrit root but is an Urdu term with the 
primary meaning of “hermaphrodite.” It is also often translated as “eunuch” and has 
the force of “impotent.” In either case it implies a physical defect impairing the sexual 
functions rather than homosexuality. It is known that hijara were much used in the 
women’s quarters at the courts of the nobles during Muslim rule in India. It is very 
likely that the seclusion of women and the restraints upon their activity which had 
such a strong development during this period did much to encourage the use of hijara. 
Thus it was probably the emphasis on male prerogatives and the disinclination to allow 
women of good name to dance publicly, rather than any homosexual urge, that ac- 
counts for the hijara. This is just one of many possible examples of how Carstairs’ dis- 
interest in or ignorance of historical context, or of anything except diaperology, leads 
him to set things on their heads. 

It cannot be said that his informants did not try at times to orient Carstairs more 
correctly. In the word association test the response of one of the subjects to “hinjra” 
was “female penis” and the additional comment was: “You have male penis, and fe- 
male penis and eunuchy. These hinjras often cut their penis short, it’s a part of their 
code. Only those who cut it off are really of that caste” (pp. 324-325). But the im- 
plications of physical abnormality and sexual malfunction in this statement were lost 
on our author. 

In order to understand this obsession with homosexuality and this oblivion to any- 
thing else in the hijara complex, one must remember Carstairs’ central thesis. Accord- 
ing to it, Hindu character is formed by the reaction of a hitherto indulged infant to the 
appearance of the father immediately after the child is weaned and to sexual reposses- 
sion of the mother by this dominant and intrusive figure. One kind of attempt to cope 
with the terrifying father figure is to gratify him and submit to him. This abject sub- 
mission of the young male to the older male becomes a fixed personality feature and 
supposedly accounts for homosexual urges and the institution of the hijara. There are 
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Fic. 1. Hijaraé performing for members of the boatman caste during a 
religious festival at the Ganges. (Photograph by M. E. Opler.) 


Fic. 2, Hijara dancing and singing in a courtyard in Allahabad. (Photograph 
by M. E. Opler.) 
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few clearer cases of the distortion and selection of evidence to suit a theory. How Hindu 
personality and culture are affected by the fact that approximately half of these trau- 
matized infants are females, Carstairs does not say. Perhaps he has found some 
incestuous institutions to take care of the awkward circumstance! 

I did not misinterpret the references to the Holi festival. On page 72 of his book, 
without the benefit of quotation marks, he calls Holi “the annual saturnalia.’’ In his 
glossary he defines Holi as “the Hindu saturnalia.”” The Oxford Universal Dictionary 
defines saturnalia as “a period of unrestrained licence and revelry,” and this is cer- 
tainly the general meaning the word conveys. It is true that certain conventions that 
are adhered to during the rest of the year are relaxed during the Holi period. It is 
definitely not true that license prevails. The persons with whom one may banter, whom 
one may touch, and whom one may spray with colored water at this time are carefully 
designated. Most of them are persons with whom one has joking or familiarity rela- 
tions. Avoidance, restraint, incest, age, and certain respect relations may not be trans- 
gressed.* Yet in his book Carstairs uses Holi as an evidence of the instability of Hindu 
character and the tendency of the Hindu to lose all control and sense of proportion in 
certain situations. Now he tells us that he “‘saw no objective evidence to support”’ his 
references to Holi. I leave it to the readers of this journal to judge the scholarship that 
builds theory in the absence of “objective evidence” and the cross-cultural courtesy 
which depicts an important religious event of another people as a “saturnalia” on the 
basis of this same void of knowledge. 

Carstairs says that I misinterpreted his references “to the beliefs about the Aghori 
saddhus” and claims that he explicitly stated in the book that he saw no objective evi- 
dence to support these beliefs. I take the position that Carstairs did make categorical 
summary comments of his own about these religious mendicants which give the definite 
impression that they constantly eat filth and that he has witnessed these practices. I 
quote in full what he has to say about the Aghora: 


Another phenomenon, to which five informants referred is that of the Augur-Babas, or 
aghoris. These are a class of begging holy men who practise virodh-panth, the way of contradiction. 
They try to compel God’s acceptance of their souls by breaking all the laws of nature and of 
propriety, living in filth, eating excrement and drinking urine, gnawing dead men’s bones and 
even eating mud (hence their popular name of mithi-maharaj). It was not possible for me to 
decide whether such persons really were dedicated worshippers, as Shankar Lal would have me 
believe, and not mere lunatics or imbeciles, living in squalor from necessity and not from choice. 
The few whom I saw seemed to belong more to the latter category (p. 104). 


Again I am impressed by the contrast in the data about the Aghora sadhus which I 
have in my files and the frenetic picture that Carstairs draws. Research associates and 
I had the opportunity over a term of years to gather information, through observation 
and interviews with the Aghora and the villagers in contact with them, about an Ag- 
hora monastery or center (math) in the Jaunpur district of Uttar Pradesh. There are 
many interesting details about the history and practices of this group of holy men; but 
since their food habits seem to be the point at issue, I shall confine my remarks to that. 
Ordinary food is eaten by them except on a few ritual occasions. Bizarre food is con- 
sumed by the initiate at the time of induction into the order, by the mahant or abbot 
upon attaining office, and by the mahant when some crisis demands extraordinary 
ritual power. In recent times most of this has been symbolic rather than actual practice. 

In interpreting comments on matters of this sort I think Carstairs and others might 
well give some attention to cultural setting and the translation problem which occurs 
when data are sifted in another context. Hindu thought is greatly concerned with the 
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purity of food, the source of food, and the effects of eating specific kinds of food. Any 
departure from rule in this regard is sensational and is likely to be exaggerated. In one 
locality I found that low-caste Chamars were being accused by high-caste people of 
eating carrion beef, although many of the families involved had banned beef for 
generations and none of them had eaten beef for at least 25 years. I have had Indian 
villagers tell me that they eat a good deal of meat, only to learn that the amount they 
actually eat would virtually put them in the vegetarian class in the eyes of a Westerner 
who is fond of meat. Since every mouthful of meat these villagers ate was consumed 
against the advice and in the face of the warnings of vegetarian kin and neighbors, the 
amount seemed enormous and the action daring in the extreme. Some of Carstairs’ 
over-dramatic prose might have been reduced to reasonable exposition by the judicious 
recognition of this principle. 

One other word about the Aghorapanth. It is an extreme development of one aspect 
of Indian religious thought and never has had more than a handful of followers. Even 
if everything that Carstairs was told was true, I would still question the relevance of the 
practices of a minute splinter group for interpreting Hindu character. 

It is true that tantric cults do not exist only in the gossip of missionary enclaves, but 
a certain feverish view of tantric cults, such as is mirrored in Carstairs’ language, was 
certainly fostered in such settings. Actually the Tantras cover a wide range of doctrine 
and are closely related to Yogic practices. The tantric doctrines which fascinate Car- 
stairs are thought to have incorporated mother goddess cults of the aborigines of the 
Indian subcontinent and probably developed in Buddhist times.‘ If this is true we have 
another instance in which Carstairs derives Hindu psychological impulses and Hindu 
national character from non-Hindu sources. The distinctive feature of the Sakta or 
tantric cults is that the female power, principle, or godhead is given precedence over the 
male. In many periods and places in India this has seemed an impious and sacrilegious 
development, and its spread and practice have been resisted. Carstairs claims that the 
Indian rulers of the district in which Deoli is located passed edicts against tantric 
cults. He assumes that this is because sex practices abhorrent to the rulers were involved. 
I would like to see the wording of these edicts and to learn when and by whom they 
were issued. The princely rulers in Rajasthan were not likely to welcome cults diffusing 
from Bengal and Assam which challenged male ascendancy and minimized caste. Re- 
ligion and princely rule were much interrelated in Rajasthan, and the rulers saw treason 
in any movement not sanctioned by them. My guess is that any opposition of the rulers 
was more political than moral. 

The question remains whether in secret and extreme developments of tantric cults 
naked women are present at ceremonies and sexual union is ritually practiced. There 
are passages in the Tantras which seem to justify such action. On the basis of these 
passages a good many have assumed that such behavior does in fact take place. But 
in Hinduism a symbol often stands for a presence or an act. Thus stones of different 
kinds and shapes, colored powders, and mounds of clay and dung stand for gods, god- 
desses, planets, constellations, and the like. I have read fairly widely in the tantric 
literature, and I have yet to find a clear statement by a member of a tantric cult ad- 
mitting or describing these alleged erotic practices. Certainly Carstairs’ “observations” 
are unconvincing and unsatisfactory. Yet even if the existence of rites permitting overt 
sexual elements is eventually verified, it is plain that this type of activity is apart from 
the mainstream of Hinduism and ordinary worship. Once more the question arises 
whether national character is to be discussed in the light of the central tendencies oi 
the culture or in terms of oddments that sensation hunters can stir up at its peripheries. 
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I think readers will now understand why I said in my review: “Space does not per- 
mit a critical review of the evidence which Carstairs presents.” It is easy enough to 
write that hijara are “male prostitutes.” It is another matter to bring together the 
linguistic, historical, and cultural material to show with what caution such a statement 
must be entertained. It would take a book much longer than the original to put back 
into focus the material Carstairs has distorted and tortured. This is a difficulty that not 
only reviewers but all of us will have to face until the vogue of diaperology runs its 
course. By this term I mean to designate that branch of profound nonsense which holds 
that when an author makes some assertions, accurate or not (and in Carstairs’ case 
they are far from accurate) about toilet training, weaning, and parent-child relations, 
it releases him from the obligation of coping with culture history, culture contacts, 
and cultural context in explaining the behavior and psychology of a people. Already a 
reaction from the absurdities of diaperology has carried a good many anthropologists 
to its opposite polar extreme, culturology. 

It was not I, but Carstairs himself, who first raised the question of the relation of 
his childhood experiences in India to his formulations. I had forgotten that there are 
individuals who make references to themselves for the sole purpose of eliciting polite 
protests from others. The next time Carstairs means to play coy with us, I suggest 
that he add a footnote for the benefit of innocents like me explaining that no self- 
criticism is intended and that no outside criticism will be tolerated. 

Carstairs thinks I was unhappy about his book because his “‘observations’’ were 
“repugnant” to my “prejudices.” I think I am reasonably familiar with mankind’s 
thought and behavior patterns and can contemplate any of them with composure. If 
Carstairs had written that the hijara were girl guides in disguise and that tantric rites 
were essentially Sunday School picnics, he would not have fared better at my hands. 
As I hope my review and this statement indicate, the only thing strongly repugnant to 
my prejudices is science fiction masquerading as science. 

Morais E. Opter, Cornell University 


NOTES 


1 None of the six Hindi or Hindustani dictionaries that were consulted gave this meaning of 
the word “hijara.”’ 

2 In the well-known novel Mano Majra by Khushwant Singh, the word “hijra” is translated 
“hermaphrodite” and the hijra are described as hermaphrodites (pp. 103-104). 

3 For some of the rules and conventions governing conduct at the time of Holi, see Planalp 
1956: 369-379. 

* See Dasgupta 1950; Majumdar 1954, 3:440-444; 4:262-266, 314-326. 
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American Anthropological Association 
Council Meeting, Wednesday, December 30, 1959 


Mexico, D. F. 


The 58th Annual Council Meeting was called to order by President Sol Tax, and a quorum 


declared present. 
The President gave the following report. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Back in 1928 when I was an undergraduate at the University of Wisconsin and was thinking 
of going into anthropology, Ralph Linton—who had just come there as a young professor— 
encouraged me. He said for at least the next 10 years there would be good opportunity in anthro- 
pology; there were, he said, about 50 anthropologists in the United States and the field was 
growing. The 50 have since grown to 800. During the 1930’s we had small meetings, with registra- 
tion of 100 or 200. The program was a leaflet. There was only one session at a time. The spirit 
of the meeting mixed scholarly interchange with an air of a wedding when the whole family got 
together. 

The remarkable thing to me as I look back is that, in spite of our tremendous growth, we 
have succeeded in keeping the same spirit. The meetings “feel the same’’ as they always have. 
Perhaps this is because we are anthropologists, and just possibly we can keep the same spirit and 
flavor no matter how large we grow. The amazing ingenuity evidenced in the organization of 
this meeting, and the tremendous amount of work done by Dr. Bernal and all of our colleagues 
in Mexico makes me feel not only grateful but proud again to be an anthropologist. 

Back in the ’30’s when there were 100 or 200 of us our dues were $6.00 a year and we pub- 
lished an excellent journal four times a year. Memoirs have always been supported chiefly from 
outside funds. Since the value of the dollar has gone down since then, our present dues of $8.50 
represent a large decrease; and since the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST has doubled in size, clearly 
we are getting three or four times as much for our money as in those good old days. One reason 
is that our list of members and subscribers has grown from 1,000 to 4,000 over the years, and 
of course unit costs in printing go down sharply with increased numbers. Nevertheless, in com- 
parison with any other comparable society our dues are extraordinarily low. Almost 90 per cent 
of the dues paid are returned in publication. 

In those early days of the 1930’s we had no organization. Every year one of our senior men was 
honored by being elected president, chosen by a nominating committee, rubber-stamped by this 
Council. The President did little except make a Presidential address at the Annual Banquet, 
which cost little more than a dollar or two. All of the work was done by a Secretary-Treasurer 
who, of course, did it all himself, wrote letters by hand, and received complaints and no thanks. 
Then, of course, there were the Editor and the Memoirs Editor, who worked hard and well, and 
the program and arrangements chairmen of the annual meetings. Most costs were absorbed by 
the universities where we worked. 

In this manner we could carry on publication and the annual meeting. With the war and 
increasing interest in and use of anthropology, there grew among the younger people a conviction 
that this was not enough. We needed research funds and we needed to develop our profession. 
In 1946 the Association was completely reorganized. It was none too soon. The numbers of an- 
thropologists began to shoot up quickly after the war and the old system could not have worked in 
any case. 

The new order did not change everything. The editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
continued to be independent and to work hard for little praise and much criticism. The Memoirs 
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editor continued to be loaded with manuscripts with not enough money to publish them. The 
annual meetings were still run by loyal Fellows who worked harder and harder and with greater 
and greater ingenuity, as the numbers increased. The big change is that instead of the lone secre- 
tary we now have a paid Executive Secretary and staff and a set of officers who are expected to 
make policy and to speak for our profession and also to work for aii of us, not only in Association 
affairs but also in the development and promotion of our science. The six members of the Board 
and the President and President-Elect commit themselves to devote much time and energy to 
their task during their terms of office. 

There are two Board meetings during the year. The first one, in the spring, lasts for two or 
three days, with intensive work and a full agenda. The second one is at the time of the Annual 
Meeting, when the officers come a day or two early. They go through a heavy agenda, preparing 
the budget and reports and so on before the meetings begin, so that they can also hear papers. 
This does not work too well, and it would be much better to have the second Board meeting in 
October, independent of the Annual Meeting in November. This is a matter of money, since 
travel would have to be paid to three meetings instead of two. 

Work at Board meetings, however, is the smallest part of what is done. We are now organized 
into working committees and treat Association business all year as we continue to teach and do 
research. Indeed, sacrifices of both teaching and research are necessary; and when one of us ac- 
cepts an office his colleagues in university or museum or Government office must help him to 
carry his other burdens. Since each Board member serves for three years, considerable continuitv 
is achieved. Since each Board committee also can enlarge itself by enlisting the help of other 
Fellows, many things can be done that would seem impossible. Thus, special subcommittees that 
go beyond the Board are always at work. For example, in Washington alone, Regina Flannery 
has been investigating a proposed new Council on Research in Education; Margaret Lantis keeps 
us informed about activities in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and Stephen 
Boggs is setting up our new working relationship with the United States Employment Service. 

It has been very satisfying to me as President that all of our Fellows willingly accept these 
assignments and do a great deal of work for the common good. It is especially satisfying that six 
people each year are willing to run for the two vacant positions on the Board of Directors. Two 
of the six are elected, and the other four can get some of their own work done in the next three 
years. I do not say which have won the election. 

Let me turn now to the work that we have done during the year. 

The first committee worries about the internal affairs of the Association itself. The senior 
committeeman is S. L. Washburn who, after two and one half years of constructive leadership, 
has had to finish off by correspondence from Africa. His successors on this committee are E. Z. 
Vogt, who has served for two years, and J. M. Spuhler who has just finished his first year. Dr. 
Vogt will present a brief report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL (ASSOCIATION) AFFAIRS 


During 1959 the major task of the Committee on Internal Affairs of the Associa- 
tion was the selection of a new Executive Secretary and the transfer of the Executive 
Secretariat from Beloit to Washington. The Committee also assisted the process of 
transfer of the editorial office from Walter Goldschmidt at the University of California 
at Los Angeles to Edward H. Spicer at the University of Arizona. 

Certain problems of nominating procedure for the office of President-Elect and 
for members of the Executive Board were also fully discussed during the course of the 
year. The major result of these discussions will be an attempt to communicate more 
fully each year with Fellows in smaller departments across the United States and to 
receive their suggestions for people who might otherwise be overlooked in the search for 
suitable candidates. 

One of the most critical problems for the future with the present rapid growth of 
the Association is the rate at which we should attempt to move from an organization 
suitable for a small scholarly and scientific society to an organization which in addition 
concerns itself to a greater extent with professional problems, e.g., more formal proce- 
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dures for finding jobs for anthropologists, more programs for the promotion of anthro- 
pology in the United States, etc. If we do move in the directions taken by other larger 
scientific associations, it will follow that dues should be raised and that the Executive 
Secretariat should be expanded in its scope and functions. No decisions have been 
reached on this matter, but vigorous discussion will continue in the hope that the transi- 
tion can take place intelligently and not result in the growth of a needlessly complex 
bureaucratic structure. The Executive Board urgently requests expressions of opinion 


from the members of the Association on this critical problem. 
Evon Z. Voct 


The second committee handles problems of promotion of anthropology, mainly in the United 
States. The senior member of the committee, now leaving the Board, is David Mandelbaum. His 
successor is Leslie A. White. Dr. Mandelbaum will describe the work of the committee except for 


the Visiting Lecturers Program: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


At its meeting in the spring of 1958 the Executive Board of the Association decided 
to carry on an active program in the development of the profession, especially in rela- 
tion to the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education of the National Science 
Foundation. This division deals with projects involving the improvement of scientific 
teaching, the improvement of scientific personnel, and the improved spread of scientific 
knowledge. 

The Committee can report success in several significant directions. Some archeologi- 
cal projects have been financed by the National Science Foundation as training labora- 
tories for students. The Visiting Lecturers Program has also been financed by this 
division of the NSF. 

Under the auspices of this division, also, a project has been set up to develop a re- 
source book for teachers of anthropology. This project is under the direction of D. G. 
Mandelbaum. During the next spring and summer eight symposia and conferences will 
be held on special topics connected with the teaching of anthropology. A general con- 
ference has been proposed in which the results of the various symposia will be considered 
and the problems of teaching will be discussed from the point of view of anthropology as 
a whole. 

The program of summer institutes sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
remains to be used by anthropologists. These summer institutes are established for 
college and high school teachers in order that they may take refresher courses to enhance 
their teaching. Funds are available for this purpose and the Committee strongly urges 
anthropologists at various institutions to submit proposals to the National Science 


Foundation for such summer institutes. 
Davin MANDELBAUM 


Leslie White in his first year on the Board has had the special task of organizing our new 
program of Visiting Lecturers. During the year the NSF gave us about $20,000 to help improve 
the teaching of anthropology where there are no graduate departments by sending emissaries— 
or lecturers—to talk about anthropology and help to develop it. Dr. White will describe this 
briefly: 


REPORT ON THE VISITING LECTURERS PROGRAM 


The American Anthropological Association has instituted a Visiting Lecturers 
Program with the support of the National Science Foundation. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to encourage and foster the teaching of anthropology in colleges and universities 
where it is now taught, but meagerly, or not at all. Although the program is called a 
“lecturers” program, the visiting lecturer will do other things than give a lecture. As de- 
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sired and as the occasion demands he will counsel with members of the faculty and the 
administration, talk with students, and so on. 

The Visiting Lecturers Program is administered by a committee composed of Evon 
Z. Vogt, Alfred Kidder II, David G. Mandelbaum, and Leslie A. White, Chairman. 

A brochure describing the program was sent to some 375 colleges and universities 
inviting them to apply for a visiting lecturer. About 100 institutions replied, requesting 
lecturers. For purposes of administration, the United States was divided into four 
regions: New England, the eastern United States, middle United States, and the West, 
with a member of the Committee in charge of each region—Vogt, Kidder, White, and 
Mandelbaum, respectively. Visits are to begin in January and to continue into May. 
We hope that our resources will enable us to visit all, or almost all, of the institutions 
which have applied. We have had some difficulty in obtaining the services of enough 
qualified lecturers to meet our requirements. Application has been made to the National 


Science Foundation for a continuation of this program in 1960-61. 
A, WHITE 
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Our third committee concerns itself with international affairs. During his two years on the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Association became actively involved in international anthropology in 1952, 
when we invited the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences to meet in Philadelphia in 1956 and allocated $5,000 to help finance it. Since 
1956 there has been an obvious growth of interest in international relationships in our 
discipline, as witness the world-wide response to Current Anthropology and the greatly 
increased (but still limited) support of anthropologists who wish to attend international 
congresses. 

One of the functions of the Committee on International Affairs (in addition to advis- 
ing the President on numerous matters of international import) is to allocate our own 
modest fund for travel grants to congresses abroad. 1960 is a big year for such meetings; 
at the January 15 deadline for applications we expect to have received over thirty appli- 
cations for the two large congresses to be held in Europe this summer. With our funds 
and the help of the ACLS, the SSRC, and NSF we should have a very respectable 
representation at Paris and Vienna. In 1952 at the ICAES in Vienna there were not 
more than ten anthropologists from this country. 

Interest in international congresses has led to concern with international organiza- 
tions, especially the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, 
the organization of principal interest to the profession as a whole. 

The relationship between the Union, the ICAES, UNESCO, professional associa- 
tions, and national governments is too complex to discuss here. We are, however, ex- 
ploring ways by which our Association, representing all branches of anthropology in the 
United States, can bring American anthropology into a more active role in interna- 
tional anthropology. This is being done in cooperation with the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council and its Committee on International Anthropology. 

We are also cooperating with the NAS-NRC on the problem of getting out a new 
International Directory of Anthropologists. The 1950 edition is now long out of date; 
a new one is badly needed. There have been many financial difficulties hampering this 
project, but there are now some grounds for renewed optimism. We hope that at our 


next Annual Meeting a new Directory may be announced in this report. 
ALFRED Kipper II 


Board, Alfred Kidder has carried this burden alone; but of course during this coming year one of 
the new Board members will join him. Dr. Kidder: 


Several years ago, the editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST also took responsibility for 
the Memoir Series, and for the past three years Walter Goldschmidt has continued to carry 
both burdens. Dr. Goldschmidt: 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The year 1959 brings to a close the services of the present staff of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, and since late summer the Editor-Elect has been handling manuscripts 
in preparation for the first issue of 1960. Meanwhile, we have followed through with 
publication of the remaining numbers of volume 61. 

Two projects initiated earlier came to fruition during the past year. The first of 
these was the publication of papers honoring the Centennial of Franz Boas’ birth, which 
appeared as Memoir 89 (Vol. 61, Number 5, Part 2) of the American Anthropological 
Association under the title, The Anthropology of Franz Boas, Essays on the Centennial of 
his Birth. The task proved more formidable than I had expected, and I fear that we 
}. ve more accurately celebrated his 101st birthday. This Memoir owes a great deal to 
many persons. I would particularly like to express my appreciation for the work of Pro- 
fessor A. L. Kroeber and the late Professor Robert H. Lowie, who helped plan the 
volume. Kroeber’s advice was sought and graciously given at each turning, and to him 
the volume owes much of the merit it has; I am sure he would agree with me that it would 
have been better had we not lost the help of our colleague. The authors who prepared 
the several essays gave freely of their effort and intellect, and it was a pleasure to work 
with them. I am proud that one of the contributors is one of our hosts here this week— 
the distinguished Professor Manuel Gamio. Fellows of the Association responded gen- 
erously to the request for sponsorship, and I wish to extend both personal and official 
thanks to each of you who helped to make publication possible. I should also mention 
the special arrangements for private publication of this Memoir. Howard Chandler, 
Publisher, San Francisco, has both paper and hard covers available under an arrange- 
ment by which he agreed to pay for sheets at a rate which would absorb approximately 
half the cost of production, plus a royalty of 15 percent on the list price of copies sold. 
Your generosity and the initial payment from Chandler about cover the production 
costs; the returns from royalties will go toward future publication of Memoirs. Under 
these arrangements we cannot sell the Memoir singly, though we have copies for those 
who want a back subscription to the whole volume. 

The second project has been the “Trends in Anthropology”’ section, which has 
appeared twice (with three contributions) during the current year. It was our belief that 
such summaries of current development in anthropology would further an international 
orientation in our discipline. The Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 
made it possible for me to spend the summer of 1958 discussing this project with anthro- 
pologists throughout Europe, and the first fruits of this endeavor are now before you. 
Though each article is different in conception, each contributes to the understanding of 
current trends in anthropology, and I sincerely hope that this program can be continued 
and broadened. 

Some of our projects have not materialized. Of these, one disappointment should be 
mentioned. We had hoped to have the Decennial Index available to you this year, and 
it was scheduled for the December issue. We ran into difficulties and have had to delay 
publication until early next year, hopefully with the February issue. Even then, it will 
be something of a record. I wish to thank the new Assistant Editor, Rosamond Spicer, 
for preparing a subject index—but assure you that the delay is our responsibility and 
not hers. 

During the current year the regular issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST have 
totaled 1250 pages, of which 726 consist of Articles (including Obituaries), 74 Brief 
Communications and Letters, 297 Book Reviews, 65 miscellaneous material, 44 front 
material and 35 ads. We have run 58 articles (including 7 Obituaries), 12 Brief Com- 
munications, 19 Letters to the Editor and 294 Reviews. I have not followed my usual 
custom of calculating publications by subject matter against manuscripts received. The 
purpose of such tabulation was to demonstrate the degree to which your editor main- 
tained a balance in terms of subject matter consonant with your contributions. He is 
now beyond recall, and we see no need for this elaborate tabulation. Social organization, 
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broadly conceived, constitutes nearly half of the total published, while archeological 
papers were again scarce, to the dismay of your editor. 

The attached table summarizes the four years’ publication record. It indicates we 
have published 239 Articles in 3131 pages during the 4 years; 124 Brief Communications 
and Letters in a total of 335 pages, 1037 Book Reviews in 1079 pages. Front material 
has absorbed 177 pages, ads 74 pages and miscellaneous items (Reports, Annual Index, 
Membership Roster, etc.) 234 pages. The total is 5030 pages, exclusive of covers. In 
addition, we have published four Memoirs for a total of 476 pages. 

You will be interested to know that the sum of 365 items published (Articles, Com- 
munications, Letters, Memoirs) is slightly over half the number received (721) between 
the time about 40 were turned over to me by Tax in 1955 and the time I stopped handling 
manuscripts. This is, I gather from fellow-editors, a very high rate of acceptances. It 
reflects to the credit of the Association. 

I wish to speak further to this last point. For, while the volume of material produced 
is commendable, I consider it far more important that the quality of material has been 
high. I announced at the outset that I felt that the quality of communicatior in our 
discipline could stand considerable improvement, and that I would do what was in my 
power and ability to administer to this end. In effect, I considered myself to be the agent 
of the reader rather than the author. I have been consistently motivated by the desire 
to make the ANTHROPOLOGIST clear and concise. 

Conciseness is a double (if not a triple) virtue. It saves the reader unnecessary 
labor, and it saves the Association about $18 per page. I think it also makes for better 
writing. You will all agree that clarity is a virtue. You would be surprised to learn, I 
think, how much editing can and must be done. We are sure that we have erred from time 
to time, but you have been patient with me, and I cherish the words of appreciation we 
have received, while I want to apologize to those whose manuscripts have suffered from 
overzealous editing. On the whole, I think we have achieved a tighter, more readable 
journal and a greater general awareness of the problems of communication. If this is not 
mere illusion, then I think we have made a contribution to the discipline. 

This was by no means a lone effort. I have had the invaluable aid of a group of 
Associate Editors. I want to impress upon you that these Associates have regularly and 
conscientiously served the ANTHROPOLOGIST, and I wish to thank them for myself and 
on your behalf in this final report: Ralph L. Beals, Joseph B. Birdsell, Emil W. Haury, 
William A. Lessa, David M. Schneider and Edward H. Spicer. Very few articles were 
published or rejected without a review by an Associate Editor, and we never acted con- 
trary to their opinions, when given. Many special readers also deserve our thanks. I wish 
to thank my colleague, Councill Taylor, who has worked very hard to give you a rich 
and extended book review section. Special thanks are due to Mrs. Betty Bell, whose 
sharp eye and true ear has been an essential element in our operation, and to Miss 
Ursula Finken for her excellent secretarial service. It has been a pleasure to work with 
this group. 

A separate Memoir editor has been appointed by your Board, and has already 
started to serve you. This is a necessary step, and we will all benefit from the experience 
and ability that Fred Eggan brings to this role. The task of editing Memoirs on top of 
the regular issues is entirely too formidable; the necessity of making financial arrange- 
ments makes the burden all but insuperable. I consider the Memoirs an essential in- 
gredient in the successful fulfillment of the anthropological enterprise, and the tradition 
of monographic publication one of the main strengths of our discipline. I am pleased that 
the Board is finding the means to give the Memoirs Editor increased support so that this 
valuable function of the Association can be furthered. 

One more point: the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is now in the hands of Ned Spicer, 
whose services to the journal are evident in the work he has already done. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to turn the task over to him. 


WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
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TABLE 1, CONTENTS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1956-1959 


Articles* B.C Book Rev. 


— Front : Misc. | Ads. | Total 
PP- | No. | pp. | No. | pp. | No. | pp. | No. | pp. | PP: PP- | PP- 

se: I 6 9 148 6 33 3 3 38 4; — — 224 
2 6 11 139 0 0 3 8 38 39); — — 192 

3 8 13 144; — 0 10 12 19 27); — 1 192 

4 6 9 141 1 2 1 1 35 42; — _— 192 

5 6 9 140 0 0 3 2 30 38 | 36 2 224 

6 6 9 140; — 0 _— 0 30 37 | 22 3 208 


Total | 38 60 852 7 35 20 26 190} 217] 58 6 /1,232 


59: 1 8 | il 125 5 11 — — 60 62; — 2 208 
2 8 11 127 3 15 3 9 37 38 | — 3 200 
3 6 9 131 3 13 2 3 30 38} — 1 192 
4 8 10 125 5 10 3 4 47 44); — 1 192 
5 8 10 108 4 13 6 11 47 5s1| — 3 194 
6 8 - 126 3 11 1 3 54 54} 29 1 232 


Total | 46 59 742 | 23 73 15 30 275 | 287 | 29 11 |1,218 


60: 1 8 10 140 2 20 2 3 53 52|/ — 1 224 
2 8 9 139; — — 1 3 52 48); — 6 224 
3 8 12 141 2 7 2 1 43 43; — 8 208 
4 8 10 105 4 19 2 + 35 39; — 1 176 
5] 10 11 133 2 6 2 3 50 52 |} 49 5 258 
6 7 10 133 2 oe 6 18 45 44 | 33 1 240 


Total | 49 62 811 | 12 56 15 32 278 | 278 | 82 22 = |1,330 


61: 1 | 10 9 98 4 14 5 69 61 + 2 194 
2 6 6 105 2 12 — 59 52 6 11 192 
3 6 9 — 44 46 | 14 192 
4 6 13 120 1 2 4 5 41 48 8 3 192 
5 8 12 134 3 17 4 4 18 22 3 4 192 
6 8 148 2 10 6 14 63 68 | 30 10 288 


Total | 44 58 726 | 12 55 19 28 294 | 297) 65 35 {1,250 


Totals | 177 | 239 (3,131 | 55 | 219 69 | 116 |1,037 |1,079 | 234 74 = |5,030 


* Includes Obituaries and Viking Award announcements. 


It was moved and seconded that the Editor’s Report be accepted. Motion carried. 


We have also enjoyed for the past two years a special editor of our Bulletin, William L. 
Thomas. We owe him and his associate editor, John F. Goins, a vote of thanks. 

At this point perhaps I should say something about the possibility of the emergence of a 
new journal of social anthropology. For many years people have talked about this and it looks 
now as though something may happen. The British Association of Social Anthropologists has 
recently voted unanimously to support an international—or British and American—journal 
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should it come into being. Our Board has discussed this possibility with our editors and we have 

concluded that it would be good for all concerned if such a journal should get under way at once. 

We are willing to use our good offices in any way, and will support any applications for funds. 
Now I should like to introduce our new editor, Edward H. Spicer: 


REMARKS BY THE INCOMING EDITOR 


I am happy to say that the greater part of the transfer of the editor’s office from 
Los Angeles to Tucson has been carried out. An efficient staff is now hard at work in 
Tucson on the February issue. We have been slower in making the transition in the 
Book Review Editor’s office but that is in progress, and I am pleased to announce that 
Harold C. Conklin of Columbia University has accepted the job of Book Review Editor. 
Most of the board of editors have now been chosen and have begun to work. We have 
had a meeting here in Mexico City and have discussed some phases of policy. 

I am sure that you are interested in a statement of policy. I am also sure that I 
shall be better prepared to say something about policy after I have had more than 
the three months which I now possess of experience in examining the manuscripts which 
come in. Neither the outgoing editor nor I were prepared for the deluge of manuscripts. 
During September and October they came in at the rate of more than one a day, faster, 
I am told, than ever before. Under those circumstances I have not found it possible to 
make well considered decisions as rapidly as those who submitted the manuscripts 
should have them. I have been even more amazed, however, at what must be termed the 
lack of balance in the manuscripts. This means specifically that I have been getting an 
overwhelming majority of manuscripts in the field of social anthropology. There has 
been a perhaps expectable proportion of manuscripts in physical anthropology, but 
something like 60 per cent have been in the field of social organization alone. Most of the 
others have dealt with acculturation, general theory, ethnographic field techniques and 
so on. Almost unrepresented are the fields of historical ethnology and linguistics. And 
at the very bottom of the list in terms of numbers of manuscripts, so that I can count 
them on fewer than the fingers of one hand, are manuscripts from the field of archeology. 
I am unable to believe that this adequately represents the interests of the readers of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and certainly not of the members of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. If there is anything in what our outgoing president wrote 5 years 
ago in the precursor of Current Anthropology, then this proportion of submitted manu- 
scripts is far out of line with the trend toward increasing integration in anthropology. 

I believe it important and necessary that we attempt to maintain the integration of 
fields which the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST has stood for through the years. I do not 
believe that the high proportion of manuscripts in the field of social anthropology indi- 
cates that the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST should give itself over more fully to that sub- 
discipline. I believe, rather, that this indicates clearly the need for a new specialized 
journal in the field. If there is a vigorous trend toward integration, as well as specializa- 
tion, in anthropology, then there should be expression of this in research. We shall be 
looking for those papers in all the fields which proceed from such a viewpoint and thus 
express the unity of anthropology. 

Epwarp H. SPICER 


We have a new Memoirs Editor, Fred Eggan. I would like to mention that the Association 
is now applying to the National Science Foundation for a special grant of funds to catch up on 
our backlog of Memoirs. 

Without an efficient Secretariat all of the efforts of all of us—Board Members, Committees, 
Editors—are pretty well lost. Since the reorganization in 1946 we have beer fortunate in getting 
excellent people. First there was Erminie Voegelin who got the Secretariat go 1g at Bloomington, 
Indiana, and under whom there was the first great growth. She was followed by Frederick Johnson 
in Andover, Mass. He really spent his full time while pretending it was half time, and got the 
whole system settled and running smoothly. Then William S. Godfrey took over in Beloit, 
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Wisconsin; and despite handicaps of time and distance helped us through another great period 
of growth, when the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST doubled in size and our membership took 
another spurt. Among other things he obtained for the Association the grants from the Smith, 
Kline, and French drug firm which not only provided funds for research for many individual 
anthropologists, but also gave the Association some general financial support. As I call upon 
Bill Godfrey now to report as Chairman of the Committee on the SKF grant as it stands today, 
I remind you that this is his first act as a private citizen among us. During this year he has laid 
down his burden as Executive Secretary, and on behalf of the Executive Board I take this op- 
portunity to thank him publicly for his services to all of us. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE SMITH, KLINE, AND FRENCH GRANT 


The agreement between the American Anthropological Association and the firm 
of Smith, Kline, and French was initiated in 1956 for a three year period, and extended 
in 1958 for an additional two year period, with some minor changes. To the present, we 
have received $25,500 for grants to anthropologists to assist them in the field and to 
promote the collection of native drugs. Forty-nine applications have been received, and 
twenty-three grants have been made, totalling $18,850. 

During the early course of the agreement, the ratio of applications to grants was 
very high. However, very many of the early grants failed to produce even partially satis- 
factory results, so that the modified terms under which the grant was extended resulted 
in a higher number of rejections. 

There has also been a notable reduction in the number of applications. Although 
there is at this moment $6,650 on hand to be granted, there are no applications at all! 

1960 is the last year of the agreement. An additional $3,000 will be available during 
the coming year for grants. I urge you to encourage applications, especially applications 
from field workers who are going to out-of-the-way places. Any money which is not 
awarded during the coming year may revert to Smith, Kline, and French under the terms 
of the original agreement. The form of application has been published in the Bulletin 
many times. Applications should be sent either to me, as chairman of the committee, or 


to the Executive Secretary. 
S. GopFREy, JR. 


All through the years we awaited an opportunity to establish a full-time Secretariat in one 
of the centers of influence on the Eastern Seaboard. We were too big, anthropology was too im- 
portant, our potential opportunities too great to continue as we had been. By the time we met 
in Washington 13 months ago it was decided that the ideal place would be Washington, D. C. if 
we could find the space, the person, the money. With confidence I announced at the Council 
meeting that during this year of 1960 we would find some way to make the break. Hard work by 
our colleagues in Washington and by our Board found the space and the person. When I first 
visited the new office in Washington it was clear that we are a very lucky organization. The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington owns a beautiful building and is letting us use two large 
rooms free of rent or any other charges. All we pay for is our telephone. There is room enough to 
do what we need to do. 

Dr. Betty Meggers, who had been literally drafted for the job, was working full time for 
part time pay, and this was possible while the transition was still going on because of the National 
Science Foundation grant for the Visiting Scientists program which she administers. More than 
that, Dr. Meggers had found an assistant extraordinarily good and experienced in just this kind 
of job. In fact, she worked for the Entomological Society whose offices in the Carnegie Institution 
building we are moving into. They thought that with modern equipment the two of them could 
do all of the routines that had hitherto been done by more people and still have time for new 
enterprises. Convinced by them that we should mechanize the new office, I went to New York 
to see Dr. Paul Fejos of the Wenner-Gren Foundation. As the Foundation had so often done in 
the past, it quickly came to our aid with a grant of $7,500 to mechanize our office. This will be 
worth several thousand dollars a year to us and it permits us to start on our new level of opera- 
tions. (I was especially grateful because the Foundation had just given us $3,000 in funds to be 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The physical transfer of the Executive Office from Beloit to Washington took place 
in August 1959, but the state of transition is still in effect. Some of the changes and in- 
novations were outlined in the December issue of the Bulletin, and only a few major 
events will be mentioned here. 

The office of the Association is now in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1530 
P Street. We are indebted to Frank Setzler for the liaison activity that brought this 
about and to the Carnegie Institution for coming to our rescue at a critical time. We 
hope that members who come to Washington will come to see for themselves our good 
fortune. 

Through the generosity of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, the Association has been 
able to purchase addressograph equipment that will eliminate many of the potential 
sources of error that have existed in past maintenance of the mailing list. After this 
change takes place in early spring, all communications will be sent from the same master 
plate, which will be filed in the Executive Office. This should eliminate cases in which 
an individual receives a bill for dues but no publication, or the reverse (which is better 
from the member’s point of view but worse from the Association’s). It will permit 
changes of address to be made more promptly and accurately, reducing the number of 
journals that are sent to addresses no longer in effect. There will still be some lag because 
mailing schedules are not invariable, and we urge you to notify us as promptly as pos- 
sible when you move. 

The third major innovation, and one that reflects the changes taking place in other 
aspects of the Association, is reorientation of the Bulletin. With the resignation of the 
editor, William L. Thomas, editorship will revert once more to the Executive Secretary. 
The Executive Board has approved changes both in frequency of issues and in distribu- 
tion, and as soon as arrangements can be made and a schedule worked out, the Bulletin 
will be superseded by the Fellow Newsletter. This wiil appear 10 times a year (monthly 
except July and August) and will be sent without additional charge only to Fellows. 
Others who wish to get it may subscribe for $2.00 a year. We hope that this change will 
create a more effective means of communication not only between the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Executive Board, and the Fellows, but between one Fellow or group of Fellows 
and another. We want to include all announcements of anthropological interest, whether 
of new projects, progress reports on research, individual activities, grants, awards, meet- 
ings scheduled, inquiries, or requests for information. The usefulness will depend on the 
cooperation we receive. Please do not wait to be asked: let us know what you are doing, 
where you are going, what is happening in your department, and urge your colleagues to 
do the same. If you have any suggestions on what should be put in the Newsletter, let us 
have those also. We hope to maintain a regular schedule so that communications re- 
ceived before the 15th of each month can be included in the issue that is distributed the 
first of the following month. 

I wish to thank everyone for his patience and cooperation during the period of transi- 
tion, and while the new staff is learning the old routines and developing new ones. A 
special word of gratitude is due our President, who responded promptly and decisively 
whenever advice or decisions were requested in spite of his busy schedule last fall. Without 
his ready cooperation, the transition would have been much more difficult and slower 
than it was. 

Betty J. MEGGERS 
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used for travel to this meeting; this grant has helped about 110 people to come here and had 
much to do psychologically in creating an atmosphere of confidence that we could get to Mexico 
for the meetings, and therefore in making them the success that they are.) 


Our Executive Secretary is also our Treasurer, who will now present the budget. You may 
be surprised that the budget balances without a raise in dues. We are all pleased that we can do 
this now, but I shall remark later on some forthcoming problems. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The report of the treasurer is summarized on the adjacent tables, which compare 
the 1959 budgeted amounts with the actual expenditures. In spite of extra expenses in- 
volved in changing editors and executive secretaries, the expenses have generally stayed 
close to the budget. Income for 1959 was somewhat larger than estimated for two prin- 
cipal reasons: 1) During the year the Association made a contract for the reprinting of 
all out-of-print issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGisT from Volume 1 through Vol- 
ume 50, and as part of the agreement sold the remaining issues in these volumes; and 2) 
a change in billing date for renewal subscriptions resulted in a larger than normal number 
of payments before the close of the fiscal year on November 1. The income of $62,243 
reported for 1959 consequently does not represent an actual growth in annual revenue 
of this magnitude and cannot be used as a basis for calculating the 1960 budget. 

The right-hand column of-each table shows the budget proposed for 1960. Of the 
total estimated income of $54,110, 89 per cent has been allocated for scholarly publica- 
tions. The figure for the printing and distribution of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
includes the cost of the decennial index, which will appear with Volume 62. The expense 
for reprints balances the expected income from sale of reprints to authors, and this 
transaction is expected to be self-supporting in the future. On the theory that costs of 
the annual meeting ought to be borne by those who participate in it and consequently 
benefit most, no provision has been made for this item in the regular budget. All meeting 
income, including registration fees, exhibit fees and other revenue, will be applied to 
meeting expenses. By making these operations self-sustaining, we have a difference of 
$1800 between estimated income and estimated expenses and this has been allocated to 
the Memoir publication fund. Betty J. MEGGERS 


TABLE 2. FINANCIAL REPORT AND BuDGET, 1959-1960 


1959 1959 1960 
OES Budget Actual Budget 
Dues: 
$37 ,000 $46,844* $38,950 
Sales: 
1,000 504 260 
Services rendered: 
Administration of grants: 
250 


Interest on investments: 


$50,510 $62 , 243 $54, 110 


* Includes excess of 1960 prepaid dues because of change in billing date. 
** Includes $1,500 received from sale of all issues prior to volume 51. 
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TABLE 3. FINANCIAL REPORT AND BuDGET, 1959-1960 


1959 1959 1960 
Budget Actual Budget 
Publication: 
Administration: 
Executive Office 
Comm. for Recovery of Archeol. Remains................. 500 354 500 
a 150 116 150 


* Includes travel expenses to Mexico City meeting. 


TABLE 4, STATEMENT OF AssETS, OcTOBER 31, 1959 


Inventories, equipment, accounts receivable, 12,096 

$106,779 


Before we discuss this and vote on it, I should like to make two remarks: 


1). We should have a continuing finance committee of Fellows who are experienced and 
known to make money on their investments. We should probably add about $15,000 to our 
permanent fund which is invested and figure out the most profitable conservative stocks or 
oil wells to put it in. Perhaps our dividends could increase to $2,000 or more and provide more 
income beyond that which comes from dues. 

2). We have had some discussion about the relation of dues to the future of the Association. 
We now have to rely on grants from foundations, such as the National Science Foundation, 
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Wenner-Gren, and others. Are we a charity case? We need help now, but we also have to help 


ourselves. 
It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s Report, including the budget, be accepted. 


Motion carried. 
Sot Tax, President 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Dr. Norman A. McQuown, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was unanimously accepted: 


Resolution of Appreciation: 


The members of the American Anthropological Association, reviewing the events of the last 
few days, and reflecting on the unusual feeling of warmth, both of body and soul, of which they 
appear to be aware, are unable to explain to themselves why they, individually experts in the 
penetration of other languages and cultures, have waited so long collectively to surround them- 
selves with another language and culture at one of their annual meetings. As we pass from session 
to session, our members have become increasingly aware of the tremendous labor involved in the 
painstaking preparations for these meetings, in the preparation of the conference quarters, in 
the organization of the lunches so generously provided in these same quarters, in the voluminous 
correspondence involved in the articulation of the program, in the instructive and seductive 
exhibits which acquiant us with the range of Mexican anthropological publication. Great as is our 
admiration of these external arrangements for our comfort and convenience, it is superceded by 
our heartfelt gratitude that our Mexican colleagues have known how to calibrate our respective 
cognitive systems and to make us feel completely at home in this our first such collective ex- 
perience. We hope that it will not be the last. 

Specifically, the Association would like to express its appreciation to Don Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Secretary of Public Education, for his efforts in making this meeting possible, to Sefior Celestino 
Gorostiza, Director of the Institute of Fine Arts, for the colorful ballet presented for our pleasure, 
to Dr. Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, Director of the National Institute of Anthropology and His- 
tory, for the luncheon at the National Museum, to Dr. Radl Fournier, Director of the National 
School of Medicine, who made available to us its quarters for our sessions, to Dr. Nabor Carrillo 
Flores, President, and to Dr. Efrén del Pozo, Secretary General, of the National University, for 
the reception on its imposing campus, to Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director, and Dr. Miguel Leén- 
Portilla, Secretary of the Interamerican Indian Institute, for cocktails in Institute Headquarters, 
to Dr. Alfonso Caso, Director, of the National Indian Institute, for cocktails and luncehon in 
our meeting headquarters, to Dr. Paul Murray, President of Mexico City College, for luncheon 
there, and, finally, to the local committee, Messrs. Doris Heydn de Alvarez, Pedro Bosch Gimpera, 
Alfonso Caso, Joaquin Cortina, Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, Julio de la Fuente, Santiago Genovés, 
Paul Kirchhoff, Antonio Lebrija, José Luis Lorenzo, Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, and last but 
by no means least, to its Chairman, Dr. Ignacio Bernal, through whose energetic efforts the inter- 
digitation of this program was achieved. 


Resolucién de A preciaciéon: 

Los miembros de la Asociacién Americana de Antropologia, al pasar en revista los aconteci- 
mientos de los filtimos poquisimos dias, y reflejando sobre el inacostumbrado sentido de calor 
tanto de cuerpo como de espiritu del que parecen darse cuenta, son incapaces de explicarse a si 
mismos, individualmente expertos en la penetracién de otras lenguas y culturas, porqué han 
tardado tanto en rodearse en lo colectivo de otro idioma y cultura en una de sus reuniones anuales. 
Conforme vayamos pasando de una sesién a otra, nuestros miembros se percatan cada vez mas 
de la tremenda labor realizada en la preparacién meticulosa de estas sesiones, en el arreglo mismo 
del local, en la organizaci6n de los agasajos tan generosamente provistos en este mismo local, en 
la correspondencia voluminosa entrafiada en la articulacién del programa, en las exhibiciones 
tanto instructivas como seductivas las que nos dan a conocer la extensién de la publicacion antro- 
polégica mexicana. Por mds grande que sea nuestra admiracié6n por estos arreglos externos para 
nuestro confort y conveniencia, la supera nuestra profunda gratitud a nuestros colegas mexicanos 
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que han sabido calibrar nuestros sistemas cognitivos de tal modo que nos sintamos completa- 
mente en casa en ésta nuestra primera tal experiencia colectiva. Esperamos que no sea la altima. 

En lo especifico, la Asociaci6n desea expresar su agradecimiento a Don Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Secretario de Educacién Pablica, por sus esfuerzos para hacer posible esta reunién, al Sefior 
Celestino Gorostiza, Director del Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, por el ballet de folklore 
presentado para nuestro deleite, al Dr. Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, Director del Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia, por la comida en el Museo Nacional, al Dr. Radl Fournier, 
Director de la Escuela Nacional de Medicina, que nos facilité el local de la Escuela para nuestras 
sesiones, al Dr. Nabor Carrillo Flores, Presidente, y al Dr. Efrén del Pozo, Secretario General, de 
la Universidad Nacional Auténoma, por la recepcién en su imponente campus, al Dr. Manuel 
Gamio, Director, y al Dr. Miguel Leén-Portilla, Secretario, del Instituto Indigenista Inter- 
americano, por el coctel en los salones del Instituto, al Dr. Alfonso Caso, Director del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, por el coctel y la comida que nos fué ofrecida en el local de las sesiones,al 
Dr. Paul V. Murray, Presidente del Mexico City College, por la comida ofrecida alli mismo, y, 
finalmente, al Comité Organizador, los sefiores Doris Heydn de Alvarez, Pedro Bosch Gimpera, 
Alfonso Caso, Joaquin Cortina, Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, Julio de la Fuente, Santiago Genovés, 
Paul Kirchhoff, Antonio Lebrija, José Luis Lorenzo, y Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, bajo la 
presidencia del Dr. Ignacio Bernal, gracias a cuyos enérgicos esfuerzos la interdigitacién de este 
programa se ha logrado. 


A Resolution Condemning Illicit Traffic in Archeological Specimens in the Republic of Mexico 
and Other American States :* 


Whereas: The Society for American Archaeology has passed a resolution strongly condemning 
acts of vandalism at archeological and historical sites in, and illicit export of prehistoric and 
historic treasures from, the Republic of Mexico, and 

Whereas: The American Anthropological Association has noted the wide and favorable 
publicity accorded this resolution, and is highly cognizant of the efforts of the several agencies of 
the Republic of Mexico to preserve their national heritage from the archeological and historial 
past, and is no less cognizant of the tremendous advances made in Ethnology, Social Anthro- 
pology, Linguistics, Physical Anthropology, and Applied Anthropology in the Republic of Mexico, 
and 

Whereas: The American Anthropological Association is fully and completely in accord with 
the intent and spirit of the resolution of its sister Society, 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association strongly condemns 
the illegal and immoral traffic in archeological objects as perilous to the great scientific and hu- 
manistic value of the national heritage of the Republic of Mexico and of the other members of 
the Organization of American States, and as prejudicial to the legally controlled loan and ex- 
change of specimens for study and exhibition beyond their borders, and further, 

Be it Resolved: That the Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association be 
empowered to use every means to uphold the National Antiquities Act of the Republic of Mexico 
and similar statutes of the other members of the Organization of American States and to pledge 
itself to assist thereby in the preservation of archeological and historical sites and prevention 
of illicit traffic in antiquities. 

The Executive Secretary of the American Anthropological Association is instructed to 
forward copies of this resolution to the American Association of Museums, the U. S. Customs 
Service, the Customs Service of the Republic of Mexico, the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History, the Society for American Archaeology, the Secretary of Education of the Republic 
of Mexico, such institutions and officials of other members of the Organization of American 
States as indicated by the Executive Board, and to the Museums and monuments division of 


U.N.E.S.C.O. 


* Copies may be obtained on request from the American Anthropological Association, 1530 
P St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Una Resolucién Que Condena El Tréfico Ilicito en Especimenes Arqueolégicos en la Republica 
Mexicana y en Los Demds Estados Americanos: 


Considerando: Que la Sociedad para la Arqueologia Americana ha aprobado una resolucién 
fuertemente condenatoria de los actos de vandalismo en los sitios arqueolégicos e histéricos en la 
Repfiblica Mexicana, y la exportacié6n ilicita de tesoros prehistéricos e hist6ricos de esta Reptb- 
lica, y 

Considerando: Que la Asociacién Americana de Antropologia ha notado la amplia y favorable 
publicidad acordada a esta resoluci6én, y est4é en pleno conocimiento de los esfuerzos de varias 
agencias de la Rep&blica Mexicana para conservar su herencia nacional del pasado arqueolégico 
e hist6rico y no deconoce tampoco los tremendos avances registrados en los campos de la etnolo- 
gia, la antropologia social, la lingiiistica, la antropologia fisica, y la antropologia aplicada en la 
Reptiblica Mexicana, y 

Considerando: Que la Asociaci6n Americana de Antropologia esté plena y totalmente de 
acuerdo con la intencién y el espiritu de la resoluci6n de su hermana sociedad, 

Acuerda, por estos motivos: Que la Asociaci6n Americana de Antropologia condena rotunda- 
mente el trdfico ilegal e inmoral en objetos arqueolégicos como profundamente dafino al valor 
cientifico y humanistico de la herencia nacional de la Repdblica Mexicana y de los demds miem- 
bros de la Organizacién de Estados Americanos, y como perjudicante al legalmente controlado 
préstamo e intercambio de especimenes para su estudio y exhibicién mas all4 de sus fronteras, y a 
mas de esto, 

Acuerda: Que el Comité Ejecutivo de la Asociaci6n Americana de Antropologia sea autorizado 
para emplear todo medio que esté a su alcance para sostener la ley nacional sobre antigiiedades 
de la Reptblica Mexicana y parecidos estatutos de los demas miembros de la Organizacién de 
Estados Americanos y para comprometerse por lo tanto a ayudar en la preservacién de sitios 
arqueolégicos e histéricos y en la prevenciédn del trdfico ilicito en antigiiedades. 

Al Secretario Ejecutivo de la Asociaci6n Americana de Antropologia se encomienda el enviar 
copias de esta Resolucién a la Asociacién Americana de Museos, al Servicio Norteamericano de 
Aduanas, al Servicio Aduanal de la Reptiblica de México, al Instituto Nacional de Antropologia 
e Historia de la Repfiblica Mexicana, a la Sociedad para la Arqueologia Americana, al Secretario 
de Educacién de la Repiéiblica de México, a tales instituciones e individuos de los dem4s miembros 
de la Organizacién de Estados Americanos como ello lo ha indicado el Comité Ejecutivo y a la 
Divisi6n de Museos y Monumentos de la UNESCO. 


Other Resolutions 

Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its gratitude to 
The Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for a generous grant in support of 
transportation of its members to and from the City of Mexico. 

Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its deep apprecia- 
tion to the Carnegie Institution of Washington for generously providing space and facilities for 
the office of the Executive Secretary of the Association. 

Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its gratitude to the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for a grant for the purchase of an ad- 
dressograph and other equipment that will materially increase the efficiency of billing and mailing 
operations. 

Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association wishes to express its heart- 
felt sympathy to family, friends, and colleagues and its deepest regret for the loss to the society 
and the profession during the year just past of Fellow Martha W. Beckwith, Fellow E. W. Gifford, 
Life Member and Fellow James H. Hyde, Member Stuart L. Peck, and Stanley A. Stubbs. 


VIKING MEDALISTS FOR 1959 


The President announced the following Viking Fund Awards for 1959: 
In Archeology: Irving Rouse, Yale University 

In General Anthropology: Leslie A. White, University of Michigan 
In Physical Anthropology: William W. Greulich, Stanford University 
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REPORT OF THE BALLOT COMMITTEE 


The Ballot Committee, composed of Donald Collier, Bertha Dutton, and Betty J. Meggers, 
reported the following election results: 


President-Elect: Gordon R. Willey 
Board Member to succeed David Mandelbaum: Charles Wagley 
Board Member to succeed S. L. Washburn: Robert Ehrich 


REMARKS OF THE INCOMING PRESIDENT 


It is a most peculiarly fortunate situation to assume the presidency in the year following 
the presidency of Dr. Sol Tax. It has been marked by unprecedented activity, ranging all the 
way from the establishment of our new Secretariat in Washington to the inauguration of Current 
Anthropology. I feel that after a year of such vigorous sowing there should be a rich harvest to 
reap and I hope very much that the Association will have many who will enthusiastically join in 
that reaping. 

MARGARET MEap, President 

The Council meeting was adjourned by the new President. 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL 


The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin: Including an Autobiographical Chapter. FRANCIs 
Darwin. (Ed.) Foreword by George Gaylord Simpson. (Volumes I and II.) New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. xxii, 1120 pp., appendices, frontispiece, 5 illustra- 
tions. $10.00 (two volumes boxed). 


The Autobiography of Charles Darwin and Selected Letters. FRANcIS DARWIN. (Ed.) 
New York: Dover Publications Inc., 1958. ix, 365 pp., appendices, 2 illustrations. 
$1.65 (paperbound). 


Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution. GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB. New York: Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1959. 480 pp. $5.95. 
Reviewed by C. Tulane University 


These are among the numerous books timed to coincide with the centennial of the 
publication of The Origin of Species and the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Darwin. The first two are reprints of compilations by his son, 
Francis Darwin. The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Including an Autobiographical 
Chapter was first published in 1887, in three volumes. The Autobiography of Charles 
Darwin and Selected Letters was first published in 1892 under the title Charles Darwin, 
His Life Told in an Autobiographical Chapter and in a Selected Series of his Published 
Letters. The later book is an abridgement of the first, with a few changes in arrange- 
ment of subject matter. 

The new foreword to the Life and Letters by the old master, George Gaylord Simpson, 
summarizes and evaluates Darwin’s major contributions, gives an idea of the pro- 
fundity of the revolution in thought he brought about, and places his work in the 
perspective of modern biological knowledge and evolutionary theory. Of the Origin of 
Species he writes: “‘... probably every biologist has been struck by its continued 
validity. It has, indeed, become something of a byword among evolutionists that one 
should never announce a discovery without careful checking of Darwin’s works, for 
the discovery is probably already included there.”” Even Simpson’s opinion, that the 
chief defect in the Darwinian theory of evolution is a failure to recognize the import- 
ance of reproductive isolation in the production of new species, is open to question 
(Vol. II, p. 339, letter to Professor K. Semper). 

Francis Darwin’s editing is not merely passive. He contributes an introductory 
chapter on the history of the Darwin family, and a lengthy chapter of personal remi- 
niscences about his father follows the short Darwin autobiography. The remainder oi 
the two volumes consists mainly of Darwin’s letters or extracts from them, but the 
editor accompanies them with numerous explanatory notes. A few letters to Darwin 
are included and a chapter by Huxley on the reception of the Origin. The first appendix 
gives an account of Darwin’s funeral at Westminster Abbey. The second appendix is 
a list of his publications. The third and fourth list portraits, published photographs, 
honors, degrees, societies, and the like. 

It should be observed that the Life and Letters by no means exhausts Darwin’s 
extant correspondence. More letters were published in 1903, and many others are 
available to scholars. It does not seem likely that Francis Darwin selected from these 
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to give a distorted picture, however. A strong internal consistency of personality and 
approach to scientific problems is shown throughout, in close accord with the self- 
evaluation of the autobiography and the reminiscences of the third chapter. 

While certain passages were omitted from the autobiography, later publication has 
shown that the deletions do little more than confirm Darwin’s religious skepticism, 
his dislike of certain contemporaries, and his love for his family. All of these are evi- 
dent elsewhere in the book, or implicit in his other writings. 

The letters are arranged largely in terms of the different scientific projects he 
worked upon, often intermittently, rather than following a strict chronological order. 
They start with his student days at Cambridge and provide a virtually continuous 
record until the end of his life. The greatest number are devoted to aspects of the 
writing of the Origin and to its reception. It indicates the importance of this cor- 
respondence for Darwin in gathering the information he needed for the argument of 
the book, and in gaining support for his theories. Because so much of his life was of 
necessity spent as a virtual recluse, he was heavily dependent upon correspondence. 

The Darwin that emerges from these pages is a disarmingly forthright, cheerful, 
and considerate man, devoid of affectation, but possessed of a nicely realized sense of 
humor. He characterized himself as lacking in quickness of apprehension, and his son, 
no detractor, agreed. This should be an inspiration to all of us slow-witted people, 
since the elements of his greatness seem to be more fundamental: close observation, 
continued reflection, and, above all, a habit of inquiry that was continually striving 
to generalize upon his observations. Darwin’s values are the most important key to his 
accomplishments: “From my early youth I have had the strongest desire to under- 
stand or explain whatever I observed—that is, to group all facts under some general 
laws.” (Vol. I, p. 83, the autobiography). Always he was seeking underlying meaning 
in the things he observed, rather than simply accumulating knowledge: “I am a firm 
believer that without speculation there is no good and original observation.” (Vol. I, 
p. 465, letter to A. R. Wallace). 

As a balance, Darwin maintained a dispassionate approach that enabled him to 
assess his own ideas and those of others. 


As far as I can judge, I am not apt to follow blindly the lead of other men. I have steadily en- 
deavoured to keep my mind free so as to give up any hypothesis, however much beloved (and I 
cannot resist forming one on every subject), as soon as facts are shown to be opposed to it. Indeed, 
I have had no choice but to act in this manner, for with the exception of the Coral Reefs, I cannot 
remember a single first-formed hypothesis which had not after a time to be given up or greatly 
modified. This has naturally led me to distrust greatly deductive reasoning in the mixed sciences. 
(Vol. I, p. 83, the autobiography) 


These characteristics appear repeatedly in Darwin’s formal writings and in the 
letters. Speculation was important, but the facts had the final say. This did not keep 
him from publishing theories that have received little or no support today, nor in his 
own time either; but his greatest achievements remain as monuments to a profoundly 
creative mind. 

Aside from revealing Darwin’s personal characteristics and the range and power of 
his thought, the Life and Letters has a surprisingly swift narrative flow. This reaches a 
climax in the high drama of the Wallace correspondence. This crucial incident was in 
no small part responsible for the very success of Darwin’s theories, for it forced him 
to compress his argument to the point where it could be assimilated by his contempo- 
raries. Darwin freely acknowledges this in his autobiographical chapter. Some of 
Darwin’s agonized letters at this period rank among the greatest human documents 
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ever written. The conduct of both Darwin and Wallace, then and subsequently, was 
of the most exceptional honor and generosity. 

To the reader who does not feel up to reading the entire Life and Letters, The 
Autobiography of Charles Darwin and Selected Letters is a satisfactory substitute. It has 
the autobiography as published in the longer work, and Francis Darwin’s chapter of 
reminiscences is virtually intact. There are enough complete letters and citations from 
others to give the essential Darwin flavor. The letters concerned with the Origin are 
given much fuller treatment than the other scientific work, the great letters of this 
period being retained intact. Only the first two appendices of the Life and Letters are 
kept in the shorter volume. 

This reviewer comes away with great admiration for Darwin as a scientist and as 
a person. For a far less favorable opinion, based upon much greater familiarity with 
the subject, the reader may consult Dr. Himmelfarb’s Darwin and the Darwinian 
Revolution. Her book is based on extensive research in his unpublished notebooks and 
letters, in addition to much published material by Darwin, his predecessors, and his 
contemporaries. It is not only a biography, but also a discussion of Darwin’s theories 
and of evolution in general, and an attempt to analyze the influence of Darwin upon 
the thought of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Much of the scholarship is of a high order. The sequence of the development of 
Darwin’s idea is given some convincing revision. Sketches of predecessors and contem- 
poraries who play an important part in the story are presented ably, sometimes 
hilariously. The account of the great variety of reactions to the implications of the 
Darwinian theory is a good historical document. The argument that the intellectual 
revolution associated with Darwinism had essentially already taken place before the 
publication of the Origin is interesting though not completely convincing. Unfor- 
tunately, the book is terribly marred as a result of the author’s defective biological 
background and the axe she has to grind. 

The biographical portion covers much the same ground as the Life and Letters, but 
with greater economy. Its main effort is concentrated upon the development of Dar- 
win’s evolutionary views. The tone is nearly always disparaging. 

Darwin is pictured as an aimless failure in his school days; an amateur geologist 
and naturalist who was little more than a collector during the voyage of the Beagle; 
a parasite upon the ideas of others in building up his theories; an experimenter lacking 
in objectivity and technical proficiency; slippery in arguing his theories, yet lacking 
in the philosophic depth needed to recognize his own fallacies. 

This hostility does not appear to be personal in nature. The author shows sympathy 
toward Darwin’s chronic illness where others have not; she admires his warm relation- 
ship with his family, his modesty, and his good nature. Of his later years she says: 
“There are not many cases of professionals having had so overwhelming a popular tri- 
umph, who did not succumb to the temptation of philosophizing and popularizing, of 
assuming the posture of an elder statesman. It is to Darwin’s great credit that he was 
not for a moment deluded by his genius or beguiled by his ego, that he never exploited 
his fame or authority for extra-scientific purposes.” 

It becomes clear in the later chapters that Dr. Himmelfarb is really battling the 
central implications of the Darwinian evolutionary theory, and this appears to color 
her presentation of the main features of Darwin’s professional life. One way of dispos- 
ing of the theory is to throw doubt upon the abilities of its main author. Thus Darwin’s 
acknowledged blunder on the geology of the “parallel roads” of Glen Roy is lovingly 
detailed, and the fallacies apparent today in The Descent of Man and The Expression 
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of the Emotions are carefully pointed out. These accounts supplement attacks on 
Darwin’s major early achievement, his theory of the formation of coral reefs. Because 
exceptions have been discovered to his hypothesis of subsidence, and because varia- 
ations in sea level have required modification of the explanation, the author seems to 
believe that the whole theory is exploded. This is not true. A recent book examining 
the evidence for a dozen theories of coral reef formation favored Darwin’s general ex- 
planation over all the others. Even more recent test borings of coral atolls largely sup- 
port the subsidence theory. 

Dr. Himmelfarb makes her greatest effort in discussing Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection and arguing against its validity. Here she is at her very worst; her lack of 
thorough grounding in modern biology becomes painfully evident. She is not aware of 
the vast weight of genetic evidence against Lamarckian and vitalist doctrines. She 
claims that there has been no evidence of natural selection in operation. It has been 
observed through time in numerous organisms. She indicates that there is still no evi- 
dence of transition in the fossil record, whereas there is an excellent record for several 
forms, including man. She even cites data, which she thinks cannot be explained in 
terms of natural selection, from that most mechanistic of biological sciences, bio- 
chemistry. She states that the job of the systematists was affected hardly at all by the 
acceptance of evolution as a principle. 

Her ventures into physical anthropology are no less disastrous. The exposure of 
the Piltdown hoax is made to appear as a refutation of neo-Darwinian theories of evo- 
lution, when in fact it removed a final stumbling-block to a rational interpretation of 
the fossil record. She refers to the “‘large brow ridges” of the Piltdown fragments, which 
even the forger could not have observed. Included here is an account of experiments on 
the removal of the temporal muscle in rats that can best be described as an unconscious 
travesty. 

The author’s statement that there are reputable scientists who do not accept the 
principle of natural selection as the major factor in evolutionary change is true, how- 
ever. Such a book as this is a reminder that vitalist doctrines die hard, despite the 
evidence. Anthropologists have been particularly prone to this viewpoint, but there 
has been a rapid shift away from it in recent years. 


Oedipus and Jol’ in West African Religion. MreyER Fortes. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. 81 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by HARVEY C. Moore, The American University 


This book, an expansion of the Frazer lecture delivered November 28, 1957, at the 
University of Glasgow, is brief in length, modest in expression, and important both 
for what it says and what it implies. The stories of Oedipus and Job are conceived as 
analytical models from whence can be drawn principles applicable to the study of other 
cases, in this instance certain West African religions. In its implications the book pre- 
sents a model for scientific analysis of certain broad and fundamental humanistic 
problems likely to arise in many cultures, in this instance an Oedipal principle of Fate 
and a Jobian principle of Supernatural Justice. Viewed in another perspective, the 
implications of the book pose questions about the content, methods, and goals of the 
discipline of anthropology. 

The story of Oedipus is an expression of a human problem found in many epochs 
and in many cultures. It presents the horror of the individual who, struggle though he 
may against the lot which is his destiny, falls before a Fate not of his own choosing nor 
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the result of his own guilt. The story of Job is that of a moral problem. A man, believing 
in his own goodness and that of his God, confronts this omnipotent God for withdraw- 
ing the gifts supposed to be given the righteous. It is in the confrontation, as Job 
discovers after much suffering, that he has erred. He erred, not by previous wicked 
actions, but by a wrong relationship to God when he arrogated to himself the ability 
to judge the righteousness and wickedness of conduct. 

The conceptions of Fate as a personal destiny and of Justice as a personified and 
deified response to one’s conduct are found not only in theistic Eastern and Western 
religions but also in West African non-scriptural religions. Fortes, after giving illus- 
trations from such societies as Benin, Dahomey, and Yoruba, turns to the Tallensi 
for illustrations of the ways in which these concepts regulate people’s lives. Prenatal 
Destiny is an Oedipal Fate and Good-Destiny (ancestors) are a source of benevolent 
Justice if one demonstrates sufficient proofs of loyalty to them by service and obedience. 
However, these ancestors are many and cannot all be pleased at the same time so one 
cannot expect rewards for good conduct, as did Job, from his single God, but only 
rewards reflecting standards of justice the ancestors hold. Somewhat inconsistently, 
these ancestors assume the inviolability of kinship loyalty and amity. The moralities 
of the social requirements of kinship must be conformed to although virtue in other 
things is not rewarded. 

The presence of both Oedipal and Jobian notions in West African religions, accord- 
ing to Fortes, makes possible a social and personal catharsis. The concept of Prenatal 
Destiny explains individual failures in terms of the individual’s inadequate adjustment 
to his social mileu. The concept of Good-Destiny symbolizes incorporation into society 
and subsequent rewards. In either case the successful or unsuccessful individual is com- 
prehensible to himself and to his society in terms of these concepts. 

As analytic models for the analysis of cultures, the Oedipal and Jobian notions 
explain much in Tale culture. The roles of parent-child relationship are established on 
a new plane after death. Thus ancestor-worship transcends the cleavage between suc- 
cessive generations and other problems of the social structure. Prenatal Destiny sym- 
bolizes evil in the form of failure in relationships of parents and children and incorpora- 
tion of the individual into society. Destiny ancestors try the faith of the Tallensi. The 
presence of the evil Prenatal Destiny and Good-Destiny are comprehensible in terms 
of the Tale social system. Could Fortes have explained in similar terms the absence of 
certain parallels, such as a real equivalent to Satan, the personified evil to whom the 
Lord surrendered Job for testing? Is the dominance of the ancestor cult and the variety 
of contradictory wills of the ancestors a sufficient reason for the absence of a source of 
trouble centralized in an equivalent of Satan and of good centralized in an equivalent 
of God? Presumably so, although the fundamental projection is that of the father into 
Tale cosmology. 

As an implicit model for the scientific analysis of humanistic problems, Fortes’s 
study demonstrates the applicability of present theory in social anthropology to old 
and basic philosophical problems. 

As an implicit stimulus to re-examining the content, methods, and goals of anthro- 
pology, Fortes’s book turns our attention to Frazer, a scholar who in recent years has 
often been relegated by anthropologists, including this reviewer, to the rank of a great 
humanist but not a great scientist, even though recognition is given to his contribution 
to the understanding of magic, religion, and totemism. A re-visiting of Frazer by Amer- 
ican anthropologists is in order. There is neither space nor time here to go into broader 
forces in English and American culture making for a more favorable re-evaluation of 
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Victorian thinkers than was the case in the earlier decades of the twentieth century. 
Suffice it to say that it is becoming increasingly recognized that many scholars of the 
Victorian period examined with energy and insight problems of enduring significance. 
Frazer, although living and working far beyond the time of Victoria, matured in this 
period. The generations of anthropologists since Frazer’s rise to eminence have ex- 
amined special problems with more precision than did Frazer. In the process, we often 
have lost sight of the great problems Frazer pursued. Fortes’s lecture, avoiding the 
errors in Frazer’s method, exhibits the grand scale considerations and the preoccupa- 
tions with major humanistic problems that characterized Frazer. 


Anthropology and Ethics. May EpEL and ABRAHAM EDEL. (American Lecture Series 
Publication No. 353.) (A Monograph in the Bannerstone Division of American 
Lectures in Philosophy.) Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 250 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by ETHEL M. ALBERT, University of California, Berkeley 


Nuer and Hopi rub elbows with Kant and Hobbes in this proposal for further mu- 
tual enlightenment between anthropologists and philosophers in their separate in- 
quiries into morality. A chapter each is devoted to cultural variations in the resolution 
of four universal moral problems: rules of maternal care; incest prohibitions; control of 
in-group aggression; and distributive justice. This sample, using data from many cul- 
tures including our own, is intended to reveal the descriptive and conceptual inadequa- 
cies of anthropological knowledge of morality. Suggestions for repairing the deficiencies 
are given in running commentary on the data presented. They draw upon concepts not 
only from anthropology and philosophy, but also from psychoanalytic theory and 
social psychology. The suggestions are generalized in the eighth chapter, “A Few 
Reflections in Mid-Stream,”’ as a need for the formulation of biological, psychological, 
sociological and historical invariants for a cross-cultural survey of moralities. The same 
chapter serves as a transition to the second and longer part of the book. Chapters 
9-13 explore the utility for anthropological research in moral systems of concepts cen- 
tral to contemporary Anglo-American ethical theory. Disagreements in moral theory 
and cultural variations in moral systems are examined together, in analyses of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and society; the forms and uses of ethical discourse; 
justifications for moral rules; and sanctions and “moral feelings.” In Chapter 14, 
“Moral Configurations,” these aspects of the contents and structure of moral systems 
are used as the basis for “‘a set of coordinates for the multi-dimensional description of 
moralities.”” A variety of possible models for “‘whole-morality configurations” is re- 
viewed. The final chapter on evaluation illustrates the ways in which a fully developed 
social scientific account of moralities coud be used to resolve philosophical problems of 
ethics. 

In the very breadth of scope and wealth of suggestion lie the chief defects of the 
book, viewed as a research instrument for specialists. More is promised than is delivered 
of new, definite or systematic formulations that could be applied directly to further 
research in anthropology or to immediate philosophical uses of anthropological knowl}- 
edge of morality. The invariants and coordinates, despite often exciting illustrative 
material, are not so much concrete proposals as highly general recommendations that 
seem to make substantial knowledge of all fields of human behavior a precondition of 
adequate anthropological or philosophical mastery of ethics. The field of descriptive 
and comparative morality is at the outset excessively vague and broad. The specialist 
has less need for proliferation and extension of possible research directions than for the 
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delimitation of relevant variables and the internal division of the subject-matter into 
workable research units. 

It is in the nature of the authors’ undertaking that none of the data and few of the 
concepts employed should be in themselves novel. The book is principally a highly in- 
formative survey, but in the boldness and suggestiveness of its juxtapositions, it has 
made unusually interesting use of available resources on ethics in anthropology and 
philosophy. Many of the insights and suggestions interspersed throughout the fifteen 
chapters will be stimulating to the general anthropological reader and to the specialist 
in descriptive and comparative morality, e.g., the discussion of the ways in which shift- 
ing definitions of the situation extend or contract the in-group to which moral obli- 
gations are relevant (Ch. 9), or the potential fruitfulness of a comparison of Manus 
and Puritans, both moralistic and both devoutly wealth-oriented (Ch. 14). The great 
difficulty of bringing two independent disciplines to bear on a single subject has been 
overcome by sedulous avoidance of the temptations offered by the two sets of profes- 
sional jargon. No specialized knowledge in either anthropology or philosophy is pre- 
supposed. Hence, the book can be read with ease and profit by anyone interested in 
ethics as a joint concern of anthropology and philosophy. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Five Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty. OSCAR LEwis. Foreword 
by Oliver La Farge. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. xiii, 351 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by RAY BIRDWHISTELL, Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute 


Five Families is an assemblage of scenarios covering one day in the lives of five 
Mexican families. As the foreword points out, Oscar Lewis has in this book presented 
an experiment in data organization and publication. As such it deserves special attention 
by social scientists. 

Traditionally anthropology has centered field work training and research around 
the informant and the direct observational methods. All too often, by the time the 
data derived by this method reaches the publication stage, the informant and his associ- 
ates are lost to view. Dr. Lewis does not, in his one brief chapter, “The Setting,” 
give us any detail as to his selection of informants or his method of working with them. 
But his portraiture method does retain the flavor of the personalities whose circum- 
stances and way of life he wishes to depict. Mexicanists may question his selection of 
families or may feel that the days described are unrepresentative. However, Lewis has 
achieved his goal of presenting ‘‘an intimate and objective picture of daily life” in a 
series of profiles which are not merely a set of candid camera shots but which bear 
abstraction into some important considerations for the student of urban life the world 
over. 

Dr. Lewis is centrally concerned with the anthropology of poverty—the situation 
in which a large proportion of the world’s population finds itself. It is within the 
frame of this interest that his reportorial experiment can be tested and seen as at least 
partially successful. As one follows the workday of four of these families (one, for con- 
trast, is nouveau riche) it is impossible not to feel that urban economic impoverishment 
is accompanied by deprivations of comparable strength in the emotional and institu- 
tional life. It is probably true that these Mexican slum dwellers live in a narrower social 
world than do many more established but equally economically deprived urbanites. 
However, the nagging, debilitating drudgery of penny existence is clearly shown in 
these profiles. One can only hope that Lewis will make this volume the first in a series 
of studies of poverty. 
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Finally, Five Families is a readable book. Its prose is sufficiently compelling that 
some readers will dismiss it as popular. Yet it seems to this reviewer that to do so 
would be a mistake. Teaching anthropologists will find that they have a book which is 
eminently useful. I doubt that many will assign the whole book, but the chapters on 
the setting and any one or two of the families will serve the purposes of beginning social 
science classes. Nor should its uses be restricted to elementary students. Its strengths 
as well as its sins of omission and commission wiil make it useful as a casebook for a 
course in field-work. This book, well edited and illustrated, should be read and utilized. 


The Gisu of Uganda. J. S. LA Fontatne. (Ethnographic Survey of Africa.) (East Cen- 
tral Africa, Part X.) London: International African Institute, 1959. viii, 68 pp., 

2 maps. 9s. 6d. net. 
Reviewed by RoBERT A. LEVINE, Northwestern University 


The Gisu (formerly called Bagishu and Bagesu) are a Bantu-speaking people in- 
habiting the Uganda slopes of Mount Elgon. They should not be confused with the 
Gusii, also Bantu-speaking, who live 100 miles to the southeast in Kenya. Following 
the standard format of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, this monograph is a brief 
but fairly comprehensive account of Gisu culture, based on field work carried out by 
the author from 1953 to 1955. It is a sound piece of ethnographic reporting and corrects 
the earlier account by Roscoe on numerous points. 

Although located in Uganda, the Gisu have their primary linguistic and cultural 
affinities with the Nyanza (Kavirondo) Bantu of Kenya to the southeast, and the 
author suggests that their origins lie in that direction. Her concise description of their 
economic, social, and political organization is the most valuable part of the book. The 
Gisu are sedentary agriculturalists with localized, segmentary patrilineages; there are 
no age-sets, but generational distinctions and avoidances are pronounced. Their tradi- 
tionally stateless political system was characterized by virtually self-governing vil- 
lages, local lineage heads as the most influential leaders, and intrasocietal warfare. 
Exogamous groups and “jural communities” (in Middleton and Tait’s terminology) 
were small-scale and numerous. Despite the small size of their significant sociopolitical 
units, the Gisu regard themselves and all other peoples of Mount Elgon, including the 
Nilo-Hamitic Sebei and Batwa (Elgonyi), as members of a single lineage descended 
from Muntu or Mundu, the first man who lived on the mountain. 

In her discussions of Gisu law and religion the author leaves some ambiguity con- 
cerning the traditional role of religious sanctions. Although she mentions that sacri- 
fices are made to ancestor spirits to cure sickness and avert misfortune, there is no 
statement indicating that the ancestors were believed to inflict such disease and mis- 
fortune as punishments for wrong-doings other than ritual neglect. On the other hand, 
there is no denial of a belief in ancestor punishment. Under the heading of law, how- 
ever, Miss La Fontaine writes, ‘“There were virtually no public delicts except that of 
sorcery and unnatural sexual acts. Correspondingly, there were few methods of inflict- 
ing punishment on offenders against the community” (p. 38). “The killing of another 
member of the nuclear family . . . was considered a sin and said to be punishable by 
death at the hands of the rest of the community. In fact, it is admitted that nothing 
would have been done, if the culprit could take refuge with his maternal kin” (p. 33). 
One wonders whether the ancestor spirits were not believed to punish “sins’’ left un- 
punished by humans in the interests of group solidarity, as is the case in many East 
African societies. In any case, some affirmative or negative statement (beyond the 
denial of pollution from blood as an important idea) is required to make comprehensible 
the relation between law and religion in Gisu society. 
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We look forward to specialized studies by Miss La Fontaine for clarification and 
elucidation of points raised by this short general ethnography. 


From Tribal Rule to Modern Government. RAYMOND APTHORPE. (Ed.) Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia: The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1959. xix, 216 pp. 10s. 


Reviewed by C. Frantz, Portland State College 


This volume contains the papers and discussion of the Institute’s Thirteenth Con- 
ference, held in February, 1959, concerned with the adaptation of indigenous political 
systems to modern circumstances in “middle” Africa. All but one of the case studies 
deal with rural settings and range from the Somali, Masai, Luguru, and Ibo to the Yao, 
Shona, Nsenga, Soli, Luvale, and caste societies of Ruanda and Urundi. Other contri- 
butions examine Lugard’s policy of “‘indirect rule,” the changing authority and func- 
tions of chiefs and headmen, and attempts to establish typologies of tribal structures 
and polities. The discussions contain generous portions of Parsonian sociology and the 
classifications of African political systems proposed by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard and 
by Middleton and Tait. 

The participants generally agree that politically acephalous societies can adapt more 
easily than chiefly or cephalous societies to new forms of local government. This tenta- 
tive conclusion is recognized to vary from Fallers’ view (in Bantu Bureaucracy) that 
hierarchical societies with centralized political systems can more quickly integrate 
Western bureaucratic ideas. These dissimilar findings are discussed at various places in 
the proceedings, especially by I. M. Lewis, C. M. N. White, and the editor. The interest 
in future research is high, and these authors have made valuable beginnings toward a 
more mature theory of political systems irrespective of the problems of change. 

The distinctions between “direct” and “indirect” rule are viewed as blurred, for 
the more valid interest should lie in the degree of direction which central authorities 
give to the local government. Comparisons between “‘native policy” in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia illustrate the problem of the traditional dichotomy. However, in 
both territories the administrators have objected to the introduction of “politics’’ into 
local government; rather they have traditionally tried to separate the functions of local 
and central governments, as in Great Britain. J. J. Macquet’s discussion of the vari- 
able meanings of the term “‘politics’”’ may permit the resolution of some of these issues. 

As is usual in conferences, the quality of the papers varied as widely as the theo- 
retical versus practical orientation of the contributors. The influence of the non- 
governmental sources of political change is not really tackled, the only significant short- 
coming of the proceedings. Speakers generally examine political transition from the 
viewpoint of indigenous and not implanted polities. But the failure to consider urban 
influences and/or those of African ‘“‘nationalists” lends a kind of fairyland unreality to 
some of the papers. The editor is aware that some of the most important sources of 
political change have been ignored, but his consciousness is not generally shared by the 
participants. Altogether, however, the proceedings are worth examination and should 
stimulate further valuable inquiry into African political systems. 


A Simple One: The Story of a Siamese Girlhood. PRAJUAB TIRABUTANA. (Data Paper 
Number 30, Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies,Cornell 
University.) Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia Program, 1958. v, 40 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by HERBERT P. PHILuips, Cornell University 


Although the anthropological literature contains numerous life history documents, 
comparatively little has appeared recently to alter Kluckhohn’s appraisal of fifteen 
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years ago that ““The vast majority [of life history materials] are too sketchy and too 
limited to objective events. They do not give even the shadow of a life—merely the 
partially outlined skeleton.” (“The Personal Document in Anthropological Science”’ in 
SSRC Bulletin 53, 1945.) The publication of this little data paper happily brings some 
substance to the shadow. Prajuab Tirabutana is a young Siamese woman living in a pro- 
vincial town of Northeast Thailand who, while taking an intensive course in the English 
language, was assigned the task of writing her autobiography. Writing in understand- 
ably awkward, but fully intelligible English, she has produced one of the richest, most 
articulate expressions of the inner view of Thai culture that this reviewer has been 
privileged to read. 

Although the author occasionally indulges in cute literary histrionics (in itself a 
characteristic expression of Thai female personality) the dominant style of the essay is 
one of disarming intellectual honesty and naivety. Unlike most members of her society, 
Miss Prajuab readily declares her love, hate, and admiration for those around her, but 
phrases these subjective feelings in an idiom that reveals their basically Thai source. 
She vividly describes her delight at being pampered and coddled as a child, her warm 
relationships with older women but almost total indifference to men, her running away 
from trouble rather than attempting to deal with it, and her pride in having a good 
memory—culturally, the most important measure of intellectual prowess. All of this is 
written in a straightforward, nonanalytic way, as if she were addressing a diary. An 
excerpt perhaps will make this clear: 


My oldest sister-in-law had been a teacher before she married my oldest brother. . .. When I was 
there she said she got a method of how to test the cleverness of the children. And she would like 
to know whether I was a clever one or not. She began to ask me what did I eat this morning, yester- 
day and the day before yesterday which I could remember none. Really I never paid attention to 


what I had eaten so I could not remember them at all. So she exclaimed that I was a desperately 
dull girl, her daughters could tell the foods that they had eaten for seven days back. I was so sorry 
that I was a dull girl. I came home witha sunken heart . . . 


To what extent this document might serve as a model for other life histories is, of 
course, problematic. In its emotional tone and disclosure of the subjective side of cul- 
ture it approaches an ethnographic ideal. But the conditions under which it was writ- 
ten are so special and the motivations of its author so vague, that it appears to be 
methodologically nonreplicable. The reader is particularly frustrated in not being pro- 
vided more information, objective or otherwise, on what induced her to record her feel- 
ings in such a detailed and unabashed manner. 

Perhaps the most important lesson to be gained from this essay is that expressive 
ethnography can sometimes be achieved with the lightest touch; that is, there are 
probably many potential informants like Miss Prajuab who, once stimulated and left 
to their own imaginative devices, can produce more meaningful pictures of their inner 
lives than can be gathered by a researcher working with an armory of interviewing tech- 
niques. Such a procedure, of course, is not without its methodological toll since these 
informants are not likely to be representative members of their culture. 

In this regard, readers not familiar with Thailand are cautioned that Miss Prajuab 
is hardly a typical Thai: psychologically, she is considerably more introspective, candid, 
and emotionally articulate than most Siamese; culturally, she has probably been in- 
fluenced by the Chinese background of both her parents. 

Special thanks are due Clifford John Allen, the author’s tutor, for stimulating her 
to write the document, and Lauriston Sharp for obtaining it and retaining its original 
charm by presenting it uncut and. without any editorial changes. 
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Seeking Life. VERA LasK1. Foreword by John Collier. (Memoirs of the American Folk- 
lore Society, Volume 50.) Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1958. ix, 176 
pp., 3 appendices, 6 illustrations, glossary. $3.00 paperbound, $5.00 cloth bound. 


Reviewed by ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK, Chinese History Project, New York 


This volume presents three facets of the religious life of the Tewa Pueblo of San 
Juan, N.M.: 1) the “Rain God Drama’’; 2) The Making of a Medicine Man; 3) Heal- 
ing Ceremonies. The last goes somewhat beyond Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons’ 1929 mono- 
graph on the Tewa. The second is a detailed account given by a single informant and 
comparable to data provided for other pueblos by numerous anthropologists. The 
“Rain God Drama,” despite its arbitrary play form (it was put together from frag- 
ments recorded at different times) is of unusual interest. Combining prose and verse 
it tells of the coming of the rain gods, their ambivalent character as bringers of bless- 
ings and punishers of those who “have not listened,” and it includes ‘““The Man Cere- 
mony,” the most forthright statement I have seen of the Pueblo fertility rite. These 
sections are a valuable addition to Pueblo ethnology. 

Not so the sections on “interpretation and meaning,” which are an amalgam of 
Freud, Sir James Frazer, Benedict and the author’s “opinion.’”’ Enough to quote one 
sentence to show her highly subjective approach to social facts: ‘Whether one stresses 
the democratic character of Pueblo society (i.e., the lack of a ruling class), or its coercive 
nature (the power of the priests), it is, in final analysis, a matter of definition and of 
personal reaction and acceptance.” 


Indian Silverwork of the Southwest, Illustrated. HARRY P. MERA. (Volume One.) Globe, 
Arizona: Dale Stuart King, Publisher, 1959. vi, 122 pp., frontispiece, 198 plates. 
$1.00. 

Reviewed by CLARA LEE TANNER, University of Arizona 


Dr. Harry P. Mera was long associated with the Laboratory of Anthropology. 
Santa Fe, where one of the finest collections of Southwestern Indian silver is deposited, 
The publication of more than three hundred examples of this craft, largely from the 
Laboratory and the Indian Arts Fund collections, constitutes the greatest merit of this 
book, Indian Silverwork of the Southwest, Illustrated, by Dr. Mera. 

The objective of the author was “to demonstrate through the medium of pictorial 
representations, the progress of evolution and various developments in Southwestern 
Indian silverwork from the early simple forms up to some of the later and more com- 
plex styles.’’ Mera gives a good coverage for each of the major forms, including bridles, 
bracelets, necklaces, belts, bow guards, and some lesser pieces. The illustrations present 
beautiful examples of traditional Indian silver from the time of the inception of the 
craft (circa 1870) to the late 1930’s in all of these forms. Cursory introductions to each 
section and brief commentary on plates give scattered facts relative to history, tech- 
nology, decoration, styles, and materials of Southwest Indian silvercraft. 

This reviewer was hopeful of more accurate dating for silver styles in Dr. Mera’s 
book; it took but a few pages to get bogged down in the usual morass of “‘early,’”’ ‘‘old,” 
“not recent,” and “earliest.”” Disappointing, too, were implications of age based on 
wear, simple designs, homemade dies, thin silver. Surely all of this points up the crit- 
ical need for an intensive and scholarly study to establish a reliable method for dating 
Indian silver styles and decoration. 

Dr. Mera terminated his study of Indian silver in the late 1930’s because the 
*« .. . evils of commercialism may be seen to be adversely affecting the art.” Some of 
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the most distinctive and original creations of the Indian silver craftsman have been 
realized through the efforts and encouragement of traders off and on the reservations. 
The author also decries the disappearance of ‘traditional’? Navajo silver and the in- 
trusion of ideas from outside sources. Silvercraft is an “outside” idea, and Mera illus- 
trates—and sometimes comments on—influences from Spanish, Mexicans, Anglo- 
Americans, and other Indians on Navajo work. His comment on the destruction of the 
Indian character of the art may be countered with the statement that refinements in 
craftsmanship and esthetic qualities in recent years have but emphasized the “Indian” 
feeling in the craft. 

This book is not carefully edited. Grammatical errors occur. References to plates 
by the author were not always adjusted to the layout. Size of type is changed several 
times in both introductory sections and plate descriptions. Illustrations on bridles are 
badly cropped. The author gives but two references; a more comprehensive _bibliog- 
raphy could have been appended to supplement the limited text. 


Basket-work Ornamentation among the Dayaks. ARNE MARTIN KLAUSEN. (Studies hon- 
ouring the Centennial of Universitets Etnografiske Museum, Oslo, 1857-1957, Vol. 
III.) Oslo: Forende Trykkerier, 1957. 106 pp., 26 figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by RODNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


This is not a general study comparable to Hein’s work on Dayak art, but an exami- 
nation of the Lumholtz collection of 1,381 plaited cane objects in the University Eth- 
nographical Museum at Oslo. Klausen has relied for his interpretation of the designs 
on the literature and on Lumholtz’s own notes and specimen-tags. His attempted 
method is to “bring into the foreground those facets of natural environment and cul- 
ture which may enable us to observe the figures in the same light as do the Dayaks 
themselves,” and he concludes that the symbols are not arbitrarily chosen but coincide 
essentially with natural forms. 

The main defect in this interesting enterprise derives initially from the quality of 
the information. Lumholtz evidently had considerable linguistic difficulty; he collected 
specimens and local explanations over a vast area and from disparate cultures, and his 
notes are fragmentary and unilluminating. In such a situation the museum student 
must resort continually to comparison, scattered literary references, and informed con- 
jecture. There are signs, however, that Klausen was not adequately prepared in this 
sense. His ethnographic knowledge appears deficient, as witness his comments on 
“Klemantan” and “Punan’’; his map of Bornean ethnic groupings (taken, oddly, from 
Winkler-Prins) bears an incorrect legend which transposes the distribution of the 
Kenyah and the Land Dayak; and there are a number of misspellings of titles and tribal 
names. Some of Lumholtz’s notes are in Malay, but since Klausen falls into the com- 
mon misinterpretation of saying that mata hari, sun, “more correctly”’ means “the 
eye of day” it is doubtful how exactly he has understood them. Further, he is either 
unable to distinguish Malay from middle Bornean “‘Dayak” words or he mistakenly 
believes that the latter can be elucidated by reference to a Malay dictionary. 

As for the method, an example may give some idea of its dangers. One design 
(4G) is called kalavit or karavit, and the catalogue apparently explains this as a bear’s 
claw. Klausen seizes on this to expatiate on the dangerous honey-bear and its formi- 
dable claws, “‘which are the first thing to catch the attention,” and later surmises that 
such ornamentation may have a “‘magical purpose’ endowing the owner with the 
“same powers” as the beast itself possesses, and also that it may have pedagogic value, 
for “one must know what to fear.” All this, however, common sense aside, receives not 
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the slightest support from the ethnography, and is simple unlicensed speculation. 
Moreover, there also exists another design, of a completely different form (7B), which 
is called by the same name. In this case Klausen cites Klinkert’s Malay dictionary as 
rendering the word as “seafish,”’ and concludes from this that “‘the figure represents a 
sea-monster from Longglat mythology.” But Klinkert (1893) does not contain this 
word at all (nor is it in any case a Malay word), and the nearest to it is kérawit, which 
is common Malay for an intestinal worm. Also, (though Klausen is not to know this) 
kelavet is a central Bornean (e.g. Penan) word for the gibbon, Hylobates cinereus ,which 
the latter design might more reasonably be supposed to represent. 

Fundamentally, though, it is not Klausen’s fault that no convincing or comprehen- 
sive interpretation of basketwork ornamentation is reached in this monograph, for it 
is not possible to arrive at one on the basis of the literature alone, and Lumholtz’s 
notes are evidently insecure guides. We have to be grateful to Klausen for a careful 
record of the designs he isolates, and for reporting otherwise unavailable notes on them 
by the collector; but the only possible way of effectively carrying out the sort of an- 
alysis he intends is by field research. 


People of Coal Town. HERMAN R. LANTZ. With the assistance of J. S. McCrary. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. ix, 310 pp., appendices. $5.00. 
Reviewed by ASAEL T. HANSEN, University of Alabama 


Coal Town, located in middle Midwest, was born in 1904 when the first mine 
started operations. It began as a one-industry, company-owned camp that became a 
persisting community. Incorporation occurred in 1914. Still, the industry, represented 
by industry management and/or by union management, continued to dominate civic 
affairs for many years. World Wars I and II brought the only really prosperous period. 
One of the two major mines closed down in 1948; the other in 1956. Some population 
figures: 1920—22,338; 1930—33,816; 1940—43,006; 1950—52,300. Coal Town remains 
as something approaching a ghost town, inhabited by people who do not know where 
else to go, by retired miners and others who live inexpensively on various forms of 
social security, and by a few business and professional persons who hope strongly and 
search feebly for new industry. 

The population ingredients composing the community included pre-industrial 
agrarian natives from the Border States and the South, European immigrants, and 
urbanized Americans. The last mostly ran the mines, the unions, and the businesses. 
Conflict among these elements, an important aspect of community life, is fully reported. 

The final chapter, “Life in Coal Town: Themes and Values,” undertakes to de- 
scribe or characterize the community by using the concepts: impersonality, self- 
effacement, isolation and separation, conformity, anti-intellectualism, resignation, 
cynicism, and suspicion. The concepts are very broad, maybe too broad. At least, they 
seem not to result in a clear delineation of the community they are applied to. It is 
doubtful if they would serve for comparative studies of communities in a way that 
would reveal similarities and differences sharply enough to be of great utility. 

If one wishes to learn about Coal Town, the information is here. If, however, one’s 
objective is to develop methods for studying all communities, the book may offer 
dubious aid. Only trying out the procedures and concepts used would test their ade- 
quacy for community research in general. The approach employed can be characterized 
as being inclusively eclectic. 

The book suggests an interesting follow-up study. If the people of Coal Town are 
not-unhappy about People of Coal Town, the fact would be a measure of their lack of 


civic pride. 
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Terrapin’s Pot of Sense. HAROLD COURLANDER. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1957. 125 pp., illustrations. $3.00. 


Reviewed by May EDEL, New School for Social Research 


This brief miscellany of American Negro folk tales, culled from Mr. Courlander’s 
collector’s notebook, is directed to the general reader rather than the student, but is 
hardly likely to satisfy either. Although some of the stories are interesting, both 
sampling and organization are too random and unweighted for the collection as a whole 
to be very valuable. The comparative and interpretive comments which might serve 
as a guide to the general reader are confined to a few pages at the back of the book. As 
for actual notes—although the 32 tales come from many different narrators in three 
different rural areas (Alabama, New Jersey, and Michigan), the specific source of a par- 
ticular tale is seldom given, and only occasionally are there useful references to cir- 
cumstances of collection, distribution and variants. Furthermore, Mr. Courlander un- 
fortunately undertook to rewrite the tales partly “to eliminate some of the more con- 
spicuous differences in style.”’ This sacrifice of scholarly values has not served to make 
the collection more readable; on the contrary, the rhythms are blurred and the con- 
trasts flattened to a dull monotone. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Soils for the Archaeologist. 1. W. CORNWALL. New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. 
230 pp., appendix, 19 figures. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Hatta L. Movivus, JRr., Harvard University 


As implied by the title, this book is an introduction to the study of soils, its pur- 
pose being to furnish a comprehensive guide to the field and laboratory procedures of 
pedology and the potential conclusions that can be deduced from this type of evidence. 
Although the primary concern of the archeologist is the removal of relics from the soil, 
it does not necessarily follow that he possesses a sufficiently extensive background in 
the subject to describe them, if at all, in more than very vague and generalized terms. 
In addition to setting forth the principles of pedological and petrographical techniques, 
the author shows how an understanding of the very soil-making processes themselves 
provides important data bearing on the reconstruction of the natural conditions of 
the past and especially the climate prevailing when the deposits in question were 
formed. Indeed it seems quite reasonable to assume that if progress is to be made in 
archeology, the matrix containing the artifact should be analyzed and defined with the 
same degree of precision as is devoted to the more strictly archeological data recovered 
by a given worker. But one freely admits that such is not the case, and for this reason 
Dr. Cornwall’s book, which is a pioneer undertaking, fills a long-felt need in archeology. 

The author, who is a member of the staff of the Institute of Archaeology of London 
University, has made soil science as applied to archeology a subject peculiarly his own 
for nearly a decade. After an introductory note, the very precisely organized text is 
divided into four parts; the first part deals with the commonest types of archeological 
deposits; Part II with weathering and soils, while in the later parts certain basic tech- 
niques and methods of interpretation are presented. There is a short technical appendix, 
a bibliography, and a comprehensive index. The book is illustrated throughout with 
line-drawings. 

It must be freely admitted that this work constitutes an excellent general guide 
for anyone attempting to conduct primary observations on soils encountered in the 
field. Notwithstanding the clear and concise chapters dealing with description of meth- 
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ods and techniques of analysis, however, the treatment is altogether too brief. Conse- 
quently, it is recommended that the investigator should refer himself to the primary 
sources. But when one turns to the bibliography, one finds that only occasional titles 
of works by non-European scientists have been listed; indeed there is a marked empha- 
sis throughout on publications by British workers. Certain fundamental publications 
by André Cailleux are cited, but one searches in vain for references to Eugéne Bonifay, 
Jean Tricart, Mile. H. Alimen, W. H. Twenhofel, Arthur Casagrande, James Thorp 
and C. K. Wentworth. Certainly it is understandable why G. Plaisance and A. Cail- 
leux’s recently published (Paris, 1958) ‘Dictionnaire des Sols’’ is not listed, since it 
appeared too late for inclusion. This does not explain, however, the omission of various 
standard works on soils, including several excellent monographs dealing with cryo- 
pedology. 

In addition to the line-drawings, it is felt that photographs could have been used to 
advantage to illustrate the text. In this connection, one or two color plates would cer- 
tainly have contributed enormously to the chapters dealing with different types of 
soils. But, notwithstanding certain criticisms, the present reviewer feels this is an in- 
dispensable book. Indeed, the fact that the techniques employed in soil analysis are 
insufficiently described to permit the excavator to apply them without recourse to the 
specialist only serves to underscore the growing recognition of the necessity of the team 
approach to archeological research. 

This is an important book and no archeological library or active field archeologist, 
amateur or professional, can afford to be without it. It is deserving of the closest study 
by all who are concerned with the recovery of knowledge of man’s past. 


L’Homme avant I’ Ecriture. CAMILLE ARAMBOURG, et al. Sous la direction de André 
Varagnac. (Collection Destins du Monde.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1959. 
xiii, 504 pp., bibliography, 115 figures, glossary, indices, 34 maps, 8 color plates, 32 
black and white plates, 6 tables. $20. 

Reviewed by RAtpH S. SOLECKI, Columbia University 


The first of a proposed series of ten volumes on world history, this ‘hard paper- 
back” book treats in summary fashion the prehistory of both hemispheres. The con- 
tributions of the several authors, including Arambourg, Bosch-Gimpera, Breuil, 
Elisseeff, Montet, Nadou, Parrot and Varagnac, reflect their special interests. This 
results in an imbalance in subject treatment. For instance, only 38 pages are devoted 
to the prehistory of the Americas. Even so, this artistically illustrated (some illustra- 
tions in color) book is the best compendium of world prehistory available today. Its 
chapter bibliographies (some not up-to-date), glossary, and indexes make the work of 
use to the general reader. Specialists will find plenty to criticize in it, but they should 
also find much to interest them. 


Excavations at the LoDaisKa Site in the Denver, Colorado, Area. H. J. and C. C. IRwin. 
(Denver Museum of Natural History, Proceedings No. 8). Denver: Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 1959. viii, 166 pp., 76 figures, 8 tables. $2.50. 


Reviewed by RicHarD G. Forsts, Glenbow Foundation 


The Denver Museum is continuing to publish worthwhile reports on Colorado 
archeology. In this one, the Irwins have compiled a thorough description of a site high 
in the foothills of the Rockies. Specialists have contributed supplementary reports on 
the geology, soils, flora, pollen, and fauna. The book is copiously illustrated. About 
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half the figures are line drawings, and half are (sometimes fuzzy) photographs. If I 
have reservations about the validity of some of the cultural complexes that the Irwins 
have developed, and consequently about their interpretations, I nevertheless find the 
work so fully documented that I can reinterpret to my own liking. The volume will 
especially attract Plains and Basin archeologists, both professional and amateur. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Foundations of Human Evolution. WitFrip E. LE Gros Crark. Illustrated by 
Christine Court. (The Condon Lectures, Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion.) Eugene: University of Oregon Press, 1959. 74 pp., 7 figures. $1.00. 


Reviewed by W. W. Howe tts, Harvard University 


This digest of the Condon Lecture series is short (only about 50 pages of text) but 
valuable, because Professor Le Gros Clark has seized the opportunity to dwell on one 
particular matter: the connections between the ranks, or evolutionary stages, repre- 
sented by the living Primates. The lectures deal successively with the relation of men 
to apes, of apes to catarrhine monkeys, of catarrhine to platyrrhine monkeys, and so 
on down. Le Gros Clark fashions—verbally, not with diagrams—the family tree of 
the Primates for our inspection, with his usual balance and conservatism. Fitting 
branches to trunk, he points out the distinctions between, e.g., New World monkeys 
and tarsioids, shows what allowances should be made for divergent specialization as 
contributing to such distinctions, points to morphological similarities, and what their 
meaning and weight seems to be, and, finally, considers what paleontology can do to in- 
struct us in emphasizing or discounting various elements in the pattern of likeness or 
difference. ‘The whole history of palaeontological discovery has been the history of 
repeated verifications of phylogenetic hypotheses which were initially based on the 
indirect evidence of comparative anatomy. It has consistently tended to smooth out 
the scatterings of erratic points represented by the organizational levels of intercalary 
types into more even curves which more nearly correspond to the postulated sequences 
of linear types.” At all stages, Sir Wilfrid stresses signs of continuity underlying the 
apparent abruptness of present day primate divisions. And, as his title indicates, his 
emphasis lies on those elements, from the first retinal changes and relative enlargement 
of the visual cortex in three shrews, which made human development possible. 

Le Gros Clark’s predilection seems to be toward a more recent separation of most 
phyletic lines than some writers might choose. Incipient adaptation to brachiating was 
basic to all hominoids, as preparatory both to recent further specialization in apes, and 
to hominid erectness of body. Proconsul may be a general forerunner of all, exhibiting 
in any case strong reminiscences of a quadrupedal “‘cercopithecoid”’ stage preceding 
that of brachiation, above. (Oreopithecus on the other hand is an aberrant type, perhaps 
a conservative Pliocene survivor of a generalized cercopithecoid stock, rather than a 
hominid or even hominoid; this is a view, based on the dentition, in which Le Gros Clark 
is not alone.) The specializations of both recent and early tarsiers should not obscure 
their advanced characters, including the recent demonstration of a macula lutea of the 
eye, which may actually differ from that in the Anthropoidea only by features which are 
adaptations for nocturnal vision. Even the lorises provide, in Le Gros Clark’s view, a 
stage slightly advanced over the basic lemurs; and the tree shrews are approximated 
to the latter both by anatomical features and by paleontological connecting links 
such as Anagale and the plesiadapids. (He is not as ready as some other students to 
cast Parapithecus into outer darkness, as a possible small condylarth.) Much of this has 
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appeared in other writings by Sir Wilfrid or others, but in these lectures the adherence 
to the theme expressed on the title makes the facts and arguments especially illuminat- 
ing for all readers. 

Appended are pen and ink drawings of “missing links’: a progressive tree shrew, 
an Eocene lemur, a despecialized tarsioid, Limnopithecus, etc. Le Gros Clark refused 
to be abashed by their speculative quality, and how correctly. Only the most perverse 
could take these helpful images more literally than they are meant. 


OTHER 


The Testing of Negro Intelligence. AUDREY M. Suuty. Lynchburg: J. P. Bell Company, 
Inc. 1958. xiii, 351 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by INA C. Brown, Scarritt College 


This volume is a review and interpretation of approximately 288 publications having 
to do with the intelligence of Negroes. The author, who is chairman of theDepartment 
of Psychology of Randolph Macon Woman’s College, states that with the exception of 
one study she has been concerned exclusively with psychometric intelligence. The 
studies reviewed cover a period of approximately 45 years and apparently all of them 
are considered to be of equal validity. In her Introduction Dr. Shuey says of the 
studies, ‘“The results are objective, verfiable, and presumably accurate within the 
limits of each experiment; the interpretations or comments are relatively subjective 
and may not necessarily be accurate.’”’ She then proceeds to ignore the interpretations 
and comments of the testers while using their ‘“‘results’”’ as the basis of her own inter- 
pretations with which many of the testers would most certainly disagree. 

In a concluding statement the author lists a number of “‘facts’”’ which she says “all 
point to the presence of some native differences between Negroes and whites as deter- 
mined by intelligence tests.’”” With one or two exceptions her “facts” are not only 
verifiable but are common knowledge to persons working in the field. These facts, 
however, together with some other facts which Dr. Shuey ignores, point much more 
clearly to something other than differences in native intelligence and that is to the 
very great differences between Negroes and Whites in economic and educational op- 
portunities, home backgrounds, civic and community participation, motivation, cul- 
tural expectation and self image. There may, of course, be some native differences 
between Negroes and Whites but as of now we have no way of proving that such dif- 
ferences do exist while the evidence of socio-cultural differences is overwhelming. 

The book really adds up to much ado about nothing. No informed person questions 
the fact that on the average Whites perform better than Negroes on the tests or that 
northerners perform better than southerners or urban subjects better than rural sub- 
jects. It is the why that is important and Dr. Shuey’s brushing aside the interpreta- 
tions of most of the recent testers in favor of her own conclusions adds nothing to our 
knowledge. 

One can, however, predict wide use of the book by White Citizens’ Councils and 
others who are in search of material which they can interpret as “‘scientific”’ support for 
their point of view. 


Population and Progress in the Far East. WARREN S. THompson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. ix, 443 pp., 2 figures, 18 maps, 28 tables. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


Warren S. Thompson, Director-emeritus of the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, caps his previous studies of the demography of Asia with this 
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very sound and solid but pessimistic analysis of population trends and prospects in the 
countries of eastern and southern Asia. The magnitude of the problem, though not its 
complexity, may be glimpsed at sight from the following table which is based upon 
Thompson’s material. Needless to say, the problem is not Asia’s alone: the steps taken 


to cope with it will affect the destiny of the whole world. 


THE POPULATION OF SOUTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA 


Recent popula- 


Most recent 
census figure 
and date 
(in millions) 


tion estimate 
and date 
(in millions) 


Estimated 
birth rate 
and date 
(per 1000) 


Estimated 
mortality rate 
and date 
(per 1000) 


Estimated 
rate of 
increase 
(per 1000) 


Mainland China 
Taiwan 
N. Korea 
S. Korea 
Japan 
India 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Burma 
Thailand 
Malaya§ 


630+ (1958) 
9.9 (1956) 
12.0 (1956) 
21.5 (1955) 
92.0 (1959) 
400 (1959) 
82.4 (1955) 
8.5 (1955)* 
19.2 (1954) 
20.3 (1955) 
7.5 (1955) 
22.3 (1956) 


582.6 (1953) 
5.9 (1940) 
20.5 (1952) 
83.2 (1950) 
361 .3f (1951) 
75.8 (1951) 
8.1 (1953) 
16.8 (1941) 
17.4 (1947) 


37 (1954) 
46.3 (1951/55) 
26 (1955) 
18.4 (1956) 
40+ 
42 
37.0 (1954/55) 
47.5 (1951/53) 
29.8 (1951/53) 


5.8 (1947)* 43.9 (1951/54) 
19.1 (1948)* 20.7 (1953) 


17 (1954) 
9.5 (1951/55) 
15 (1955) 
8.0 (1954/56) 
27.4 
30 
10.7 (1954/55) 
35.7 (1951/53) 
9.8 (1951/53) 
13.4 (1951/54) 
8.8 (1953) 


20 
36.8 
11 
10.4 
12.6 
12 
26.3 
12 
20 


Philippines 


* Not in Thompson. 

+ Official N. Korean figure. 
t Including Kashmir (4.8). 
§ Including Singapore. 


If Thompson perceives any glimmer of hope it is in Japan. There he notes the 
apparent great success of measures leading to voluntary population control. Yet, despite 
an annual rate of increase of but one per cent, the population of Japan adds 900,000 
per year. Even though Japan is enjoying prosperity and great economic growth, the 
economy is not adding a sufficient number of employment opportunities per annum to 
keep up with population expansion. Yet this is the brightest spot in the picture. 

Regarding China, Thompson is skeptical. He now accepts the figures of the 1953 
census as within the range of possibility, though too high, and his discussion of his 
reservations is temperate and sensible, as are his comments on the development of agri- 
cultural and industrial production under the new regime. The recent admissions in 
Peking that 1958 production figures were somewhat inflated lends credence to argi- 
ments which Thompson summarizes thus: ‘‘The point I would make is not that China 
is not making economic progress but that this progress is considerably slower than is 
generally claimed . . . and that it therefore will not yield much improvement in the 
level of living during the next two or three decades, especially in view of the rapid 
growth of population” (p. 268). This remark follows a brief discussion of the positive 
improvements that Thompson believes must have stemmed from a new and much more 
efficient system of famine relief than before. 

Thompson believes that, almost without exception, mounting population pressure 
will lead to expansionism. He holds this view despite his knowledge (pp. 64-68) of 
the failure of Japanese to settle in significant numbers in territories taken from China. 
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He qualifies his view, however, in order to accommodate the realities of nuclear war- 
fare. Thus, he speaks in terms of an indefinite continuation of “the strategy of subver- 
sion and nibbling” (p. 403). Holding little hope for the future, Thompson thinks that 
our course should be ‘“‘to assist the moderate governments of the underdeveloped 
countries in their efforts to improve their economies faster than China is improving 
hers, while carefully refraining from infringing in any way upon their new rights and 
privileges as independent peoples” (p. 402). 

Very favorably impressed by the book as a whole, and particularly by the strong 
cultural orientation of its author, the reviewer has some criticisms including a few he 
wishes to air very briefly. The book is poorly titled. It deals with the Far East but also 
with South Asia; on the other hand, the treatment given Southeast Asia is terribly 
scanty and almost appears an afterthought. 

The reviewer felt that his use of the book was impaired by the failure of the writer 
to state clearly, with reference to each country treated, the year and character of the 
most recent census. Similarly, though current estimates are given for some popula- 
tions, they are not assayed uniformly. Finally, I think Thompson is dealing in wishful 
thinking when he regards the communes in China as being developed with ‘‘the primary 
but unexpressed hope . . . to reduce the birth rate quickly” (p. 225). The birth contro} 
campaign died two years ago in China and its epitaph was the slogan of 1958: “Inade- 
quate labor in the countryside!” 


Government by Constitution: The Political Systems of Democracy. HERBERT J. SPIRO. 
New York: Random House, 1959. 496 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by C. FRANtz, Portland State College 


Here is a book which anthropologists interested in comparative politics will find 
useful and provocative. Spiro’s conceptual analysis utilizes categories of political dy- 
namics which, considering the focus upon constitutions, is a signal contribution in 
itself. {he Harvard background and environment are clear in his approach to describ- 
ing and analyzing the constitutional history and structure of eight political systems, 
six in Western Europe, Canada, and the U. S. A. 

The author provides a new classification to analyze political relations within sys- 
tems. The concepts of “power” and “legitimacy” are no longer useful in political anal- 
ysis, he argues, and should be replaced by “policy” and ‘“‘authority.” The central focus 
is upon “‘problems,” the obstacles which exist between men and their goals. Politics is 
conceived to be “the process of making decisions about issues arising out of problems.” 
The eight political systems are then analyzed by their “political style’—the way 
issues are formulated and resolved; the institutions, procedures, and structure of per- 
sonnel through which problems are solved; the relation between interests, social struc- 
ture, and representation; and the “conditions of constitutional success.”’ Four criteria, 
derived from “the basic norm of individual responsibility,” are suggested for judging 
the performance of governments based upon constitutions: temporal stability, effi- 
ciency in solving problems, degree of the public’s acceptance of governmental policies, 
and adaptability to environmental changes, Finally, “guide-lines” are suggested for 
helping constitution-makers to attain democratic goals, i.e., to establish better condi- 
tions for an increase in human responsibility. 

The Aristotelian bits of advice are superfluous and detracting, and sometimes 
pedestrian, e.g., “Since lawyers are going to play an important role in the politics of 
any system, encourage legal training that has a practical orientation.”’ The use of the 
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term “race’’ to identify the French Canadians or the British is an anachronism. But 
more seriously, critics can easily argue against the exclusion of “‘power’”’ from the con- 
ceptual system in political analysis. The main shortcoming of Spiro’s approach is his 
assumption of an internal or national view which reduces attention to the alliances and 
other relations between political systems in the international realm. A corollary is the 
abbreviated attention to the political ramifications of international economic interests 
(or ‘problems”’) upon national sovereignty. 

In general, however, the book is provocative and well organized. A useful distinc- 
tion is made between consensus about substantive and about procedural matters. The 
“true constitution” of a people, he argues, is based primarily upon consensus about 
the fundamental procedures developed to deal with problems and issues which have 
persisted over a long time and are relatively difficult to change. Anthropologists may 
be challenged to reexamine mythological or social charters, and the role of common 
values or moral order, to which they have given predominant attention in the past. A 
focus upon dynamic rather than static analysis may provide data to test the priority 
and relative importance of procedural rather than substantive consensus as the real 
locus of the political system. 


Young Man Luther. Er1k H. Erikson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1958. 288 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by YEnupI A. CoHEN, Columbia University 


This is a difficult book to read and an even more difficult one to review. Best known 
to anthropologists for his Childhood and Society and his articles on the Sioux and the 
Yurok, Erikson’s primary commitment is to psychoanalysis. Within the latter, he has 
attempted to reformulate the overall concept of psychosexual development, especially 
in the light of his knowledge of anthropology. Although the anthropological concepts 
on which he generally falls back are somewhat dated, he has achieved considerable suc- 
cess in applying them to several psychoanalytic problems, notably in his (perhaps overly 
stressed) concept of the “‘identity crisis.” 

It is to the latter concept, through the intensive study of the first half of one human 
life, that the present book is addressed. An anthropologist picks up this book with an 
eager anticipation of seeing some new light shed on the Protestant Revolution, a pe- 
riod in Western history which has consistently held an interest for anthropology. One 
also looks for a psychoanalyst’s insights into the problem of the “great man.” The 
reader is slightly perturbed when he notes (on p. 16) that Erikson plans to use “‘psycho- 
analysis as a tool of history.”” One would be delighted by this were it written by an 
historian, but the preceding few pages make it clear that history is being used as a 
tool of psychoanalytic inquiry. This would not be too disturbing, except that it is the 
first of many confusions in the book. Erikson repeatedly claims that this is an historical 
study, but his election to omit significant analyses of economic-political forces at work 
during the Reformation—and this is Erikson’s privilege—makes this a psychoanalytic 
study, not an historical one. Another source of confusion is Erikson’s shifting attitudes 
toward Luther as a young man; he is delightfully far from neutral. Sometimes Luther 
is presented as a pathetic man fighting devils, oedipus, and impulses; sometimes he is 
a heroic reformer; sometimes he is an outright vulgar scoundrel. All three views of 
Luther are surely correct, but Erikson presents them all too often as “‘either-or” propo- 
sitions instead of “‘as-well-as” facets of the man. 

Still another major source of confusion lies in the central thesis of the book. It takes 
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Erikson 177 pages to get around to specifying his problem: “‘ . . . the contribution of 
religious dogma and practice to the sense of identity of an age.” But Erikson never 
really comes to grips with this problem, perhaps because he has taken on another one 
which is too big for anyone: to demonstrate that Luther (meaning, literally, illustrious 
warrior!) redefined man’s condition (p. 206). 

Erikson seems to feel that the religion of a society has an “‘obligation” to give mean- 
ing to life. Such a position contains some curious implications for non-believers and 
atheists; and, if taken seriously, would play havoc with certain kinds of value-systems 
which try to help us understand the emptiness and lack of sense of ‘‘being” in some in- 
dividuals who do participate in non-exploiting and ethical religious systems. (One 
such value-system is to be found in modern Freudian psychoanalysis!) Perhaps Erikson 
has a theory of religion unknown to anthropologists; if so, we would like to hear it and 
we will be a receptive audience. But religion as a set of fear-reducing mechanisms; as a 
set of explanations of the unknown; as a rational ideology closely tied to kinship sys- 
tems and power relationships; as an articulating ideology for moral and ethical systems 
—these are concepts which do provide insights into some of the reasons for the religious 
revolution which followed the economic-political-kinship-geographical (and other) 
earthquakes of the 13th-15th centuries. There are existential problems in the study of 
religion, as Erikson claims, but these—at least as far as the anthropologist is concerned 
—are secondary. 

Erikson does remarkably well in tracing out the early-instilled terrors and demons 
which helped to rule Luther’s personal life. The reader has to work hard at it, but he 
can get a picture of a man who never developed any autonomous inner certainty, any 
true sense of identity. We see a man swept along by forces which he did not understand 
and over which he had no control and to which he was largely insensitive. He was a 
passive, cowardly, superstitious, coarse man, incapable of having feelings and often 
verging on psychosis; ‘‘Luther was one of those addicts and servants of the Word who 
never know what they are thinking until they hear themselves say it, and who never 
know how strongly they believe what they say until somebody objects” (p. 169). 

But Erikson is less successful as an historian who attempts to show the relevance of 
Luther’s personality to the Reformation. Luther, it can be argued, was a product of the 
Reformation, and in almost all such revolutions religious institutions are among the last 
to be recast and reorganized as rational (and rationalizing) ideologies of what has al- 
ready happened. For example, Erikson writes that ‘“‘Martin’s radical reformulations of 
the power of sexuality is only one aspect of the new baseline which he eventually 
formulated for the whole spiritual and psychological front” (p. 162). The power of 
sexuality was probably an old saw for Cromagnon man, and it needed no reformulation 
by Luther (except, of course, for Luther). Instead, Erikson’s statement more accurately 
points to the thesis that Luther was brought up to be a Protestant and had Protestant 
values and lived a Protestant style of life; under such relatively new sociocultural condi- 
tions, the old Catholic versions of denial and repression and isolation could not or did 
not work very effectively for Martin Luther. In another year and in another place, 
the same Luther would probably have become psychotic; by the accidents of history, 
he became the front-man and mouthpiece of shrewder men who did know what was 
going on. 

In many respects, this is a saddening book. That it is wordy and frilly is beside the 
point. That it is slightly reminiscent of Freud’s and other psychoanalysts’ regrettable 
forays into history—yet coming at a time when history, anthropology, sociology, and 
psychoanalysis are really ready for a meaningful meeting, not to be effected by mere 
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lone-wolf activity or ritualized lip-service—is especially regrettable. How can anyone 
who has worked with anthropological materials completely overlook the work of Mintz 
and Wolf on ritualized friendship and kinship during the Reformation, or the theory 
and method worked out by Aberle in his Psychosocial Analysis of a Hopi Life History 
and other studies, or the work of Inkeles on national character, or the implications of 
Kardiner’s work which so many of us simply take for granted, or Kluckhohn’s study 
of Navaho Witchcraft, or the Spindler study of Menomini Acculturation? The meaning- 
ful work being done on the relationship of personality to institutions and social change 
is not so vast that one can cavalierly plead the exigencies of time and specialization. 
There is much to be learned from the study of the Reformation and from individual 
lives within it, but this will have to await a true rapprochement of several disciplines, 
not just two or three. 

There is, however, one lesson that anthropologists (and others) can profitably gain 
from reading this book: There is not one single “wild interpretation” in it! Throughout, 
the reader sees working the training and discipline of a skilled clinician who, before he 
allows himself to interpret a statement or an action, asks himself: what are the subject’s 
associations? Some of us have become too prone (as the prestige of psychoanalysis in- 
creases) to interpret am action or a statement without first learning the subject’s fan- 
tasies and associations—and then, and only then, offering a tentative interpretation 
(or psychoanalytic-type hypothesis) in the light of the individual’s total life history. 
For a study of this classical psychoanalytic technique alone, this book is worth a care- 
ful reading by anthropologists. 
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EVOLUTION 
AFTER DARWIN 


Sol Tax Editor 


Because this unique symposium, assembling fifty lead- 
ing scientists from nine nations, aroused world-wide 
interest, its comprehensive survey of developments and 
discoveries since Origin of Species is now being offered 
to the public in permanent form. EvoLuTIon AFTER 
DarRWIN contains both the texts of the symposium’s 
forty-four papers and transcripts of its five panel dis- 
cussions: The Origin and Nature of Life, The Evolu- 
tion of Life, Man as a Biological Organism, The Origin 
and Nature of Mind, and Sccial and Cultural Evolu- 
tion. 


Volumes I and II—TuHe Evotvution or Lire: Its 
Origin, History and Future and Tue Evo.ution or 
Man: Mind Culture and Society—will be published 
this month. Vol. III, Issues tin Evo.ution, which in- 
cludes a comprehensive index, will complete the 
three volume set in the fall. 


Volumes I and II are priced at $10.00 each, and volume 
IIT at $7.50. The complete set of three volumes may be 
ordered now at a special price of $25.00 for delivery as 
published, either through your bookstore or from the 
publishers at Dept. AA-6. 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF Ress 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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MONTESQUIEU AND ROUSSEAU: 


Forerunners of Sociology Atl 
By Emile Durkheim 


Foreword by Henri Peyre 


Published in English for the first time: two essays in which a great master 
of social science enlarges on the work of his illustrious eighteenth-century 
predecessors. Here Durkheim transforms the ideas of Montesquieu and 
Rousseau on law and government into profound concepts of how men 
build societies. 174 pages, $3.95 


EVOLUTION AND CULTURE 
Edited by Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. Service 


Foreword by Leslie A. White 


A new and unified interpretation of the evolution of species, of man, 
and of human society. 


“T liked Evolution and Culture because it boldly attacks a profoundly 
important subject. The authors have taken a definite stand. It is up to 
the rest of us to bring forward any valid criticisms.” H. L. Shapiro 
146 pages, $3.75 

LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 

THE INDIAN JOURNALS 1859-62 


Edited with an Introduction by Leslie A. White 
Illustrations selected and edited by Clyde Walton 

246 pages, 16 full color plates, over 100 illustrations, $17.50 
FREE SOCIETY & MORAL CRISIS 

By Robert Cooley Angell 

Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr 

262 pages, $6.00 

THE IMAGE: Knowledge in Life and Society 

By Kenneth E. Boulding 

184 pages, $3.75 

LAISSEZ FAIRE AND THE GENERAL-WELFARE 


STATE 
A Study of Conflict in American Thought 1865-1901 


By Sidney Fine 
478 pages, $7.50 
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ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta Medica 
covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field in its widest 
sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the main chapters: 
General, Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Culture; Embryology and 
Anthropology. All abstracts are classified and indexed. 


900 pages containing approximately 4,000 abstracts a year. 


PRICE: $22.50 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 


Interart— Books Klaus Renner 


International booksellers specialized in ethnology anthropology, 
prehistory, primitive arts and music 


Available catalogues 


of new and rare out-of-print books 
(will be sent free on request) 
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THE LEOPARD'S SPOTS 


By William Stanton 


The “American School” of scientists—the anthropological 
theorists who held that the races of man were actually dis- 
tinct species and how they applied early nineteenth-century 
scientific concepts to the problem of the origin of species, 
and what effect their conclusions had on America’s most 
cherished convictions. Provides historical background es- 
sential for a full understanding of the subsequent battles of 


Darwinism. $4.00 


SLAVERY 


A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life 


By Stanley M. Elkins 


This book is an attempt to show why American Negro 
slavery was different from any other slave system, and why 
—despite physical conditions relatively milder than those 
in slave cultures elsewhere—its impact on Negro personality 


was so severe. $4.50 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In CaNnaDA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Tribes of the Sahara 


By Lloyd Cabot Briggs. In this book, an expert who has lived for 
many years in Algeria describes the nomad and sedentary people of the 
Sahara in terms of their land and its problems. Beginning with the dawn 
of the Christian era, he writes of the historical forces that have shaped 
their language, dress, food, and way of life—providing specific informa- 


tion about this important area. 16 pages of photographs. Glossary. Maps. 
$6.00 


From Empire to Nation 


THE RISE TO SELF-ASSERTION OF ASIAN 
AND AFRICAN PEOPLES 


By Rupert Emerson. One of the twentieth century’s most significant 
social developments is the emergence of national self-assertion and in- 
dependence among the peoples of Asia and Africa. “Natives” have been 
transformed into “nationals” demanding their equal place in a modern 
world. To what extent are their emergent national patterns derivative 
and how do they differ from the classical models of Western Europe? 
This is the first full-scale application to Asia and Africa of concepts 
elaborately worked out for European patterns. It will carify the relation 
of nationalism to democracy. $7.75 


Heredity and Evolution in 
Human Populations 
HARVARD BOOKS IN BIOLOGY, VOLUME I 


By L. C. Dunn. The initial volume in a series designed to provide au- 
thoritative books for laymen—and scientists in other fields—who are 
interested in important developments in the biological sciences. 


This thought-provoking book considers all the evolutionary forces now 
moulding human populations. The author also takes a close look at the 
future, when man will play a greater conscious role in his own evolution, 
both through social action and his handling of radiation. Illus. $3.50 


THE HARVARD BOOKS IN BIOLOGY are under the general editorship of 
Paul C. Mangelsdorf, Kenneth V. Thimann, and Donald R. Griffin. 


Order through your bookseller 
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The Anthropology of Franz Boas 


EDITED BY WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 


with contributions by 
KROEBER * KLUCKHOHN AND PRUFER MEAD SMITH CODERE 
TANNER * HOWELLS GAMIO JACOBS JAKOBSON SPIER 


As Goldschmidt says in his introduction: 
“As anthropology in America was so largely shaped in the image of 
Boas, so this monument to Boas offers us a mirror of that anthropology. 
To know ourselves is to know our past, and the papers here show us 
the form of that past.” 
Now available for your courses in 


HISTORY - METHOD - THEORY 
IN PAPER $2.50 - IN CLOTH $3.50 


Howard Chandler, Publisher « San Francisco 4 
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ESSAYS IN 
THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE 
In Honor of 
LESLIE A. WHITE 


Edited by 
GERTRUDE E. DOLE and ROBERT L. CARNEIRO 


This spring, Leslie A. White will complete 30 years of teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of Michigan. In appreciation of his 


achievements and his contributions to anthropology during this time, 27 of his 


colleagues and former students have collaborated to present to him a volume of 


essays in culture theory. All of these essays are original contributions, and were 


written by scholars representing 17 institutions. The publication of this volume 


coincides with the award to Dr. White of the Viking Fund Medal in General 


Anthropology. 


The principles of cultural explanation developed by Dr. White in his years of 


teaching and research are applied to ethnological problems in many of the essays ; 
in this volume. Some of them present new interpretations, as for example David . 
F. Aberle’s thorough review of the relationship of linguistics to early culture and 
personality theory, and Fred Eggan’s examination and reevaluation of Morgan’s L 
contribution to the study of kinship. Others develop new theories, as for example 
Elman R. Service’s essay on the origin and function of the class systems of ab- Ai 
original Australia. Still others are concerned with techniques and methods, such . 
as Albert C. Spaulding’s rigorous analysis of the basic premises and operations fis 
of archeology. 
Published in April 495 pages Price, $6.25 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY " 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. — 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lesuiz A. Wurtz, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its innings 
to the Fall of Rome. Its purpose is not merely to tell what happened, when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that th cory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By oo H. STewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


By Husert M. BLALock, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 
Ready in August. 


This text provides students having limited mathematical backgrounds with an understand- 
ing of the fundamental ideas of statistical inference. It is written primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students of sociology. As compared with other statistics texts for 
sociologists with little mathematics background, Blalock places a greater emphasis on the 
logic of statistical inference and on understanding basic concepts. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS FOR ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (Revised and Enlarged English Edi- 


tion) by Juan Comas, Professor of Anthropology, National University of Mexico. Al- 
though the author follows in the Martin tradition of basic osteometry and somatometry, 
he is not a slave to that tradition. His book proceeds from technique to application and 
from application to problem level. There is fact—standardized methodology; and 
there is theory—the evaluation and interpretation of data. “No other work of this 
nature does such even justice to the knowledge produced in both hemispheres; none 
is so judicious and well balanced in its treatment of the various subdivisions of physical 
anthropology; and naturally none is more up-to-date.”—American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology. Publication date June ’60 


READINGS ON RACE edited by Stanley M. Garn, Chairman, Physical Growth Depart- 
ment, Fels Research Institute. Nineteen distinguished authorities provide a CONTEMPO- 
RARY PICTURE OF RACE STUDIES IN MAN. Includes selections from the following 
authors: T. Adams and B. G. Covino; A. C. Allison; P. T. Baker; W. C. Boyd; G. M. 
Brown and J. Page; S. M. Garn and C. S. Coon; B. Glass, M. S. Sacks, E. F. Jahn, and 
C. Hess; F. S. Hulse; F. B. Livingstone; G. W. Lasker; D. F. Roberts; J. S. Weiner; and 


C. G. Wilbur. Ranging from the genetical concept of race through the mechanisms of 
race formation and experimental evolution to experimental studies on physiologic dif- 
ferences between major races, this outstanding selection of readings reflects advances 


made since 1950. Pub. Dec. ’59, 304 pp., 14 il., $6.75 


3 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY ¢rnira Edition) by F. M. 


Ashley Montagu, Princeton, New Jersey. The richest and most complete account of 
physical anthropology in any language! Rewritten and enlarged to incorporate striking 
developments of the past decade . . . to re-evaluate many once solidly entrenched ideas. 
There are new chapters on Neoteny and the Evolution of Man, Gene Equilibria, Race 
and Ethnic Group, and the Measurement of Soft Tissues. Also included are the most 
complete data to be found anywhere on PTC tasting and genetics, and cranial capaci- 
ties of extinct and living forms of man. There is a fully illustrated account of the 
important discovery of the first tool-making man, zinjanthropus boisei. Publication date 
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It is now possible for the anthropologist who does not have a com- 
plete collection of back issues of The American Anthropologist to 
fill in early important articles from the journal, and to do so at a 
minimum price. Selected Papers from The American Anthropologist, 
1888-1920 contains in a single bound volume the forty-seven most 
important articles from the first thirty-two years of the journal’s 
publication. 

In addition, A. Irving Hallowell has written, especially for the col- 
lection, a ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings of Anthro- 
pology in America.” Frederica de Laguna has edited the Selected 
Papers and has supplied introductions to the seven sections into 
which the book is divided, as well as a general bibliography. The 
seven sections are: Development of Anthropology, American Indian 
Origins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, 
Ethnography, Method and Theory of Ethnology. 

The book will be a useful and fairly complete text for courses 
in the history of anthropology, and a good supplementary text for 
specialized courses in American archaeology, physical anthropology, 
ethnography, and so on. 

928 pp. $8.00 ($6.80 to members of the A.A.A. Order directly from Row, 
Peterson and Company.) 


also 


Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. Sixty-six articles on 
the origins, functions, beliefs, techniques, and adaptations of reli- 
gions, stressing primitive religions. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25. 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until Sept. 1, 1960. 
Free Press, Humanities Press, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 


ON Princeton, Stanford. Orders accompanied by remittance 
should be sent to American Anthropological Association, 


BOOKS __ 1530P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Barth—Political Leadership among Swat Pathans $5.00 $3.75 
Birket-Smith—The Eskimos (New, rev. enl. ed. by Forde) 6.50 5.00 
Caillois—Man and the Sacred 4.50 3.50 
Djamour—Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore 5.00 3.75 
Ewers—The Blackfeet 5.75 4.30 
Fox—Life and Death in the Bronze Age 8.50 6.50 
Gearing, Netting and Peattie, Eds—-A Documentary History 
of the Fox Project, 1948-1959 8.50 6.00 
Geertz—Religion of Java 7.50 5.60 


ré—The Dispossessed: 
A Study of the Sex-life of Bantu Women 6.00 4.50 


Sanders—Balkan Village 4.00 3.00 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 5.00 3.75 
Thompson—Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 7.50 
Underhill—The Navajos 4.50 3.40 
Wallace and Hoebel—The Comanches 5.00 3.75 
Weber—Religions of the East 15.00 11.25 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


No. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 4.50 3.40 
No. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 6.50 5.00 


No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: 
the Supernatural 5.00 3.75 


No. 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in Eurasia 4.00 3.00 


No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 5.00 3.75 


JUST RELEASED 
Viking Fund Publication in Anthropology No. 27: 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. 
List Price $5.00 
Order from: Current Anthropology, 1126 East 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill... 
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